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PEEFACE 


The  fondest  hope  cherished  by  the  author  of  this 
book  is  that  its  pages  will  be  read  by  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Georgia  and  by  those 
who,  in  their  youth,  knew;  and  loved  the  man  whose 
life  is  herein  portrayed.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  literary 
production.  It  is  the  story  of  a  great  life,  simply, 
though  imperfectly,  told. 

The  most  valuable  assets  of  a  state  are  its  chil¬ 
dren.  Its  destiny,  for  good  or  evil,  is  in  their  hands. 
They  need  guide-posts  as  theyj  travel  along  the 
crowded  highway  of  life,  and  there  are  none  better 
than  the  examples  of  stainless  lives. 

The  distinguished  Georgian,  whose  life  story  is 
recorded  here,  was  a  plain,  unassuming  Southern 
gentleman,  clean  of  life  and  lofty  in  spirit,  into 
whose  hands,  through  a  long  reach  of  years,  the 
educational  training  of  thousands  of  Georgia’s  sons 
and  daughters  was  placed. 

Above  all  other  things  he  emphasized  the  building 
of  character.  The  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good — 
on  these  he  placed  the  highest  values.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection  a  great  university  functioned  with  ever- 
increasing  usefulness  and  success,  but  the  great 
Chancellor  considered  nothing  accomplished  as  a  fin¬ 
ished  product  unless  it  bore  the  stamp  of  unques¬ 
tioned  character. 

Those  who  in  their  college  days  learned  to  love 

Uncle  Dave”  have  had  the  rare  privilege  of  sitting 
at  his  feet  and  hearing  the  words  of  wise  counsel 
and  fatherly  advice  as  they  fell  from  his  lips.  And 
yet  to  those  who  never  knew  him,  especially  the 
young,  who,  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Georgia, 
may  chance  to  read  these  pages,  may  come  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  high  ideals  of  his  life,  and  the  state  he 
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loved  with  passionate  devotion  may  become  all  the 
richer  in  that  her  children  come  to  know  the  story 
of  his  life. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  go  beyond  a  simple 
narration  of  his  life,  and  those  portions  of  the  book 
that  bear  quotation  marks  are  the  ones  to  which 
the  particular  attention  of  the  reader  is  called.  His 
views  of  life,  its  blessings,  its  sorrows,  its  hopes, 
its  aspirations,  its  joys  and  its  rewards  are  given 
just  as  he  placed  them  before  the  young  men  and 
young  women  who  passed  through  the  institution 
over  which  he  presided. 

He  was  a  representative  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Old  South,  who,  under  the  exigencies  of  new  condi¬ 
tions,  met  and  helped  solve  many  vexatious  prob¬ 
lems  that  confronted  his  people.  There  was  nothing 
dearer  to  him  than  his  native  state  and  her  boys 
and  girls.  The  best  achievements  of  his  life  are 
those  whose  influence  will  live  in  lives  made  better 
and  nobler  through  his  teachings. 

It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  have  enjoyed  the  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  of  David  Crenshaw  Barrow  through 
many  years  of  close  association.  Now  that  he  has 
passed  on  and  no  longer  in  the  flesh  clasps  the 
hands  of  those  who  loved  him,  it  is  a  rare  pleasure, 
sweetened  by  the  sense  of  spiritual  communion,  to 
swing  open  on  their  golden  hinges  the  gates  to 
memory  land  and  on  the  printed  page  recount  some 
of  the  deeds  and  publish  some  of  the  utterances 
that  made  him  during  his  life  the  best-beloved  cit¬ 
izen  of  Georgia. 


T.  W.  Reed. 


CHAPTER  I 


EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  GEORGIA 

The  colony  of  Georgia  had  existed  only  forty- 
three  years  when  her  duly-chosen  representatives 
cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  The  greater  part  of  her  present  terri¬ 
tory  was  possessed  by  the  Indians  and  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  settlements  had  been 
established  by  the  white  man. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Savannah  and  up  the  Savannah 
river  as  far  as  Augusta  there  were  several  small  com¬ 
munities,  and  a  number  of  hardy  pioneers  had 
braved  the  dangers  that  threatened  and  had  pushed 
out  westward  from  the  Savannah  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  a  country  where  the  white  man  was 
unknown. 

Following  the  lead  of  General  Oglethorpe  and  his 
band  of  colonists  at  Savannah,  there  was  from  year 
to  year  an  influx  of  settlers  from  the  older  colonies, 
attracted  by  tales  of  rich  farming  lands,  mineral 
wealth  and  a  wide  field  for  success  in  various  lines 
of  adventure  and  enterprise. 

While  a  number  of  South  Carolinians  crossed  the 
Savannah  in  search  of  greater  opportunities  in  the 
newly-founded  colony,  there  was  also  a  large  ex¬ 
odus  of  Virginians  and  North  Carolinians,  who  left 
their  native  heath  to  try  their  fortunes  under  what 
they  deemed  more  favorable  skies. 

Some  of  these  men  were  possessed  of  comfortable 
incomes  when  they  came  to  Georgia,  comfortable  at 
least  according  to  the  standards  of  those  times, 
though  they  would  not  rank  so  high  if  measured  by 
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the  present  financial  scale.  Others  there  were  who 
brought  mth  them  little  of  worldly  goods  but  an 
abundance  of  grit  and  determination.  Nor  was  there 
lacking  the  inevitable  sprinkling  of  idlers  and 
drones,  a  type  that  always  may  be  found  in  any 
community. 

Many  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  Georgia  were  de¬ 
scendants  of  Virginia  cavaliers,  some  came  direct 
from  England,  and  in  large  measure  these  people  of 
English  strain  dominated  the  thought  and  the  life 
of  the  young  colony. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  found  the  youngest 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  firm  in  its  opposition  to  the 
English  government,  although  there  was  also  con¬ 
siderable  Tory  sentiment  among  the  citizens  of  Geor¬ 
gia  at  that  time.  Several  engagements  of  more  or 
less  importance  were  on  Georgia  soil,  and  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  went  to  the  front  to  fight  with 
valor  and  devotion  for  the  freedom  of  their  own 
colonial  government  and  that  of  other,  sister  col¬ 
onies  as  well. 

The  movement  of  colonization  westward  from  the 
town  of  Augusta  and  the  county  of  Richmond  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  formation  of  the  county  of  Wilkes,  and 
later  on  Franklin,  and  also  the  county  of  Oglethorpe. 
Into  this  latter  county  there  came  a  number  of 
sturdy  pioneers,  men  and  women  from  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  who  established  comfortable  homes 
and  became  citizens  of  prominence  in  the  succeeding 
years. 

These  people  laid  the  foundations  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  constitutes  the  background  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  Georgia  history,  and  some  of  them  were  the 
ancestors  of  him  of  whom  the  author  will  write  in 
the  succeeding  pages  of  this  book. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  OLD  HOME  PLACE 

In  Wolfskin  District,  Oglethorpe  County,  Georgia, 
is  the  old  home  place  where  David  Crenshaw  Barrow 
was  born  October  18,  1852. 

Around  this  spot  clustered  the  happiest  memories 
of  his  childhood,  and  even  down  to  old  age  he  went 
back  time  and  again  to  stroll  along  the  old  paths, 
pluck  a  sprig  of  box  from  the  ancient  hedge,  and  sit 
beneath  the  spreading  boughs  of  the  old  trees  and 
listen  to  the  echoes  that  floated  down  from  the  hills 
of  boyhood. 

The  broad  acres  of  the  old  home  place,  as  well  as 
several  other  farms,  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
his  people  for  many  years.  The  Lumpkins  and  the 
Popes  had  possessed  them  before  Oglethorpe  county 
was  cut  off  from  the  county  of  Wilkes.  They  had 
come  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  cast  their 
lots  with  the  new  colony.  They  were  people  of  much 
native  ability,  strong,  sturdy,  self-reliant,  deter¬ 
mined. 

Here  they  had  subdued  the  forest  and  had  wrested 
from  the  soil  a  rich  return  for  their  labors.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  number  of  settlers  had  increased  until 
something  of  a  community  life  had  been  developed. 
Possessed  of  enough  lands  and  money  with  which 
to  atford  the  real  comforts  and  advantages  of  those 
days,  they  contributed  their  part  to  the  building  of 
a  splendid  civilization. 

Typical  of  the  old  Southern  plantation  life  was 
everything  that  surrounded  the  home  in  which  David 
Barrow  spent  his  childhood  days.  War  and  inev- 
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itable  changes  that  followed  in  its  wake  effaced  in 
large  measure  the  plantation  life  of  the  Old  South, 
and  this  old  place  has  a  more  or  less  abandoned  ap¬ 
pearance  now,  as  do  the  greater  number  of  Southern 
ante-bellum  houses,  where  wealth  and  culture  once 
reigned. 

The  old  families  have  broken  up  and  have  gone 
into  the  cities.  The  losses  in  the  great  struggle  of 
the  sixties  removed  many  from  ease  and  affluence 
and  placed  upon  them  the  none  too  easy  task  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  The  tenant  farmer  has  taken  over 
many  of  the  old,  historic  places  and  to  many  of  the 
old  regime  they  have  become  simply  a  memory. 

These  old  places  were  well  worth  preserving,  ]mt 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  owners  in  most  instances 
to  keep  them.  It  was  at  first  a  question  of  lack  of 
money,  and  in  the  succeeding  years  it  became  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  changing  systems  and  of  economic  problems. 

The  house  in  which  David  Barrow  was  born  was 
a  rambling  kind  of  house,  two  stories  in  height  and 
built  of  wood.  It  was  not  of  the  ante-bellum  South¬ 
ern  type  with  tall  columns  across  the  front.  In  fact 
it  was  not  of  any  distinctive  type  of  architecture.  Yet 
withal  it  was  attractive  and  inviting  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  it  was  well-kept.  Its  builder  had  an  eye 
for  comfort  and  consequently  it  was  a  house  in  which 
one  delighted  to  live.  Its  rooms  were  large  and  airy 
and  yet  quite  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather 
when  the  family  would  gather  around  the  big  fire¬ 
place,  where  the  cheery  blaze  danced  and  leaped 
over  the  hickory  logs.  Its  spacious  verandas  in¬ 
vited  one  to  ease  and  comfort  during  the  warm  sea¬ 
sons  that  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  house  was  torn  down 
years  ago  and  a  smaller  house  built  that  was  more 
suitable  for  tenant  farmers. 
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If  the  big  house  was  in  every  way  comfortable, 
so  were  the  numerous  outhouses  for  servants  and 
horses  and  cattle;  and  the  grounds,  adorned  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  were  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive. 

A  flower  garden,  in  which  bloomed  a  variety  of 
flowers,  commanded  the  loving  attention  of  ‘‘Old 
Miss,’’  while  on  the  sides  were  hedges  of  boxwood 
that  gave  to  the  place  some  of  the  features  of  the 
English  manor.  To  the  rear  of  the  house  was  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  garden,  from  which  came  to 
the  table  in  the  big  house  a  great  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables,  while  over  to  the  left,  enclosed  by  a  wall  of 
native  stone,  was  the  family  graveyard,  where  slept 
the  forbears  of  the  owners. 


CHAPTER  III 


ANCESTRY  OF  DAVID  CRENSHAW  BARROW 

Just  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  trace  the  ancestry 
of  David  Crenshaw  Barrow  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  knowledge  of  the  people  from  whom  he 
sprang.*  He  came  of  pure  English  blood.  As  far 
back  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  Barrows,  Lump¬ 
kins,  Popes,  Crenshaws  and  Hills  were  well-known 
and  prosperous  English  people.  Many  of  them  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina;  and,  following  closely  upon  the  founding 
of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  by  James  Edward  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  a  number  of  them  cast  their  lots  with  the 
infant  colony  and  contributed  largely  to  its  early 
history. 

Thomas  Barrow  was  born  in  Lancashire,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1640.  Not  more  than  half  a  century  had 
passed  since  the  English  had  planted  the  first  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river,  when  he, 
although  not  of  age,  heard  of  the  new  country  and 
the  opportunities  it  otfered  to  daring  and  resolute 
manhood.  So  he  left  home  and  emigrated  to  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  is  not  known  how  much  of  worldly  posses¬ 
sions  he  brought  with  him,  but  it  is  known  that  he 
became  a  prosperous  farmer  in  that  colony  and  lived 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety,  dying  in  Southampton 
county  in  1730. 

His  son,  Thomas  Barrow,  was  born  in  1690,  on 
the  farm  that  stretched  along  the  Nottoway  river 


*  Statements  in  Chapter  III  as  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Barrow,  Lump¬ 
kin,  Pope  and  Hill  families  are  from  the  book  The  HilU  of  Georgia,  by 
Lodowick  J.  Hill. 
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in  Southampton  county.  The  second  wife  of  this 
Thomas  Barrow  was  Elizabeth  Atkinson  and  to  them 
was  born  a  son,  James  Barrow,  January  31,  1757. 

James  Barrow  was  only  eighteen  years  old  when 
at  Concord  in  1775  was  fired  ‘‘the  shot  heard  round 
the  world.  ’  ’  He  left  a  diary  in  which  he  tells  of  his 
services  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  “that  he  en¬ 
listed  when  19  years  of  age,  April  1776,  in  the  N.  C, 
Continental  Line  as  a  private  in  the  Regt.  of  Col, 
Jethro  Sumner.’’  From  this  statement  it  appears 
that  his  people  had  moved  from  Virginia  to  North 
Carolina,  where  they  lived  for  some  time. 

Continuing  his  writing  in  his  diary,  he  says*. 
“They  were  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  when  Independence 
was  declared  and  published;  from  there  were  or¬ 
dered  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  under  General  Lee; 
were  Marched  thence  northward  and  at  Georgetown, 
on  the  Potomac,  I  had  the  smallpox  by  inoculation, 
and  in  June  1777  joined  the  army  in  Penn.”  He  says 
further:  “I  was  this  year  (1777)  in  the  noted  bat¬ 
tles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  still  being  pre¬ 
served  by  the  same  Providence.  We  encamped  this 
vdnter  (1777-78)  at  the  Valley  Forge  on  the  School- 
kill  River” — “saw  service  in  New  York,  discharged 
Nov.  10, 1778  in  N.  C.,  called  to  service  again  under 
Col.  Jonas  Johnson  and  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  Nov.  1789  removed  to  Georgia  and  in  1792 
purchased  1,500  acres  in  Burke  county  which  I  yet 
hold  (1819).”  He  moved  to  Baldwin  county  in  1802 
where  he  “purchased  a  large  plantation  and  made 
his  home”  until  his  death  in  1827.  He  had  a  home 
in  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  also  and  here  he  erected  a 
building  in  his  yard  to  house  his  valuable  library. 
This  has  been  dissipated,  only  a  few  valuable  and 
choice  volumes  that  were  in  the  hands  of  his  children 
having  been  preserved.  These  properties  he  left  to 
his  children.  He  was  a  man  of  very  strong  mind 
and  a  great  reader. 
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Born  to  him  by  his  third  wife,  Patience  Crenshaw, 
were  two  children,  David  Crenshaw  Barrow,  who 
was  thei  father  of  him  whose  life  story  is  to  be  told 
in  these  pages,  and  Precious  Patience  Barrow,  who 
became  the  wife  of  William  McKinley,  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ca.,  and  whose  descendants  are  among  the  best 
known  people  of  the  state. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  Virginia  was  Jacob 
Lumpkin  to  whom  in  1682  were  granted  565  acres  in 
St.  Stephens  Parish  in  the  county  of  Kent  on  the 
Mattapony  river. 

Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin,  of  Georgia,  in  the 
manuscript  volume,  ‘^Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Wil¬ 
son  Lumpkin,’’  written  and  compiled  by  himself  in 
1852,  now  in  the  DeRenne  Library,  Wormsloe,  Ga., 
expresses  the  opinion  that  his  great-great-grand¬ 
father  was  probably  Dr.  Thomas  Lumpkin,  who  set¬ 
tled  in  King  and  Queen  county  in  the  Old  Dominion 
in  the  seventeenth  century  on  coming  to  this  country 
from  England.  And  it  is  believed  that  he  was  the 
son  of  the  Jacob  Lumpkin  above  referred  to. 

John  Lumpkin,  a  native  of  Virginia,  residing  in 
Pittsylvania  county,  married  Lucy  Hopson,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Capt.  Henry  Hopson,  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  When  his  second  son,  Wilson,  was  one  year 
of  age,  he  moved  to  Wilkes  county,  Georgia,  settling 
on  Long  Creek,  where  he  was  for  a  number  of  years 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  county  of  Oglethorpe  was 
created  and  he  was  for  years  the  judge  of  the  inferior 
court  in  that  county;  he  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1798  which  framed  the  Constitution  of 
Georgia,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  which 
passed  the  rescinding  act  of  the  Yazoo  Fraud.  For 
many  years  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Oglethorpe  county.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Meson 
Academy  at  Lexington,  Ga.,  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  under  whose  oversight  Mercer 
Institute — now  Mercer  University — ^was  founded  in 
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1832.  One  of  his  younger  sons,  Joseph  Henry  Lump¬ 
kin,  became  a  famous  lawyer  and  was  the  first  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  and  one 
of  his  great-grandsons,  J oseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  was 
for  years  a  distinguished  member  of  that  judicial 
tribunal. 

Wilson  Lumpkin  was  born  in  Pittsylvania  county, 
Va.,  January  14,  1783.  ‘^He  was  one  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  figures  of  his  day  in  Georgia.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  and  United  States  Senator.  Twice 
in  succession  he  filled  the  office  of  Governor;  and 
in  1823  he  was  commissioned  by  President  Monroe  to 
mark  the  boundary  line  between  Georgia  and  Flor¬ 
ida.  Under  the  Cherokee  Treaty,  1835,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  General  Jackson  to  act  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  From  his  16th  to  his  60th  year  (a  term  of 
44  years)  he  was  constantly  in  public  life,  filling 
almost  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  in 
all  performing  arduous,  faithful  and  valuable  ser¬ 
vice.  ’  ’ 

At  the  age  of  18,  on  November  26,  1800,  Wilson 
Lumpkin  married  Elizabeth  Walker,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Sanders  Walker,  a  noted  Baptist  preacher,  and 
his  wife,  Sarah  Lamar.  A  daughter,  Lucy  Hopson 
Lumpkin,  was  born  to  them,  February  28,  1803,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Middleton  Pope,  November  27, 
1820,  and  was  the  grandmother  of  David  C.  Barrow, 
who  became  Chancellor  of  The  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia. 

Henry  Pope  was  a  resident  of  Isle  of  Wight 
county,  Virginia,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  his  father  having  been  among  the  earliest 
settlers  in  that  colony.  His  son,  John  Pope,  was 
born  about  1699  and  died  in  Edgecombe  county,  N. 
C.,  in  1745.  John  Pope’s  son,  Henry,  was  born 
about  1728  in  Edgecombe  county.  He  appears  to 
have  dealt  largely  in  lands  and  by  inheritance  and 
purchase  to  have  owned  a  considerable  acreage. 
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Henry  Pope’s  son,  Henry  Augustine,  was  born 
August  6,  1760,  in  Halifax  county,  N.  C.,  and  died 
December  9,  1807,  in  Oglethorpe  county,  Ga.  He 
married  Clara  Hill,  daughter  of  Abraham  Hill,  of 
Wake  county,  N.  C.  To  them  was  born  Middleton 
Pope,  May  2,  1794,  who  married,  November  27, 
1820,  Lucy  Hopson  Lumpkin,  daughter  of  Wilson 
Lumpkin. 

Born  to  Middleton  Pope  and  his  wife,  Lucy  Hop- 
son  Lumpkin  Pope,  was  a  daughter,  Sarah  Eliza¬ 
beth  Pope,  who  became  the  wife  of  David  Crenshaw 
Barrow  and  the  mother  of  the  late  Chancellor  David 
Crenshaw  Barrow. 

Such  were  the  ancestors  of  David  Crenshaw  Bar* 
row:  of  sturdy  English  stock,  early  settlers  in  the 
New  World,  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  landowners 
and  citizensl  of  prominence  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic,  statesmen  wise  in  the  councils  of  state  and 
nation,  men  and  women  of  high  character  and  strong 
mentality. 

Thus  by  heredity  and  environment  the  future 
Chancellor  of  The  University  of  Georgia  was  richly 
endowed.  He  lived  to  illustrate  throughout  a  long 
life  the  value  of  the  heritage  thus  handed  down  to 
him. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CHILDHOOD  DAYS 

When  David  Crenshaw  Barrow  and  Sarah  Eliza¬ 
beth  Pope  were  married,  October  23,  1838,  the  ques* 
tion  of  their  home  became  one  about  which  there 
was  much  discussion.  The  bridegroom  was-  the 
son  of  a  large  landowner  and  lived  with  his  father 
at  the  old  home,  Beulah,’^  near  Milledgeville,  Ga. 
He  had  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  a  plantation 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  ‘‘Home  Place to  which 
to  take  his  bride. 

But  he  had  not  reckoned  with  the  home  ties  that 
bound  his  fair  young  bride  to  the  home  of  her  girl¬ 
hood  in  Oglethorpe  county.  She  had  the  better  of 
the  argument  and  he  agreed  to  forego  his  purchase 
and  live  in  the  home  of  her  father,  Middleton  Pope, 
who  was  himself  the  owner  of  a  large  landed  estate. 

A  number  of  children  came  to  bless  this  happy 
union,  among  whom,  next  to  the  youngest,  was  David 
Crenshaw  Barrow,  Jr. 

The  earlier  childhood  days  of  young  Dave  Barrow 
were  thus  spent  on  the  farm  in  Oglethorpe  county. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  means  and  his  mother 
shared  in  an  estate  of  no  small  proportions.  Such 
advantages  as  the  civilization  of  those  days  atford- 
ed,  he  enjoyed  along  with  his  several  brothers  and 
sisters. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  scarcely  three  years 
of  age,  and  he  came  under  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandmother,  the  daughter  of  Governor  Wilson 
Lumpkin.  In  the  years  of  his  maturity  and  old  age, 
he  would  sometimes  feel  that  he  could  remember  the 
gentle  touch  of  his  mother’s  hand  and  the  look  upon 
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her  face  as  she  bent  over  him  in  his  little  bed.  And 
yet  he  could  not  affirm  this  with  positiveness.  He 
often  told  the  writer  that  he  believed  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  were  often  present  with  their  loved  ones 
and  that,  although  he  never  knew  his  mother  save  in 
the  most  indefinite  way,  he  had  passed  through  hours 
when  in  spirit  he  knew  she  was  with  him. 

The  love  that  he  would  have  showered  upon  his 
mother  he  gave  in  unstinted  measure  to  his  grand¬ 
mother.  Throughout  all  his  writings  and  public  ad¬ 
dresses  one  finds  reference  to  that  cultured  and  re¬ 
fined  daughter  of  the  Old  South,  especially  in  his 
two  lectures,  ‘‘My  Grandmother’s  Key  Basket,”  and 
“Box  Borders.” 

In  the  formative  period  of  his  life,  her  guiding 
hand  shaped  in  large  measure  his  destiny.  She  lived 
to  see  him  happily  married  and  already  steadily 
mounting  the  ladder  of  success. 

He  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children:  Pope, 
who  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  jurist  and 
who  served  Georgia  in  the  United  States  Senate; 
James,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  Olustee;  Thomas,  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  later  be¬ 
came  a  Baptist  minister ;  Lucy,  who  became  the  wife 
of  John  Addison  Cobb,  the  eldest  son  of  General 
Howell  Cobb;  Clara,  who  remained  unmarried  and 
who  took  charge  of  her  father’s  household  when  her 
grandmother,  on  account  of  advancing  age,  could  no 
longer  look  after  it;  Nellie,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Bourke  Spalding,  of  Sapelo  Island,  Ga. ;  Benjamin, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years;  himself; 
and  Henry,  who  died  just  after  reaching  his  ma¬ 
jority. 

These  children  had  as  good  educational  advant¬ 
ages  as  could  be  secured  in  those  days.  In  the  early 
fifties  Mr.  Barrow  made  inquiry  for  a  teacher  to 
direct  the  education  of  his  children  and  after  due 
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consideration  selected  Mr.  Ripley  Perkins  Adams, 
son  of  his  old  teacher  at  Andover,  Mr.  William 
Adams. 

Mr.  Adams  soon  impressed  himself  upon  the  little 
community  and  the  neighbors  wished  him  to  teach 
their  children  also.  Mr.  Barrow,  realizing  the  great 
need  for  this  school,  built  an  adequate  school  build¬ 
ing  on  a  beautiful  spot  near  his  home,  where  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  Mr.  Adams  taught  all  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  younger  Barrow  children,  including  Dave, 
were  too  young  to  go  to  school  to  Mr.  Adams  when 
he  first  assumed  his  duties  as  teacher ;  and  Mr.  Bar- 
row  accordingly  brought  down  from  New  England 
Miss  Priscilla  Flint  Sawyer,  who  became  their  gov¬ 
erness.  Years  later  she  became  the  second  wife  of 
Mr.  Barrow.  She  was  devoted  to  her  husband’s 
children  by  his  first  wife,  and  said  they  were  the 
finest  family  of  children  she  ever  knew. 

Just  before  the  opening  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  Mr.  Barrow  moved  to  Athens  in  order  to 
give  his  children  still  better  educational  advantages. 
His  three  younger  sons  were  sent  to  the  University 
High  School  (where  the  Co-ordinate  College  of  The 
University  of  Georgia  now  is),  Mr.  Carroll,  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  Col.  Leon  H.  Charbonnier,  later  Professor 
of  Physics  in  The  University  of  Georgia,  being  the 
instructors. 

Crowded  into  the  first  eight  years  of  the  life  of 
young  Dave  Barrow  were  experiences  that  made  him 
forever  a  lover  of  nature,  of  forests  and  fields,  of 
birds  and  beasts,  of  smiling  meadows  and  babbling 
brooks.  And  even  after  coming  to  Athens,  he  spent 
much  time  back  on  the  farm  in  Oglethorpe  county. 

He  often  said  in  later  years  that  he  could  not  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  he  was  not  a  lover  of  nature. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  born  in  him ;  it  lived  in  him 
throughout  a  long  life. 
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He  occasionally,  as  a  young  boy,  would  take  his 
gun  and  go  out  hunting  with  the  other  boys,  but  he 
was  not  passionately  fond  of  hunting.  He  would  at 
times  hunt  for  opossums,  squirrels  or  rabbits.  He 
did  not  fancy  much  the  killing  of  birds.  He  much 
preferred  looking  at  them  or  listening  as  they  twit¬ 
tered  in  the  leafy  branches  of  the  trees. 

Like  other  boys  he  enjoyed  taking  his  rod  and 
line  and  angling  for  such  fish  as  could  be  found  in 
the  small  streams  near  his  home,  and  was  content 
to  gather  in  a  few  minnows  or  perch  or  the  ever¬ 
present  Georgia  catfish.  But  he  loved  the  stream 
better  than  he  loved  the  fishing.  He  had  enough  of 
the  poet  in  him  to  appreciate  the  music  of  the  brook 
as  it  danced  through  the  leafy  glen  or  rough  ravine 
on  its  way  to  the  bosom  of  the  river. 

As  a  boy  he  loved  to  play  the  simple  games  of  the 
countryside  beneath  the  spreading  boughs  of  the 
great  oaks  or  out  in  the  sunshine  of  the  open  fields. 
As  a  man  he  loved  the  forests  and  spoke  and  worked 
for  their  preservation.  Early  in  life  he  took  notice 
of  the  many  kinds  of  rocks  that  were  to  be  found  in 
his  neighborhood.  The  large  waterworn  rocks  near 
Lexington,  Ga.,  attracted  and  held  his  attention, 
especially  the  famous  ‘‘Shaking  Rock”  of  great  size, 
poised  so  delicately  on  its  three  pivots  that  it  can 
be  moved  by  the  pressure  of  one^s  hand.  Later 
on  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  formations  in  Georgia  and  for  a  time  served 
in  the  State  Geological  Survey. 

As  a  boy  he  loved  the  wild  flowers  of  the  country¬ 
side.  The  wild  violet  was  his  favorite  flower  then 
and  throughout  life.  For  the  great  boxwoods  that 
lined  the  walks  around  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born,  he  had  a  genuine  and  lasting  affection,  and  to 
one  of  his  best  lectures  he  gave  the  name  ‘  ‘  Box  Bor¬ 
ders.”  When  the  time  came  to  lay  his  mortal  frame 
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away,  in  the  casket  near  to  his  heart  was  a  sprig  of 
box  from  the  old  hedge  and  a  little  spray  of  violets. 

In  the  days  of  his  mature  manhood,  while  he  was 
Chancellor  of  The  University  of  Georgia,  the  great 
naturalist,  John  Burroughs,  came  on  a  visit  to  that 
institution.  The  writer  had  the  great  privilege  of 
being  with  them  when  they  met.  They  sat  and  talked 
for  hours.  It  was  the  mingling  of  kindred  spirits. 

In  boyhood,  in  youth  and  in  manhood,  he  caught 
the  vision  of  the  true  and  beautiful  in  nature,  saw 
^  ^  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks  and 
good  in  everything.’’ 


CHAPTER  V 

WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  DAYS 

David  C.  Barrow,  Jr.,  was  a  little  more  than  eight 
years  old  when  the  opening  gun  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  not  yet 
thirteen  when  the  drama  of  carnage  and  blood  closed 
at  Appomattox.  He  knew  comparatively  little  of 
what  was  going  on ;  certainly  he  was  not  old  enough 
to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  rapidly-developing 
movements  in  his  community  and  state. 

The  soldier  has  always  been  the  small  boy’s  hero. 
There  is  something  in  the  trappings  of  war  that  has 
always  stirred  the  blood  of  youth.  Just  how  far 
the  pendulum  may  continue  to  swing  in  the  other 
direction  remains  to  be  seen.  The  best  thought  of 
the  world  is  expressing  the  hope  that  all  the  glamor 
of  war  will  be  stripped  away  and  that  its  horrors 
will  for  all  time  deter  men  and  nations  from  ever 

again  taking  up  the  sword. 

But  back  there  it  was  something  glorious  to  fight 
for  the  South,  and  the  flower  of  Southern  youth  step^ 
ped  out  gladly  and  with  enthusiasm  under  the  flag  of 
the  new  republic. 

The  older  boys  in  the  Barrow  family  were  among 
the  first  to  enlist.  The  little  eight-year-old  Dave 
watched  them  with  childish  interest  as  they  donned 
their  new  uniforms  and  went  forth  to  battle.  Negro 
slavery  was  an  issue,  it  is  true,  but  little  fellows  as 
well  as  grown-ups  could  never  have  realized  that 
fact  from  the  way  in  which  the  old  black  ‘'mammies” 
from  down  in  Oglethorpe  proudly  did  their  part  in 
getting  “Marse”  Pope  and  “Marse”  Tom  ready  for 
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the  fighting,  sending  them  off  with  the  homely  but 
heartfelt  best  wishes  of  the  loyal  plantation  darky. 

Young  Dave  would  often  go  with  his  father  to  the 
public  gatherings  in  Athens  and  watch  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  companies  preparatory  to  their  depart¬ 
ure  for  the  battle  front.  The  Barrow  family  was 
now  living  in  Athens,  and  Athens  was  the  rallying 
center  for  that  entire  section  of  the  state.  Had  he 
been  two  years  older  this  boy  would  no  doubt  have 
been  at  least  a  drummer  boy  toward  the  end  of  the 
war  and  would  have  worn  the  jacket  of  gray. 

His  brother  Pope  served  in  Virginia  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Troup  Artillery  and  later  on  was  a  cap¬ 
tain  on  the  staff  of  General  Howell  Cobb.  His 
brother  James  was  killed  February  20,  1864,  in  the 
Battle  of  Olustee,  Fla.  His  brother  Tom  fought  with 
conspicuous  bravery  as  a  private  in  the  Troup  Ar¬ 
tillery,  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Thomas  R. 
R.  Cobb,  and  after  the  death  of  General  Cobb  at 
Fredericksburg  became  adjutant  of  Hood’s  Bat¬ 
talion  of  Cavalry. 

His  father,  past  the  age  limit  for  service  in  the 
field,  had  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Secession  Con¬ 
vention  of  1861  that  took  Georgia  out  of  the  Union 
and  throughout  the  war  had,  in  addition  to  giving 
three  sons  to  the  cause,  rendered  aid  in  every  way, 
sparingi  neither  time  nor  labor  nor  money  in  his 
service. 

Thus  young  Dave  Barrow,  being  no  mollycoddle 
but  possessed  of  a  fighting  spirit  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  would  have  gone  to  the  colors  but  for  his  age. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  he  played  sol¬ 
dier  at  home  with  his  boy  friends  and  one  of  his 
chief  pleasures  was  in  building  forts  and  defending 
them  from  the  enemy. 

The  war  wore  on  and  the  child  became  a  youth 
verging  towards  young  manhood  before  the  end  of 
the  Confederate  struggle  came,  and  out  of  that  great 
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contest  that  covered  the  years  of  his  childhood  he 
carried  memories  that  he  always  cherished. 

The  coming  of  reconstruction  found  him  a  young 
boy  i^  the  adolescent  period  of  life,  quick  to  resent 
the  insults  heaped  upon  his  people  under  the  regime 
of  the  carpetbagger  and  the  scalawag.  He  was  not 
quite  old  enough  to  enter  The  University  of  Georgia, 
but  he  was  frequently  thrown  with  the  college  boys 
in  those  days.  He  became  quite  familiar  with  the 
ways  of  the  students,  and  the  old  campus  saw  much 
of  him  as  he  mixed  and  mingled  with  the  boys  who 
were  slightly  older  than  he  but  who  were  his  firm 
friends.  He  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
could  enroll  as  a  student  and  those  were  the  days 
when  his  heart  first  went  out  to  the  great  old  in¬ 
stitution  over  whose  destinies  in  the  years  to  come 
he  was  to  preside  as  Chancellor. 

In  recounting  the  incidents  of  those  days,  he 
would  often  tell  the  writer  how  he  was  thrilled  by 
the  reading  of  the  great  Bush  Arbor  and  Davis  Hall 
addresses  of  Robert  Toombs  and  Benjamin  H.  Hill 
and  Howell  Cobb  as  they  cast  defiance  at  the  oppres¬ 
sors  of  the  South.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
came  to  believe  that  anyone  could  be  as  eloquent  as 
those  three  men,  unless  it  was  George  P.  Pierce,  the 
great  Methodist  bishop. 

He  would  often  recall  with  interest  the  stirring 
times  when  a  young  student,  Albert  H.  Cox,  in  a 
speech  at  Commencement  had  so  enraged  the  mili¬ 
tary  rulers  in  Georgia  that  the  continued  existence  of 
the  University  seemed  threatened  by  the  withdrawal 
of  support  by  the  government.  Henry  W.  Grady, 
who  some  years  later  became  a  famous  editor  and 
orator,  the  eloquent  apostle  of  the  New  South,  and 
Peter  W.  Meldrim,  who  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  graced  the  bar  and  the  bench  in  Georgia,  and 
Nathaniel  E.  Harris,  brave  Confederate  soldier, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  Walter  B. 
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Hill,  in  later  years  to  become  the  great  and  beloved 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  scores  of  others 
who  have  left  their  imprint  upon  the  history  of  their 
state  and  nation,  were  among  the  friends  of  his 
young  manhood. 

As  he  grew  older  he  rarely  called  back  the  mem^ 
ories  of  reconstruction.  They  were  not  pleasant 
and  he  was  content  to  let  them  slumber.  They  called 
up  bitter  feelings  and  he  had  put  these  feelings  out  of 
his  heart.  But,  while  he  could  forgive  he  could  not 
forget  entirely  and  sometimes  he  would  talk  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  of  what  he  knew  about 
that  despicable  chapter  in  American  history. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  came  into  existence  just  as  he 
entered  young  manhood.  In  its  beginning  the  young 
boys  were  not  members.  Even  in  the  succeeding 
years  very  few  boys  took  part  in  the  workings  of 
that  organization. 

Young  Barrow  was  not  a  member  of  the  Klan. 
Yet  of  necessity  he  came  to  know  much  of  what  the 
Ku  Klux  did,  as  in  fact  very  nearly  all  the  people 
came  to  know.  In  the  days  of  his  mature  and  old 
age  he  rarely  had  anything  to  say  about  the  Klan. 
One  could  tell,  hov^^ever,  that  he  recognized  the  ser¬ 
vices  done  by  the  first  Klan  in  controlling  a  race  just 
coming  into  freedom  and  full  citizenship,  and  con¬ 
demned  some  of  the  actions  of  the  Klan  of  later 
years  where  undue  harshness  and  cruelty  were  exer¬ 
cised  by  its  members. 

As  will  appear  later  in  these  pages,  he  was  kind  to 
the  negroes,  interested  in  their  welfare,  anxious  for 
them  to  succeed  as  citizens,  and  ready  to  help  them 
in  every  worthy  endeavor. 

While  the  possessions  of  his  father  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  engulfed  and  swept  away  by  the  war,  the 
losses  were  heavy  enough  to  deprive  him  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  of  many  things  they  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have  enjoyed.  He  thus  came  to  learn  in  the 
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school  of  experience  the  lessons  of  thrift  and  econ¬ 
omy,  and  while,  in  after  life,  he  did  not  accumulate 
a  fortune,  being  a  teacher  and  consequently  sharing 
the  financial  lot  of  that  class  of  workers,  he  still  was 
able  to  carry  into  practice  the  many  splendid  les¬ 
sons  he  taught,  lived  modestly  but  well,  spent  money 
carefully  but  liberally  when  liberality  was  called 
for,  relieved  the  needy,  helped  the  struggling  boy 
in  his  battle  for  an  education,  discharged  all  his 
honest  debts  and  met  his  obligations  to  family, 
friends  and  humanity. 

In  this  school  of  experience  in  his  youth,  more 
than  at  any  other  time  in  his  life,  he  reached  those 
conclusions  so  powerfully  set  forth  in  his  ‘‘Rules 
for  Success,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  this  vol¬ 
ume. 

Likewise  in  this  period  he  gained  much  in  knowl¬ 
edge  of  men,  in  wisdom  and  sound  judgment,  and  in 
character  building  that  fitted  him  for  the  nineteen 
years  of  service  he  rendered  as  Chancellor  of  The 
University  of  Georgia,  moulding  the  character  of 
thousands  of  Georgia  boys  who  are  now  and  who 
are  yet  to  be  leaders  in  the  upbuilding  of  their  state. 


CHAPTER  VI 


HIS  LIFE  AS  A  COLLEGE  BOY 

The  college  life  of  David  Barrow  was  pretty  much 
the  life  of  the  average  college  boy  of  those  days.  It 
had  the  average  content  of  study  and  of  play,  of 
serious  thinking  and  of  fun.  There  were  not  as 
many  distractions  in  those  days  as  at  present.  The 
moving  picture,  the  automobile,  the  telephone,  the 
airship,  the  electric  cars,  the  radio,  the  intercol¬ 
legiate  football  and  baseball  games  had  not  come 
upon  the  scenes.  And  yet  college  life  then  was  not 
as  drab  an  affair  as  this  might  indicate. 

College  life  then  had  the  usual  temptations.  He 
faced  them  and  conquered  them.  He  gained  an  edu¬ 
cation  that  prepared  him  well  for  life’s  battles. 

He  matriculated  as  a  student  in  The  University  of 
Georgia  in  1869.  His  great-grandfather,  his  grand¬ 
father  and  his  father  had  all  served  with  fidelity 
and  efficiency  as  trustees  of  that  institution.  It 
was  right  at  his  doors  and  he  was  in  touch  with  it 
in  an  intimate  way.  His  closest  friends  were  among 
its  student  body.  It  would  have  been  an  utterly  un¬ 
looked-for  occurrence  had  he  gone  to  any  other  col¬ 
lege. 

To  the  student  of  the  present  day  it  would  be 
difficult  to  picture  the  University  of  that  time.  Only 
a  few  of  the  older  buildings  then  stood  upon  the 
campus.  A  portion!  of  the  present  Academic  Build¬ 
ing,  the  old  Ivy  Building,  now  a  part  of  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Building,  the  Demosthenian  and  Phi  Kappa 
Halls,  Old  College  and  New  College,  the  old  recita¬ 
tion  building  to  the  rear  of  Old  College,  and  four 
residences — these  were  all  the  buildings  on  the  cam- 
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pus.  In  the  beginning  the  campus  consisted  of  more 
than  six  hundred  acres ;  it  had  now  dwindled  in  size 
to  one  city  block. 

The  campus  then  consisted  of  the  thirty-seven 
acres  that  remained  of  the  initial  gift  of  Governor 
John  Milledge  in  1801,  the  block  bounded  by  Broad, 
Jackson,  Baldwin  and  Lumpkin  streets.  Across  the 
front  was  the  old  iron  fence  as  it  stands  today,  it 
having  been  erected  in  1859.  Down  on  the  corner 
was  a  well  from  which  drinking  water  was  drawn. 
Near  the  present  entrance  was  an  old-fashioned 
wooden  stile  over  which  pedestrians  came  and  went, 
and  further  down  Broad  street  was  another  stile. 

Just  inside  the  fence  was  an  enormous  oak  tree 
and  further  down  toward  the  Phi  Kappa  Hall  were 
two  other  oak  trees  of  like  size.  The  campus  then 
was  full  of  these  giant  oaks,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
now  disappeared. 

Laboratory  equipment  then  was  very  scarce;  the 
furniture  in  the  class  rooms  and  in  the  dormitory 
was  plain  and  in  every  way  inadequate.  It  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  on  account  of  lack  of  money. 
Back  of  that  time  the  University  had  been  compelled 
to  sell  otf  from  year  to  year  nearly  six  hundred 
acres  of  the  land  that  constituted  Governor  Mil- 
ledge’s  gift  at  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1801. 
The  state  had  not  up  to  that  time  placed  the  Uni¬ 
versity  on  its  annual  appropriation  sheet. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  money,  it  was  a 
good  institution  and  did  good  work.  No  doubt  it 
could  have  done  better  work  had  it  been  accorded 
more  liberal  support,  but,  surmounting  all  its  diffi¬ 
culties,  it  did  good  work  and  turned  out  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  product,  as  the  subsequent  history  of  Georgia, 
made  largely  by  its  graduates,  fully  attests. 

Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  one  of  the  finished  scholars 
of  his  day,  was  Chancellor.  Patrick  H.  Mell,  who 
served  later  as  Chancellor,  was  a  member  of  the  Fac- 
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ulty.  William  LeRoy  Broun,  Leon  H.  Charbonnier, 
Williams  Rutherford,  Charles  Morris,  and  a  few 
others,  constituted  the  remaining  membership  of  the 
Faculty. 

There  were  several  Greek  letter  fraternities  in 
the  University  at  that  time.  They  had  come  into 
the  life  of  the  University  just  after  the  war  with  the 
founding  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  chapter  in 
1866.  Young  Barrow  identified  himself  with  college 
fraternity  life  by  joining  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity. 
He  became  one  of  its  most  valued  and  most  popular 
members.  Throughout  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  he  never  lost  interest  in  his  fraternity.  He 
always  manifested  a  keen  interest  in  its  welfare. 
Weighing  carefully  the  advantages  and  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  college  fraternity  life,  he  always  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  beneficial.  He  recognized 
the  weak  points  and  freely  admitted  them,  but  be¬ 
lieved  that  much  good  was  in  the  college  fraternity 
life,  if  properly  directed  and  carefully  safeguarded. 

Among  the  students  of  the  University  none  was 
more  popular  than  Dave  Barrow.  He  came  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  and  distinguished  lineage,  but  he  was  essen¬ 
tially  democratic.  Rich  and  poor,  great  and  small, 
patrician  and  plebeian,  were  all  alike  to  him  when  he 
came  to  choose  his  friends.  Further  on  in  this  story 
of  his  life  the  reader  will  come  upon  a  few  pages 
wherein  will  be  told  the  story  of  a  farmer  boy,  with¬ 
out  education,  but  with  a  heart  of  gold,  who  was 
closer  to  Dave  Barrow  than  any  other  person  in  the 
world  outside  his  immediate  family  and  closest  rel¬ 
atives. 

After  one  year  of  life  in  college,  he  had  to  spend 
a  year  on  the  farm,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  he  resumed  his  work  in  college  and  went  on  to 
graduation. 

Young  Barrow  was  a  good  student,  but  not  one  of 
brilliant  parts.  His  mind  was  not  scintillating,  but 
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it  was  strong  and  steady.  He  did  not  reach  decisions 
quickly,  but  he  reached  them  surely.  His  tendency 
was  to  close  study  rather  than  to  rapid  survey  of 
assigned  lessons.  He  was  never  a  plodder,  nor  did 
he  engage  in  mental  sprinting.  He  maintained  a 
high  standing  in  his  classes  by  regular  attendance 
and  by  the  faithful  performance  of  the  tasks  assign¬ 
ed  him.  In  his  Senior  year  his  work  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  classes.  And  all  along  the  years  of 
his  college  life  he  was  building  character,  a  work 
that  he  developed  in  ever-increasing  measure,  pass¬ 
ing  its  benefits  in  after  years  to  two  generations  of 
Georgia  students. 

He  was  a  typical  Georgia  boy.  He  was  full  of  red 
blood.  There  was  nothing  fractious  about  him,  but 
he  had  a  full  supply  of  temper  that  sometimes  let 
loose  when  he  felt  that  circumstances  demanded  it. 
Yet  withal  he  abhorred  injustice  and  was  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  fair  dealing. 

A  few  times  in  his  boyhood  days  he  had  to  en¬ 
gage  in  fistic  encounter.  He  never  carried  weapons. 
In  one  of  his  addresses  he  told  how  he  got  into  a 
pretty  serious  fight  vfith  a  college  boy  and  was  se¬ 
riously  cut  with  a  knife.  He  was  defending  himself 
with  his  fists  but  got  the  worst  of  the  fight  when  the 
knife  in  the  hands  of  his  foe  came  into  play. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Demos thenian  literary 
society  and  took  considerable  interest  in  its  meet¬ 
ings.  He  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker  as  eloquence 
is  generally  defined  in  the  South.  He  had  a  style  of 
delivery  entirely  his  own,  but  it  was  very  impressive. 

While  a  student  in  the  University  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Man  of  Galilee 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
From  that  day  on  to  the  end  of  his  life  no  man 
served  his  Master  with  greater  faith  and  fidelity. 

Speaking  at  the  Memorial  exercises  held  in  the 
University  chapel  one  year  after  the  death  of  Chan- 
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cellor  Barrow,  Bishop  W.  N.  Ainsworth,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  said  of  him: 
^*A11  the  attainments  of  his  life  were  only  the  ap- 
propriate  setting  of  an  exalted  manhood,  whose 
greatness  was  its  goodness.  He  had  to  fight  to  hold 
in  subjection  the  vigorous  temper  of  a  virile  man. 
He  did  it  and  not  alone  through  the  discipline  of 
self-mastery,  but  through  the  subjection  of  his  life 
to  the  lordship  of  Him  Whose  mastery  brings  eman¬ 
cipation  to  the  surrendered  soul.  His  application 
for  membership  in  the  church  was  heard  by  his  fel¬ 
low-students  with  surprise.  One  of  them  said : 
‘Dave,  you  are  not  good  enough  to  join  the  church.’ 
He  instantly  replied:  ‘I  know  that  better  than  you 
do,  but  I  am  joining  because  it  will  help  me  get 
good.  ’  He  did  and  found  in  the  church  and  religion 
what  he  sought.” 

So  the  years  of  college  life  passed  by,  years  full 
of  the  rich  experiences  of  youth,  full  of  energy  and 
effort,  full  of  dreams  and  aspirations.  Commence¬ 
ment  Day  came  on  August  1874,  and  he  crossed  the 
threshhold  of  manhood  with  a  worthily  won  degree 
and  with  the  blessings  of  his  alma  mater. 


CHAPTER  VII 


GEOLOGIST,  FARMER,  LAWYER 

The  end  of  his  college  career  found  young  Barrow 
right  where  many  graduates  of  universities  find 
themselves  today,  facing  the  future  without  a  set¬ 
tled  conviction  as  to  the  proper  line  of  work  in  which 
to  engage. 

The  writer  has  always  believed  that  the  lack  of 
a  definite  objective  retards  the  advance  of  the  young 
college  graduate.  There  are  those,  however,  who 
think  that  he  loses  little  if  he  secures  a  large  amount 
of  general  information  and  mental  training  and  then 
determines  upon  his  life-work.  If  he  possesses  the 
requisite  amount  of  determination,  he  will  find  the 
right  path,  but  it  does  seem  that  he  sometimes  loses 
much  valuable  time  in  finding  it.  The  onward  march 
of  psychology  may  open  up  the  way  in  which  to 
point  out  definitely  to  the  student  the  path  along 
which  he  can  best  travel  to  success.  At  any  rate 
it  took  this  young  man  four  years  in  which  to  reach 
the  starting  point  in  his  real  profession  in  life — 
for  he  was  a  great  teacher  and  in  no  other  line  of 
work  could  he  have  achieved  so  much  success  or  ren¬ 
dered  so  conspicuous  service  to  his  community  and 
his  state.  Those  four  years  were  by  no  means  wast¬ 
ed  and  he  was  no  doubt  benefited  in  large  measure 
by  his  experiences  and  his  labors  prior  to  taking  up 
his  life  work. 

Geology  had  always  appealed  to  him.  He  loved 
to  study  the  soil  and  rock  formations.  Any  rock 
of  peculiar  shape,  composition  or  color  at  once 
caught  his  eye.  Even  down  to  old  age  he  had  a 
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habit  of  picking  up  rocks  and  making  a  study  of 
them. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  University  he  went  into 
the  service  of  the  state  as  a  member  of  the  state 
geological  survey.  This  work  engaged  his  attention 
for  two  years  and  during  that  time  he  rendered  con¬ 
spicuous  service  and  gained  much  information.  He 
traveled  extensively  over  the  northern  portion  of 
the  state  and  became  quite  familiar  with  the  rocks, 
the  soil,  the  streams,  and  the  mineral  deposits  of  that 
section  of  Georgia. 

He  was  at  that  time  rather  frail.  He  needed  work 
in  the  open  air.  His  work  in  the  geological  survey 
had  been  quite  beneficial  to  his  health  and  after 
giving  up  that  work,  he  tried  his  hand  a  while  at 
farming.  He  would  no  doubt  have  made  a  good 
farmer  had  he  remained  one  all  his  life,  but  he  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  become  a  lawyer.  So  he  studied 
law,  passed  a  creditable  examination,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  for  some  time  practiced  law  with  his 
elder  brother.  Pope,  who  by  that  time  had  become 
one  of  the  ablest  young  lawyers  in  the  state.  But 
it  was  not  written  in  the  book  of  Fate  that  he  was 
to  continue  in  the  ranks  of  that  great  profession, 
though  he  would  have  succeeded  as  a  lawyer  had  he 
continued  his  efforts  in  that  direction. 

Chief  Justice  Richard  B.  Russell,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia,  in  his  memorial  address,  January 
11, 1929,  said :  ‘‘He  would  have  made  a  great  lawyer. 
His  intense  love  of  justice,  his  zeal  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  his  abhorrence  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 
would  have  won  for  him  the  same  fame  at  the  bar 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  careers  of  his  great-grand¬ 
father,  his  great-uncle.  Chief  Justice  Lumpkin,  his 
brother  and  other  members  of  his  family.’^ 


CHAPTEE  VIII 


HIS  MARRIAGE  AND  HOME  LIFE 

On  February  5,  1879,  David  Crenshaw  Barrow 
and  Frances  Ingle  Childs  were  married.  Had  he 
lived  twenty-five  more  days  their  golden  wedding 
day  would  have  arrived.  Those  fifty  years  recorded 
the  story  of  a  home  life  sublimely  beautiful. 

Miss  Childs  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Asaph  K.  Childs.  Mr.  Childs  was  a  native  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Mrs.  Childs  a  native  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  They  came  to  Georgia  from  Springfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  1846.  Her  father  became  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Athens  and  throughout  his 
long  and  useful  life  was  one  of  the  city’s  most  hon¬ 
ored  citizens.  For  many  years  he  was  president  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Athens.  Her  mother  was  one 
of  the  city’s  most  cultured  and  beloved  women. 

The  wedding  was  solemnized  in  Emmanuel  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ingle,  rector  of  the 
church,  after  which  came  a  lovely  reception  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childs  on  Prince  Avenue. 

Mr.  Barrow  faced  the  same  situation  as  that  his 
father  had  met  when  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Middleton  Pope.  He  and  his  bride  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  living  in  a  home  of  their  own,  but  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  her  parents  and  for  eight  years  lived 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childs.  Then  they  went 
to  their  own  home  on  Bearing  Street,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  the  nineteen  years  spent  in  the 
Chancellor’s  house  on  the  campus  of  The  University 
of  Georgia,  they  spent  happily  the  remaining  years 
of  their  married  life. 

Four  children  came  to  brighten  and  bless  their 
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lives,  Susan  Childs,  who  married  Dr.  Samuel  J. 
Crowe,  now  head  of  the  Nose  and  Throat  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital;  Benjamin  Henry, 
now  a  well-known  civil  engineer,  who  married  Miss 
Henry  Hull  Lucas;  Eleanor  Priscilla,  who  married 
Eev.  Henry  Lee  Jewett  Williams,  a  brilliant  young 
Episcopal  minister,  who  in  1918  as  a  captain  of  in¬ 
fantry  in  the  326th  Regiment,  82nd  Division,  A.  E. 
F.,  fell  in  Flanders  Field;  and  David  Francis,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  in  The  University  of  Georgia, 
who  married  Miss  Mary  Augusta  Arnold. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Crowe  were  born  two 
children,  Samuel  J.  Jr.,  who  died  in  young  manhood, 
and  David)  Francis.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H. 
Barrow  was  born  one  daughter,  Susan  Frances,  who 
married  Professor  William  Tate,  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  McCallie  School,  Chattanooga,  Tennes¬ 
see.  To  Captain  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  J.  Williams  were 
born  two  children,  Jewett,  who  died  in  infancy, 
and  Eleanor.  To  Professor  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Bar- 
row  were  born  five  children,  Ida  Frances,  David 
Crenshaw,  Walter  Henry  Arnold,  who  died  in  in¬ 
fancy,  Mary  Augusta,  and  Benjamin  Childs. 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  a  devoted  husband  and 
father.  In  most  of  his  addresses  he  made  some  ref¬ 
erence  to  home  and  its  importance.  He  emphasized 
the  joys  of  home  life  because  he  had  experienced 
those  joys.  Between  him  and  his  wife  and  children 
there  was  an  unbroken  bond  of  affection. 

If  Mrs.  Barrow  had  any  hobby  in  her  younger 
days  it  was  gardening.  In  that  line  of  work  she  and 
her  husband  were  certainlly  congenial  spirits.  She 
has  always'  been  an  early  riser  and  at  night  has 
always  delighted  in  reading,  especially  in  keeping  up 
with  the  most  important  developments  throughout 
the  world. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  characteristics  of 
Mrs.  Barrow  during  the  life  of  her  distinguished 
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husband  was  the  loving  attention  she  paid  him  in 
all  the  periods  of  sickness  that  came  to  him.  In 
fact,  at  several  times  her  care  and  attention  were 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  his  recovery  from  ill¬ 
ness. 

She,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Jewett  Williams, 
lives  at  the  home  on  Bearing  Street.  In  the  sweet 
serenity  of  old  age  she  awaits  the  coming  of  that 
moment  when  she  will  clasp  the  hand  of  her  beloved 
partner,  ‘‘just  over  in  the  morning  land.’’ 


(About  the  time  of  their  marriage) 


CHAPTER  IX 


HIS  LIFE  AS  A  TEACHER 

On  September  19,  1878,  Mr.  Barrow  was  called 
to  the  position  of  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  The  University  of  Georgia.  At  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  at  that  time  was  Wil¬ 
liams  Rutherford.  Under  the  tutelage  of  that  grand 
old  man  and  his  young  and  enthusiastic  assistant, 
the  students  of  the  University  were  given  a  most 
thorough  and  most  etfective  mathematical  training. 

Five  years  later,  in  1883,  the  Trustees  decided  to 
lay  more  emphasis  upon  the  teaching  of  engineering. 
The  state  was  just  beginning  to  feel  the  touch  of 
industrial  development  and  many  young  men  were 
aspiring  to  become  skilled  engineers.  For  the  young 
professor  it  was  a  new  field  of  labor  but  one  that 
challenged  his  intense  interest.  Thus  it  was  that 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Engineering,  and  for  six 
years  did  all  his  teaching  in  that  department  of  ap¬ 
plied  mathematics. 

In  1889  he  became  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
a  few  years  later  went  to  the  head  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  when  advancing  years  removed  the  venerable 
Professor  Rutherford  from  active  duty. 

In  1899  he  became  Dean  of  Franklin  College,  the 
duties  of  that  office  being  assigned  him  in  addition 
to  his  work  as  a  teacher. 

On  the  death  of  Chancellor  Hill  in  December  1905, 
he  became  Acting  Chancellor  and  at  the  following 
Commencement  season  he  was  elected  Chancellor 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

His  teaching  covered  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
years.  In  that  time  he  had  intimately  touched  a 
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full  generation  of  Georgia  boys.  When  he  started 
he  was  ‘‘Mr.  Barrow;^’  when  he  relinquished  his 
teaching  duties  to  assume  the  executive  management 
of  the  University  he  was  “Uncle  Dave.’’  He  had 
won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  and  occu^ 
pied  a  position  held  by  no  other  man,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  death. 

He  had  a  method  of  teaching  largely  his  own. 
According  to  the  methods  of  the  present  day,  he 
would  have  been  accounted  as  lacking  in  a  number 
of  the  requisites  for  the  most  etfective  teaching. 
Yet  he  could  get  an  amazing  amount  of  work  out  of 
his  students,  and  he  turned  out  of  his  classes  many 
able  and  eminent  mathematicians  and  engineers.  He 
was  fond  of  the  work  of  helping  the  backward  stu¬ 
dent.  He  never  tired  in  giving  special  instruction 
outside  of  class  hours  to  those  who  were  lagging  in 
their  work.  His  sympathetic  touch,  his  candor  and 
sincerity,  his  plain,  straightforward  methods  had  a 
gripping  effect  on  all  who  sat  under  his  tutelage.  He 
knew  how  to  handle  boys — ^that  tells  pretty  much 
the  whole  story. 

Here  is  what  the  members  of  his  Faculty  had  to 
say  of  him : 

“As  a  teacher.  Professor  Barrow  was  simple, 
direct,  painstaking,  and  most  sympathetic.  For 
many  years,  in  a  simpler  day,  he  was  accustomed  to 
inspire  his  students  by  printing  in  the  catalogue 
announcement  of  his  department  a  statement  that 
it  was  quite  possible  for  a  student  to  discover  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  which  would  delight  the  heart  of 
a  mathematician;  and  it  was  his  habit  himself  to 
write  out  the  answers  to  his  examinations  and  note 
the  time  consumed,  so  as  to  assure  himself  that  he 
was  not  laying  too  heavy  a  burden  on  his  students 
at  any  time,  and  he  spared  no  efforts  in  explaining 
their  difficulties. 

‘  ‘  To  the  office  of  Dean  he  carried  the  same  quali- 
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ties,  except  that  his  sympathy  was,  if  possible,  deep¬ 
ened,  as  he  was  brought  more  intimately  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  wayward  and  the  distressed.  And  this 
sympathy  displayed  itself  not  merely  in  word  but 
in  kindly  deed.  Only  by  remarks  which  he  dropped 
inadvertently  could  it  be  learned  that  his  purse  was 
as  open  as  his  heart.  Many  a  former  student  will 
remember  not  only  the  word  in  season  which  has 
atfected  his  whole  life,  but  the  timely  assistance 
which  made  possible  his  college  career.  But  they 
repaid  him  with  a  full  measure  of  affection  and  re¬ 
spect.  At  one  critical  time,  when  his  student  body 
was  greatly  aroused  and  was  on  the  point  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  an  act  of  violence,  a  mere  hint  from  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Faculty  that  Mr.  Barrow  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  ‘they  would  not  do  that,’  was  sufficient 
completely  and  immediately  to  quell  the  incipient 
riot.  ’  ’ 

While  Professor  Barrow  was  at  all  times  a  stu^ 
dent  and  deeply  interested  and  concerned  in  his  de¬ 
partment,  he  made  no  extensive  research  in  the  math- 
matical  field  and  published  no  works  on  mathemat¬ 
ics.  His  first  duty,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  to  teach 
his  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  knowledge 
to  the  boys  in  his  classroom.  In  that  line  of  work 
he  was  quite  successful. 

Even  the  duties  of  the  Chancellorship  never  wore 
out  his  interest  in  teaching.  Many  a  time  in  those 
later  years  he  would  be  found  in  the  quietude  of  his 
otfice  coaching  some  delinquent  student  who  had 
failed  to  solve  his  mathematical  problems.  It  was 
a  genuine  pleasure  and  something  of  a  recreation  to 
him  to  revert  for  a  few  hours  from  time  to  time  to 
his  old  habits,  the  habits  of  the  teacher  that  were 
never  wholly  eradicated  from  his  life,  even  under  the 
heaviest  strain  of  executive  duties. 


CHAPTER  X 

STUDENTS  INITIATE  HIM  AS  CHANCELLOR 

That  June  day  in  1906,  when  David  C.  Barrow  was 
elected  Chancellor,  was  one  long  to  be  remembered 
by  The  University  of  Georgia  community. 

Six  months  prior  to  that  time  the  beloved  Chan¬ 
cellor  Walter  B.  Hill  had  passed.  During  that  in¬ 
terval  the  duties  of  the  chancellorship  had  fallen 
upon  Mr.  Barrow.  The  Trustees  had  spent  much 
time  in  looking  over  the  field  of  men  available  for 

the  chancellorship.  ^  ^ 

Chancellor  Hill,  prior  to  his  election  to  that  office, 
had  been  one  of  Georgia’s  most  distinguished  law¬ 
yers.  When  he  was  elected  the  Trustees  had  broken 
two  precedents  laid  down  almost  from  the  founding 
of  the  University,  the  practice  of  choosing  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  naming  of  the  Chancellor  from  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  alumni.  He  thus  became  the  first 
alumnus  to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  University. 
And  after  the  death  of  Chancellor  Hill,  the  Tru^ 
tees  were  not  looking  for  a  teacher  in  their  search 
for  a  new  Chancellor.  They  were  seeking  a  business 
man  or  lawyer  from  among  the  alumni.  The  names 
of  quite  a  number  of  prominent  Georgians  were 
under  consideration.  Few  people  had  any  idea  that 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  would  be  chosen. 

But  it  so  turned  out  that  no  agreement  was  reach¬ 
ed  and  slowly  the  conviction  grew  that  the  head  of 
the  institution  should  be  a  teacher,  experienced  in 
the  handling  of  young  boys  as  well  as  experienced 
in  the  art  of  teaching. 
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And  then  they  all  agreed  that  David  Barrow  was 
the  man  to  head  the  institution. 

The  election  took  place  during  Commencement 
week.  The  city  was  full  of  visitors  from  different 
parts  of  the  state.  A  large  number  of  students 
had  remained  after  completing  their  examinations. 
These  students  received  the  news  of  the  election  of 
Professor  Barrow  with  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm. 
It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  organize  and  map  out 
plans  of  procedure.  The  new  Chancellor  was  to  be 
given  a  regular  student  initiation.  What  figure 
could  dignity  cut  under  the  circumstances?  Was  it 
not  Uncle  Dave’^  who  had  been  called  to  this  high 
office  and  didn’t  his  numerous  nephews”  have  a 
right  to  stage  a  proper  family  celebration?  So  they 
proceeded  to  carry  out  their  plans  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Harrison  Jones,  of  Atlanta. 

They  commandeered  a  buggy,  unhitched  the  old 
horse,  secured  about  one  hundred  feet  of  stout  rope, 
attached  it  to  the  buggy  and  decorated  the  vehicle 
appropriately  in  the  University  colors,  red  and 
black.  Then  they  yanked  Uncle  Dave”  out  of  his 
office  in  the  Academic  Building,  put  the  reins  in  his 
hands  and  directed  him  to  drive  up  to  his  home  on 
Bearing  Street.  When  they  arrived  there,  Mrs. 
Barrow  came  out  of  the  house  to  see  what  was  the 
occasion  for  such  a  vociferous  demonstration,  and, 
taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  waved  an  affec¬ 
tionate  greeting  to  the  new  Chancellor,  as  his 
horses,”  endowed  as  they  were  with  lusty  voices, 
cheered  and  cheered,  and  then  dashed  off  with  the 
buggy  and  driver  toward  Milledge  Avenue.  Down 
that  fashionable  avenue  they  went  to  Hill  Street, 
then  to  Prince  Avenue  and  on  toward  the  campus. 

On  theii^  way  down  town  they  spied  a  tall,  distin¬ 
guished  looking  gentleman,  neatly  apparelled,  smil¬ 
ing  and  courteous.  He  was  George  Foster  Peabody, 
native  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  prominent  New  York 
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banker,  friend  and  patron  of  the  University  and 
one  of  its  distinguished  trustees,  elected  to  that  office 
for  life  through  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Georgia. 

They  halted  and  unceremoniously  bundled  him 
into  the  buggy  to  keep  company  with  “Uncle  Dave.^' 
They  were  taking  “Uncle  Dave’^  for  a  ride;  why 
not  include  Mr.  Peabody  as  an  honored  guest? 

The  people  along  the  way  sat  up  and  took  notice. 
They  sensed  at  once  what  was  up.  Down  town  these 
boys  came  with  the  buggy  and  its  occupants.  The 
people  came  out  of  the  stores  by  the  dozens  to  see 
what  it  was  all  about. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  soda  fountain 
on  College  avenue  near  the  campus,  “Uncle  Dave” 
took  charge  and  with  a  sudden  command  called  a 
halt. 

“I  reckon  I  had  better  stop  and  water  my  horses,” 
said  “Uncle  Dave.”  Then  he  and  Mr.  Peabody  led 
the  way  and  the  “horses,”  dropping  the  rope, 
pranced  into  the  building  and  properly  slaked  their 
thirst  at  the  soda  fountain. 

It  was  a  strange  initiation  to  the  dignified  office 
he  was  to  fill  for  nineteen  years,  but  it  foreshad¬ 
owed  coming  events.  It  was  the  outward  evidence 
of  the  grip  he  had  upon  the  hearts  of  young  boys. 
It  was  in  large  measure  a  power  that  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  his  successful  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  University. 


CHAPTER  XI 


HIS  SERVICES  AS  CHANCELLOR 

The  administration  of  Chancellor  Barrow,  cov¬ 
ering  a  little  more  than  nineteen  years,  was  one  of 
quiet,  unostentatious,  painstaking  etfort.  There  was 
in  it  nothing  of  the  radical  or  sensational.  It  was 
from  beginning  to  end  a  steady  march  forward 
along  the  lines  of  conservative  progress. 

He  was  a  man  of  vision  and  dreamed  greater 
dreams  about  the  development  of  the  University 
than  he  was  ever  able  to  make  come  true.  But  some 
of  them  did  come  true  and  others  will  come  true  in 
the  years  that  lie  just  ahead. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  he  was  ultra-conservative. 
He  was  never  the  man  to  take  risks  unless  the  times 
very  positively  demanded  such  action.  He  greatly 
preferred  the  safe  path  even  though  it  was  not  the 
shortest  distance  to  the  goal.  Much  of  his  conserva¬ 
tism  came  from  his  native  modesty,  for  he  shrank 
from  the  limelight.  And,  while  he  had  plenty  of 
fighting  blood  in  him,  he  nevertheless  preferred  the 
peaceful  routes  to  the  noise  of  the  brawling  high¬ 
way. 

The  law  of  the  state  of  Georgia  gave  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of^  the  University  the  right  to  address  the 
state  legislature  during  the  sessions  of  that  body. 
Chancellor  Barrow  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
avail  himself  of  that  privilege.  He  made  many  ad¬ 
dresses,  but  none  before  the  legislature.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  appear  before  legislative  commit¬ 
tees  and  present  the  cause  of  the  University  and  its 
branches.  He  was  always  listened  to  with  marked 
attention  and  his  views  were  received  gladly  by  the 
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legislators.  Frequently  he  would  go  to  Atlanta  to 
consult  with  members  of  the  general  assembly.  He 
would  writel  letters,  newspaper  articles  and  the  like 
and  would  have  personal  interviews  with  the  legis¬ 
lators  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  but, 
for  all  of  his  zealous  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
University,  he  could  not  be  convinced  that  he  should 
make  an  address  at  each  session  of  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  state. 

Yet  the  facts  show  that  during  the  years  of  his 
administration  as  Chancellor  the  Georgia  legisla¬ 
ture  gave  the  University  a  fairly  good  support.  A 
large  part  of  his  work  came  in  the  years  of  utterly 
inadequate  support,  but  these  conditions  steadily 
improved  as  the  years  passed. 

He  believed  firmly  in  the  practice  of  living  within 
one’s  income.  He  learned  that  lesson  early  in  life, 
he  carried  it  into  practice  in  his  private  life  and  in 
his  public  service  as  Chancellor.  He  made  no  vem 
tures  unless  he  saw  a  way  out  as  far  as  money  was 
concerned.  When  he  took  up  the  duties  of  his  office 
the  University  was  in  debt  almost  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  When  he  retired  there  was  a  small  surplus 
in  the  treasury. 

Some  of  the  things  he  wished  for  most  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration  he  allowed  to  go  undone  on  account  of 
lack  of  money.  He  did  not  possess  much  of  the 
knack  of  getting  money  from  the  other  fellow  and 
he  would  not  plunge.  When  he  needed  money  for 
needed  improvements  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  for 
contributions  from  alumni  and  from  his  friends  in 
Athens  and  throughout  Georgia.  He  rarely  made 
requests  of  organizations  outside  Georgia,  though 
on  one  or  two  occasions  he  did  so  and  was  success¬ 
ful  in  his  efforts. 

In  the  development  of  the  University,  Chancellor 
Barrow  attached  no  excessive  importance  to  mere 
numbers,  and  yet  he  enjoyed  an  increase  in  attend- 
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ance  even  as  a  little  child  would  enjoy  a  new  toy. 
During  registration  periods  he  would  come  into  the 
office  at  the  close  of  each  day.  “And  how  many  fish 
have  you  caught  today,  Mr.  Warren  T’  he  would 
say  to  the  assistant  registrar. 

“Not  many  today,  Uncle  Dave.’^ 

‘  ‘  Then  we  must  get  a  good  supply  of  fresh  bait.  *  ^ 

That  would  end  the  conversation  for  the  day,  but 
the  next  day  he  would  be  back  to  see  if  another  string 
of  fish  had  been  caught. 

He  placed  the  chief  emphasis  on  character-build¬ 
ing  and  upon  thorough  and  effective  teaching.  It 
gave  him  great  pleasure  to  see  the  University  at' 
tendance  increasing  from  year  to  year,  but  this 
pleasure  came  chiefly  through  the  fact  that  more 
Georgia  boys  and  girls  were  getting  a  college  edu' 
cation  and  preparing  themselves  for  the  struggle 
of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

When  he  was  elected  Chancellor  the  attendance 
was  408;  when  he  laid  aside  the  duties  of  that  office 
the  number  had  reached  1,592.  A  gain  of  almost 
four  hundred  per  cent  in  nineteen  years  was  one  of 
the  splendid  results  of  his  administration. 

Chancellor  Barrow  found  the  annual  appropria* 
tion  made  by  the  state  to  the  University  at  the  low 
figures  of  $22,500.00  per  annum  when  he  took  up 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Through  his  wise  leadership 
and  the  help  of  many  friends  who  rallied  to  his  side 
that  amount  was  increased  from  year  to  year  until 
at  the  close  of  his  administration  it  was  $145,000.00, 
an  increase  of  six  hundred  per  cent. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  had 
just  been  provided  for  under  the  act  of  the  legisla^ 
ture,  it  being  designated  as  a  department  of  The 
University  of  Georgia,  but  its  actual  organization 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration, 
His  sound  advice  and  wise  counsel  contributed  much 
to  the  development  of  that  great  institution  under 
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the  direction  of  President  Andrew  M.  Soule.  So 
that,  including  the  state  appropriation  to  the  Geor¬ 
gia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the  extension  work 
carried  on  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
$145,000.00  appropriation  to  the  University  proper, 
support  by  the  state  had  risen  from  $22,500.00  to 
more  than  $400,000.00  per  annum. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  the  securing  of  subscriptions  of 
more  than  one  million  dollars  by  the  Alumni  War 
Memorial  Campaign,  and  as  a  direct  result  there¬ 
from  the  erection  of  Memorial  Hall  in  memory  of 
the  Georgia  boys  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  World 
War,  and  later  on  the  erection  of  the  Commerce- 
Journalism  building,  nearly  a  half  million  dollars 
going  into  these  two  magnificent  buildings. 

Other  new  buildings  erected  on  the  campus  dur¬ 
ing  those  nineteen  years  were  the  John  Milledge 
Dormitory  building,  the  fifty  thousand  dollar  gift 
of  the  County  of  Clarke  in  memory  of  her  World 
War  dead  and  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Milledge, 
who  in  1801  gave  to  the  University  the  land  that 
constituted  its  first  campus ;  Woodruff  Hall,  a  fifty 
thousand  dollar  basketball  building,  erected  by  the 
Athletic  Association ;  George  Peabody  Hall,  the  gift 
of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund ;  the  Crawford  W. 
Long  Infirmary  building,  and  the  Octagon,  a  tem¬ 
porary  auditorium  building,  funds  for  the  erection 
of  which  were  secured  largely  through  the  personal 
efforts  of  Chancellor  Barrow;  the  Andrew  J.  Cobb 
Law  building,  purchased  during  his  administration ; 
the  repair  of  Old  College  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  numerous  smaller  buildings.  The  total 
value  of  these  new  buildings  and  additions  reached 
the  impressive  figures  of  $625,000.00. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  buildings  are  the 
buildings  and  equipment  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  valued  at  the  time  of  the  Chancellor’s  death 
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at  about  $600,000.00;  so  that  in  buildings  alone  on 
the  campus  during  his  administration  the  expendi¬ 
ture  was  far  beyond  a  million  dollars.  The  acquir- 
ing  of  lands  for  the  enlarged  University  campus  was 
begun  during  the  administration  of  Chancellor  Hill, 
and  Dr.  Barrow  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Land  Trustees  of  the  Alumni  Society. 
On  the  death  of  Chancellor  Hill,  Chancellor  Barrow 
took  up  this  work  with  redoubled  energy.  A  large 
portion  of  the  added  property  came  through  his 
personal  efforts,  especially  much  of  the  land  on 
which  the  College  of  Agriculture  now  stands,  includ¬ 
ing  the  old  home  of  his  great-grandfather.  Governor 
Wilson  Lumpkin.  In  money  value  alone  the  addi¬ 
tions  in  lands  and  buildings  during  his  chancellor¬ 
ship  was  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  increasing  number  of  stu¬ 
dents^  and  the  erection  of  needed  buildings  was  the 
addition  of  new  departments  of  study,  the  steady 
raising  of  both  entrance  and  curricular  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  enlarging  of  the  Faculty  to  provide 
adequate  teaching  force  for  the  growing  university. 

Early  in  his  administration.  Chancellor  Barrow, 
realizing  the  great  need  for  trained  business  men 
throughout  Georgia  and  the  South,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  School  of  Commerce.  It  was  started 
in  a  humble  way,  it  demonstrated  its  worth,  it  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  departments  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  another  splendid 
product  of  his  administration,  starting  modestly  and 
growing  with  each  passing  year  until  it  is  now  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Peabody  School  of  Education  was  organized 
during  the  earlier  years  of  his  administration  under 
an  agreement  with  the  Peabody  Board  and  has  long 
since  passed  beyond  the  scope  of  service  mapped  out 
in  that  agreement. 
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The  Extension  Department  was  organized  during 
the  latter  years  of  Chancellor  Barrow’s  administra' 
tion  and  was  just  beginning  to  function  when  Chan¬ 
cellor  Snelling  took  charge,  and  under  his  adminis¬ 
tration  it  succeeded  marvelously. 

The  Summer  School,  organized  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Chancellor  Hill,  had  an  attendance  of 
some  four  or  five  hundred.  Under  the  fostering 
care  of  Chancellor  Barrow  its  attendance  increased 
threefold. 

In  the  development  of  these  new  departments, 
much  credit  also  goes  to  their  respective  heads,  Dean 
R.  P.  Brooks,  of  the  School  of  Commerce ;  Dr.  S.  V. 
Sanford,  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  later  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  University  of  Georgia;  Dean  T.  J. 
Woof  ter,  later  Dean  of  Emeritus  of  the  School  of 
Education,  and  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  for  many 
years  Director  of  the  University  Summer  School. 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  vitally  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  looking  to  the  betterment  of  health  conditions 
among  the  students.  He  found  the  institution  with^ 
out  an  infirmary.  Largely  through  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  solicitation  the  money  necessary  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  and  equipment  of  the  Crawford  W.  liong  In¬ 
firmary  was  secured. 

Throughout  the  years  of  his  chancellorship  he 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  University  system,  located  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  state,  and  was  always  at  the  service 
of  those  institutions  when  they  needed  his  counsel 
and  advice. 

The  University  of  Georgia  became  a  co-educa- 
tional  institution  during  his  chancellorship.  He  had 
given  considerable'  study  to  this  great  question. 
While  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  co-education,  at  least  during  its  earlier 
stages  in  the  University,  he  approached  the  subject 
with  an  open  mind  and  was  ready  to  render  fair  and 
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impartial  judgment.  He  believed  the  girls  of  Geor¬ 
gia  should  have  equal  educational  opportunities  with 
boys  and  was  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  co¬ 
education  here.  He  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  results.  A  few  years  demonstrated  to  his  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  that  co-education  had  succeeded 
in  The  University  of  Georgia. 

While  he  was  a  man  of  wide  acquaintance  and 
had  tens  of  thousands  of  warm  friends  and  support¬ 
ers,  and  while  on  every  necessary  occasion  he  met 
the  problems  that  arose  outside  the  campus  and 
fought  the  battles  of  higher  education  successfuly 
in  all  fields,  his  greatest  strength  was  with  his  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  student  body.  He  was  an  internal  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  rarest  qualities  and  the  greatest 
strength.  He  sought  and  obtained  harmonious  work 
and  thorough  co-operation  among  Faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  were  never  treated 
by  the  Chancellor  as  rubber  stamps.  There  were 
occasions  when  disagreements  arose.  Not  all  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  at  all  times  agreed  with  the 
Chancellor.  But  his  door  was  always  open  to  them 
and  there  never  was  much  trouble  in  smoothing  out 
all  ditferences. 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  a  man  of  very  positive 
views  and  convictions.  When  he  set  his  head,  he  was 
hard  to  move.  If  it  involved  what  to  his  mind  was 
a  question  of  principle,  he  could  not  be  moved.  But 
until  a  question  reached  that  stage,  he  generally 
went  more  than  half  way  and  was  disposed  to  settle 
questions  in  dispute  without  lengthy  discussion  or 
debate. 

He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  students,  but  more  so  in  their  spiritual 
development.  He  placed  the  highest  value  upon 
character  development.  Throughout  his  entire  chan¬ 
cellorship  he  conducted  the  devotional  exercises  at 
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the  Chapel  almost  daily.  The  talks  he  made  there, 
the  advice  he  gave  the  students,  bore  fruit  in  thous¬ 
ands  of  lives  made  nobler  and  better. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  had  a  number  of 
able  and  consecrated  leaders  in  its  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  of  existence.  It  has  never  had  a 
leader  who  has  left  a  more  abiding  influence  for 
good  upon  the  institution  and  its  students  than 
David  C.  Barrow. 


CHAPTER  XII 


SOME  OF  HIS  CHARACTERISTICS 

Every  human  being  is  possessed  of  characteristics 
that  differentiate  him  from  his  fellows.  In  fact  it 
is  the  composite  of  these  individual  characteristics 
that  makes  up  personality. 

So  with  David  C.  Barrow.  There  were  several 
characteristics  that  made  him  different  from  other 
men  of  his  acquaintance  and  association. 

He  was  a  man  of  few  words.  He  listened  more 
than  he  spoke.  And  when  he  spoke  he  generally  had 
something  to  say  that  was  worth  hearing  and  it 
did  not  take  him  many  minutes  to  tell  it.  He  was 
interesting  in  conversation,  but  he  was  the  very 
opposite  of  loquacious. 

He  was  a  master  of  laconic  speech.  In  writing 
he  used  for  the  most  part  words  of  Anglo-Saxon 
derivation  and  generally  of  not  more  than  two  syl¬ 
lables.  The  short  sentence  was  his  favorite.  Very 
rarely  did  he  write  a  sentence  of  more  than  two  or 
three  lines.  He  crowded  much  into  little  in  both 
speech  and  writing.  He  seldom  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  anyone.  His  average  letter  would  require  not 
more  than  a  dozen  lines. 

He  was  not  given  to  rapid  thinking.  His  mental 
processes  did  not  resemble  the  lightning  flash.  But 
his  mind  moved  with  precision  and  his  judgment 
was  sure.  He  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
when  he  thought  out  any  problem,  whether  in  liter¬ 
ature,  religion  or  administrative  business,  he  tested 
everything  out  and  proved  it  as  he  went. 

His  methods  of  concentration  were  unique.  At 
times  he  would  sit  for  minutes  whetting  his  knife 
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on  a  little  whetstone  he  kept  on  his  desk,  while  his 
visitor  would  submit  his  views  on  some  question  in 
which  he  was  interested.  It  would  appear  that  he 
was  not  listening  to  what  was  being  said,  as  he  gen¬ 
erally  kept  his  head  lowered  and  his  eyes  upon  the 
whetstone,  but  he  was  listening  carefully,  and  when 
the  conversation  was  over,  he  was  ready  to  deliver 
a  well-considered  opinion  or  a  carefully  weighed 
judgment. 

More  frequently  still  would  he  concentrate  his 
mind  on  a  subject  by  drawing  geometrical  figures  on 
a  scratch  pad  lying  on  his  desk.  He  would  sketch 
the  lines  of  a  prism  or  a  cone  or  a  cylinder  and  then 
shade  the  figure  as  carefully  and  as  beautifully  as 
any  expert  draftsman  could  have  done.  All  the 
while  he  would  be  gathering  in  every  word  that  was 
being  said  and  arranging  in  proper  order  every 
thought  upon  the  subject  and  reaching  out  slowly 
but  surely  to  the  decision  that  he  would  make  in  a 
few  minutes. 

He  occasionally  would  tell  a  joke  and  he  enjoyed 
hearing  a  good  joke.  Sometimes  he  would  break 
out  into  a  resounding  laugh.  On  the  whole,  however, 
he  was  of  a  more  serious  nature.  He  did  not  wear 
a  long  face;  he  never  was  a  brooder,  but  he  looked 
upon  the  serious  side  of  life  more  than  on  the  lighter 
side. 

He  was  a  strict  believer  in  thrift  and  economy  but 
was  never  stingy  or  parsimonious.  He  saved  money 
and  gave  it  away  generously  for  worthy  purposes. 
He  believed  strictly  in  tithing.  One-tenth  of  his  sal¬ 
ary  went  into  his  tithing  box  the  first  day  of  each 
month.  The  box  was  usually  empty  when  the  first 
day  of  the  next  month  rolled  around. 

He  carried  into  his  otficial  work  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  the  same  practices  that  dominated  his  private 
life.  He  was  as  careful  in  the  spending  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  money  as  he  was  in  the  spending  of  his 
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own.  When  he  went  to  Atlanta  on  official  business, 
he  would  seek  out  some  restaurant  and  get  a 
modest  dinner.  He  never  dined  elaborately  at  the 
expensive  hotels.  In  this  position  he  was  at  times 
perhaps  in  error,  but  it  was  a  conviction  on  his  part 
that  the  expenditure  of  University  money  should  be 
kept  down  to  the  minimum. 

He  dressed  neatly  but  never  extravagantly.  Hand¬ 
some,  flashy  clothes  never  meant  anything  to  him. 
In  apparel,  as  well  as  in  many  other  ways,  he  was 
a  pure  democrat.  Sometimes  he  kept  his  beard 
trimmed  close  to  his  face  and  then  he  looked  much 
younger  than  his  years,  and  then  again  he  would 
let  his  beard  grow  a  while  and  assume  a  rather 
shaggy  appearance  and  then  he  looked  much  older 
and  more  venerable. 

His  walk  was  slow,  his  shoulders  slightly  stooped, 
his  head  somewhat  inclined  and  his  eyes  frequently 
looking  at  the  ground  in  front  of  him.  He  walked 
erect  at  times,  but  generally  he  bent  slightly  for¬ 
ward.  He  did  not  make  a  regular  habit  of  carrying 
a  cane,  but  frequently  would  be  seen  with  one  that 
he  had  cut  w^hile  out  in  the  country  and  whittled 
into  a  very  presentable  walking  stick. 

He  had  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  dry  wit. 
Sometimes  it  would  take  a  few  minutes  for  one 
to  determine  whether  he  was  joking  or  in  ear¬ 
nest.  He  cracked  many  a  joke  at  the  writer  that 
embarrassed  him  somewhat  until  his  dull  intellect 
detected  that  it  was  just  Uncle  Dave’s’’  way  of 
joking  with  him. 

He  loved  little  children  and  little  children  loved 
him.  He  was  a  great  student  of  the  Bible  and 
among  the  favorite  pictures  he  drew  from  its  pages 
was  that  of  the  Saviour  with  a  little  child  upon  His 
knees.  As  he  grew  older  and  allowed  his  white 
beard  to  grow  to  a  few  inches  in  length,  he  resem- 
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bled  very  much  the  pictures  of  the  jolly  old  Santa 
Claus. 

More  than  any  public  man  the  writer  has  known, 
he  relied  upon  the  Bible  to  furnish  his  material  for 
public  addresses.  He  quoted  at  times  from  great 
literary  masters,  but  much  more  frequently  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  when  he  began  to  prepare  an 
address,  whatever  the  occasion  might  be,  he  took 
down  his  Bible  and  fashioned  the  outline  from  what 
he  learned  from  its  pages. 

By  nature  of  a  more  or  less  combative  disposition, 
he  came  through  years  of  experience  to  a  somewhat 
opposite  line  of  action.  He  could  not  be  driven  from 
a  position  he  had  taken  from  a  sense  of  conviction 
or  duty,  but  he  avoided  conflict  wherever  possible 
and  yielded  frequently  in  the  interest  of  pacific  set¬ 
tlements  of  disputes.  He  did  not  like  wrangling 
and  quarreling.  He  conceded  many  things  to  in¬ 
sure  smoothness  and  good  feeling  in  the  affairs  of 
life. 

He  presided  over  a  large  Faculty,  among  whom 
naturally  there  arose  differences  of  opinion  on  va¬ 
rious  subjects.  He  welcomed  their  presence  and 
consultation  in  his  office.  He  did  not  always  agree 
with  members  of  the  Faculty.  Sometimes  they 
would  come  around  to  his  way  of  thinking  and  some¬ 
times  he  would  go  their  way,  but  in  almost  every 
instance  there  was  a  satisfactory  outcome. 

Throughout  his  long  life  he  illustrated  in  private 
and  public  life  the  motto  of  his  state,  ‘‘Wisdom, 
Justice  and  Moderation.’^ 


CHAPTER  XIII 


CHANCELLOR  BARROW  AND  HIS  PARTNER 

‘‘As  Pope  Spratlin  would  say.’’ 

That  was  a  favorite  expression  with  Chancellor 
Barrow,  and  following  it  would  always  come  some 
quaint  saying,  short,  snappy  and  to  the  point.  These 
sayings  found  their  way  many  times  into  his  lec¬ 
tures  and  public  addresses  when  apt  illustrations 
of  certain  arguments  were  needed. 

This  all  arose  from  the  fact  that  running  through 
his  entire  life  had  been  a  friendship  like  unto  that 
which  existed  between  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  and 
J onathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  King  of  Israel,  only  it  cov¬ 
ered  a  longer  period  of  life. 

Down  in  Oglethorpe  county  two  boys  were  born 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  one  being  David 
C.  Barrow,  son  of  the  owner  of  the  plantation  of 
many  hundred  acres,  the  other  being  Pope  Barrow 
Spratlin,  son  of  the  overseer  of  the  big  plantation 
and  named  after  the  oldest  son  of  the  owner.  The 
one  was  born  in  the  big  house,  with  all  its  attendant 
comforts  and  attentions,  the  other  in  a  modest  little 
cottage  out  on  the  farm. 

In  a  few  years  they  were  playmates  and  friends, 
frequently  looked  after  by  the  same  black  mammy. 
The  little  Spratlin  boy  came  often  to  the  big  house 
and  he  was  welcomed  there  by  little  Dave.  They  be¬ 
came  inseparable  companions  as  boys,  hunting  and 
fishing  and  playing  marbles  and  town  ball  together, 
and  when  the  years  of  young  manhood  came  the 
friendship  of  boyhood  was  cemented  all  the  more 
closely. 

They  became  jointly  interested  in  the  management 
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of  the  Sylls  Fork  plantation  and  later  on  in  other 
farming  operations.  Mr.  Spratlin  never  knew  any¬ 
thing  but  farming  all  his  life.  He  said  he  just  grew 
up  on  the  farm  and  never  cared  to  leave  it,  that 
the  Old  Master  just  put  him  a  living  in  the  ground 
and  left  it  up  to  him  to  dig  it  out  or  starve,  and  that 
he  chose  to  dig  it  out,  as  he  never  had  any  intention 
of  starving.  And  he  went  right  on  digging  in  the 
ground  all  his  life,  even  up  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  when  he  passed  on. 

He  was  not  only  a  farmer  all  his  life  but  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  at  that.  He  passed  through  several 
panic  seasons  that  put  many  a  farmer  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  he  always  managed  to  have  something  laid 
by  for  the  rainy  day  and  pulled  through  when  others 
went  down. 

Mr.  Barrow,  on  the  other  hand,  spent  most  of  his 
life  teaching  and  in  the  work  of  an  educational  ex¬ 
ecutive.  But  nothing  in  the  world  could  ever  have 
taken  from  him  his  interest  in  farming.  It  was  born 
in  him  and  couldn’t  be  eradicated.  Aside  from  the 
service  in  his  church,  no  meeting  had  for  him  a 
greater  interest  than  a  meeting  of  farmers.  In  fact 
the  greater  part  of  the  estate  he  left  his  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  farm  lands. 

In  their  early  years  these  two  became  farming 
partners  under  the  firm  name  of  Barrow  &  Spratlin, 
the  one  giving  from  his  trained  intellect  and  wise 
judgment  much  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  firm, 
the  latter  attending  to  the  actual  management  in 
detail  of  the  farming  operations  on  the  farm. 

Whatever  Dee  says  about  it  goes;  he  knows.” 
That  is  what  Mr.  Spratlin  would  say. 

‘  H ’d  better  see  Pope  about  this ;  he  knows.  ’  ’  That 
is  what  Mr.  Barrow  would  say. 

It  was  a  partnership  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit, 
in  which  each  member  of  the  firm  engaged  with  zest 
and  earnestness  and  good  will,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
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of  everything  else.  It  was  a  partnership  that  passed 
unscathed  throughout  the  years. 

Outside  the  circle  of  his  family,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  human  being  was  as  close  to  Mr.  Bar- 
row  as  his  farming  partner,  Pope  Spratlin.  There 
was  between  them  an  affection  that  was  beautiful 
and  a  confidence  that  nothing  could  shake.  There 
were  no  curtains  hung  up  between  them,  nor  did  they 
ever  entertain  hard  feelings  or  pass  angry  words. 

The  fortunes  of  life  gave  to  Mr.  Barrow  a  splen¬ 
did  education,  and  in  his  day  and  generation  he  sat 
at  times  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  To  Mr.  Sprat¬ 
lin  there  came  not  the  wider  opportunities  afforded 
by  higher  education,  and  ‘Har  from  the  madding 
crowd’’  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  pursued  ‘Hhe 
even  tenor  of  his  way.”  But  in  spirit  they  were 
always  one. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Barrow  would  leave  his  office  and 
go  down  on  the  farm  to  settle  some  problem  by 
counselling  ^vith  Pope  about  it,  and  Mr.  Spratlin, 
whenever  he  reached  a  point  where  he  needed  advice, 
would  slip  unobtrusively  into  the  office  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  on  the  University  campus  and  learn  what 
^^Dee”  had  to  say  about  it. 

The  last  time  the  writer  met  Mr.  Spratlin  he 
asked  him  to  tell  him  something  about  Mr.  Barrow’s 
boyhood  days. 

‘‘You  don’t  need  anything  from  me,”  was  his 
reply.  “You  knewl  ‘Dee’  well  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  just  the  same  when  he 
died  as  he  was  when  you  first  met  him  and  just  the 
same  as  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  was  always  just 
‘Dee!’  ” 

The  passing  of  more  than  three  score  years  and 
ten  had  brought  no  change  so  far  as  Pope  Sprat¬ 
lin  was  concerned.  He  was  just  “Dee.” 
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‘^Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  ’  ^ 

That  is  what  Jesus  said  of  the  little  ones.  That 
was  the  estimate  He  placed  upon  childhood.  And 
David  C.  Barrow  never  questioned  anything  that 
Jesus  said. 

For  that  reason  he  was  a  lover  of  little  children, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master’s  commands,  though 
the  snows  of  winter  had  sifted  down  upon  his  head, 
he  himself  was  unto  the  end  as  a  little  child. 

If  you  wished  to  see  that  beautiful  smile  play  over 
the  face  of  Uncle  Dave,”  all  you  had  to  do  would 
be  to  praise  the  little  ones  or  do  some  kind  and  gem 
tie  act  in  their  behalf.  On  the  other  hand  harsh 
and  undeserved  criticism  of  children,  lack  of  sym^ 
pathy  with  their  little  trials,  or  severe  and  cruel 
treatment  would  bring  stern  rebuke  and  sometimes 
— silence,  the  most  severe  type  of  Uncle  Dave’s” 
displeasure,  when  he  had  concluded  that  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  say  what  he  had  in  mind  to  say. 

In  every  child  he  saw  just  out  yonder  in  the  com¬ 
ing  years  the  man  or  woman  yet  to  be.  He  contem¬ 
plated  children  in  their  childhood  state,  to  be  sure, 
joined  with  them  in  their  childish  games  and  youth¬ 
ful  prattle,  contributed  to  their  innocent  joys  and 
amusements,  but  ever  he  was  thinking  of  the  best 
ways,  the  safest  paths,  the  surest  means  by  which 
the  day  of  perfect  manhood  or  womanhood  might 
be  ushered  in. 

He  correctly  estimated  the  values  of  little  lives 
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made  larger  through  the  coming  years.  He  consid¬ 
ered  the  children  of  Georgia  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  asset  of  the  State,  and  the  importance  he 
attached  to  the  children  of  Georgia  he  attached  to 
the  children  of  other  states  and  other  countries,  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  of  all  other  races  in  all 
lands  and  climes. 

With  this  feeling  towards  little  children  ingrained 
in  his  very  being,  he  could  not  fail  to  take  equal  in¬ 
terest  in  young  men  and  young  women,  and  to  the 
correct  training  of  those  who  came  under  his  care 
as  a  teacher  he  gave  the  best  endeavors  of  his  long 
life. 

Holding  these  views  as  to  the  child  and  his  proper 
treatment  and  development,  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  should  become  a  great  teacher,  not  only  in  the 
University  but  also  in  the  Sunday  School,  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  which  he  had  the  sublimest  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  and  to  which  for  more  than  fifty  years  he 
contributed  much  of  time  and  labor,  of  mind  and 
spirit,  of  consecration  and  loving  service. 

His  chief  services  in  the  Sunday  School  were  given 
in  the  line  of  teaching,  although  he  performed  effi¬ 
ciently  many  administrative  duties.  Through  the 
years  of  middle  age  he  taught  a  class  of  young  men 
in  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Athens  every  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  after  dinner  he  would  walk  three 
miles  down  to  Tuckston  to  a  little  country  church 
where  his  services  as  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School 
were  of  great  value.  During  the  later  years  of  his 
life  he  taught  in  the  First  Methodist  Sunday  School 
a  large  and  appreciative  class  of  young  women  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Georgia  State  Teachers '  College. 

He  was  a  thorough  student  of  the  Bible  and  the 
weekly  lectures  given  to  these  classes  were  illumi¬ 
nating  and  inspiring.  His  manner  of  speech  was 
always  simple  and  unaffected.  The  messages  he 
brought  were  easily  understood  and  appreciated. 
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They  led  hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of  young  men  and 
young  women  into  a  better  understanding  of  the 
most  essential  lessons  of  the  great  Book,  and  through 
that  understanding  to  a  sweeter  and  holier  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  real  life,  here  and  hereafter. 

With  the  young  men  he  discussed  live  and  vital 
questions  of  private  and  public  thought  and  brought 
out  what  the  Bible  had  to  say  about  them;  with  the 
young  women  he  discussed  equally  live  and  vital 
questions  concerning  personal  conduct  and  the  du¬ 
ties  of  home  making. 

He  left  among  his  writings  a  few  fragmentary 
notes  on  the  Sunday  School.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  wrote  out  a  full  lecture  on  this  subject,  but 
these  notes  give  a  good  idea  of  the  value  he  placed 
upon  the  Sunday  School  as  an  institution  and  upon 
the  benefits  it  conferred  on  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

‘^The  time  has  come  when  we  must  take  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  seriously.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
school  and  the  church  are  great  educational  forces 
which  arouse  the  will  to  overcome  those  hereditary 
instincts  which  all  men  have. 

‘‘The  biologist  would  have  us  treat  man  as  an 
animal  and  say  his  heredity  controls.  We  must  take 
man’s  will  into  account. 

“The  day  school  does  much  in  fixing  good  habits, 
very  much.  The  Sunday  School  should  give  special 
attention  to  fixing  habits  which  employ  the  will  in 
their  use.  Plastic  minds  set  after  a  while. 

“I  insist  that  the  Sunday  School  has  a  function 
which  up  to  this  time  no  other  agency  supplies.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  any  day  school  can  take  its  place. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  have  good  people  in  the  day 
school,  but  not  in  order  to  make  useless  the  Sunday 
School. 

“The  Sunday  School  is  not  so  old  an  institution. 
In  1780  Robert  Raikes  opened  in  Gloucester  his  first 
school  on  Sunday  for  the  instruction  of  children. 
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That  was  five  years  before  The  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  was  chartered.  I  have  been  an  attendant  on  Sun¬ 
day  Schools  more  than  a  third  of  the  time  since  they 
started. 

^‘The  Sunday  School  is  not  a  joke.  It  is  not  a  toy. 
To  anyone  who  loves  people  or  country  the  welfare 
and  growth  of  the  Sunday  School  is  a  vital  issue. 

^^It  has  been  said  that  education  is  the  only  sana¬ 
tive  force.  Granted,  but  let  me  define  ‘education’  for 
myself.  The  Sunday  School  is  a  great  educational 
force.  In  breaking  into  this  new  ground  I  may  strike 
stumps.” 

He  does  not  state  whether  he  struck  any  stumps, 
or  if  he  did,  what  kind  of  stumps  they  were,  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  plowed  right  on,  probably  putting 
a  little  intellectual  dynamite  under  them,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  removed  them,  cultivated  the  crop  successfully. 

“It  acquaints  us  with  the  Silent  Partner.  The 
day  school  should  do  this;  the  Sunday  School  must 
do  it. 

“It  informs  us  that,  acting  with  the  Silent  Part¬ 
ner,  the  human  will  can  overcome  inherited  instincts. 
I  am  disposed  to  insist  on  this. 

“It  supplements  our  home  life.  It  emphasizes 
the  value  of  childhood.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  see 

how  .people  value  other  things  more  than  their 
children. 

“We  use  it  as  a  pioneer  of  the  church.  I  have 
once  thus  used  it.  By  it  we  stress  Bible  study,  the 
Book  of  Life  Eternal. 

“We  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  Sabbath  that  was  made  for  man.” 

Branching  off  in  another  direction,  he  tells  what 
the  Sunday  School  has  meant  to  him,  gives  us  an 
insight  into  his  inner  self,  pays  tribute  to  that  which 
meant  much  to  him  in  life. 

“What  do  I  owe  to  the  Sunday  School? 
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' '  More  than  fifty  years  of  happy  Sunday  mornings 
and  rich  memories. 

‘‘Many  pleasant  acquaintances.  Fine  folks  at 
Sunday  School.  I  don’t  remember  any  quarrel  1 
ever  had  at  Sunday  School. 

“The  privilege  of  helping  young  people.  ‘You 
don’t  remember  me.’  ‘Yes,  I  do,  you  are  one  of  my 
children.’ 

“Much  of  my  education.  Mathematics  and  the 
Bible. 

“You  can’t  pay  this  debt.  It  piles  up  more  and 
more.  It  may  be  a  duty;  it  certainly  is  a  privi^ 

lege.” 


CHAPTER  XV 

HIS  INTEREST  IN  ATHLETICS 

The  college  boys  never  called  him  Chancellor  Bar- 
row.  With  them  at  all  times  he  was  “Uncle  Dave.” 
He  possessed  their  confidence,  he  merited  it  and 
never  abused  it.  His  sympathy  with  youth  was  as 
beautiful  as  it  was  boundless.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
chief  characteristic  that  bound  him  to  his  boys. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  he  ever  excelled  in  college 
sports,  but  he  was  at  all  times  vitally  interested  in 
them.  During  his  college  days,  aside  from  baseball, 
there  was  nothing  much  in  the  way  of  college  sports 
at  The  University  of  Georgia.  In  his  younger  days 
he  reached  the  height  of  boyish  enthusiasm  many 
times  and  even  as  he  passed  the  seventieth  milepost 
he  would  listen  for  the  ringing  of  the  chapel  bell 
that  announced  a  Georgia  victory. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  there  was  played  at  Union 
Point,  Ga.,  the  famous  intercollegiate  game  of  base¬ 
ball  between  Emory  College  and  The  University  of 
Georgia.  Intercollegiate  contests  in  those  days  were 
few  and  far  between.  Neither  team  would  agree  to 
play  on  the  campus  of  either  institution.  Neutral 
ground  had  to  be  selected  and  Union  Point  was 
chosen. 

He  was  at  that  time  thirty-four  years  old  and 
along  with  the  students  he  journeyed  down  the 
Georgia  railroad  to  Union  Point.  The  game  was 
full  of  excitement.  It  resulted  in  a  12  to  1  victory 
for  Georgia,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Charles  Ed 
Morris,  the  Georgia  pitcher,  threw  curved  balls  for 
the  first  time  in  Georgia  college  baseball. 

During  the  game  Jim  Mell,  left  fielder  for  the 
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Georgia  team,  lifted  the  ball  into  the  piney  woods 
that  surrounded  the  playing  field  for  a  home  run. 
As  he  rounded  third  base  on  his  way  to  the  home 
plate,  Prof.  Barrow  ran  out  on  the  field,  grabbed 
him  by  the  arm  and  raced  home  with  him.  The  scene 
was  typical  of  his  interest  in  college  athletics  then, 
as  it  was  also  to  continue  through  the  coming  years 
and  throughout  his  life. 

The  next  week  the  Emory  Phoenix,  the  college 
paper,  reviewing  the  game,  was  loud  in  its  praises, 
but  thought  it  very  regrettable  that  a  young  profes¬ 
sor  should  have  so  forgotten  his  dignity.  Years  later 
at  athletic  ‘‘pep’’  meetings  the  recounting  of  this 
story  would  bring  the  boyish  smile  to  the  old  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  face  while  the  student  body  would  break  into 
cheers. 

Chancellor  Barrow  had  a  great  way  of  whittling 
sticks.  He  always  carried  a  sharp  pocket  knife  and 
kept  it  sharp  by  constant  rubbing  back  and  forth 
over  a  little  whetstone  that  he  carried  in  his  pocket. 

When  the  opposing  teams  met  on  Herty  Field,  the 
old  athletic  field  of  the  University,  one  found  no 
difficulty  in  locating  three  men.  These  three  men 
were  never  absent  from  these  athletic  contests  and 
each  of  them  had  his  particular  place  on  the  field. 
Judge  Howell  Cobb,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  was  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  slightly  ele¬ 
vated  ground  near  the  chapel;  Captain  Jeptha  H. 
Eucker,  class  of  1868,  and  captain  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  first  baseball  team,  could  be  descried  at  the 
top  of  the  plain  pine  steps  leading  up  to  the  back 
door  of  Dr.  H.  C.  White’s  recitation  room  in  Moore 
College;  while  across  the  field  at  the  southwestern 
corner  of  New  College,  near  the  left  fielder’s  station, 
stood  David  C.  Barrow,  generally  against  the  corner 
of  the  building  and  always  whittling  upon  a  short 
stick  or  switch.  Occasionally  he  would  walk  around 
a  few  paces  but  never  seemed  inclined  to  repeat  his 
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Union  Point  sprinting,  though  in  spirit  he  was  just 
as  full  of  Georgia  enthusiasm  as  ever. 

More  than  twenty  years  before  his  death  and  just 
after  his  elevation  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Athens, 
Ga.,  Banner^  he  reduced  to  writing  his  views  on 
football.  The  game  was  destined  to  change  in  many 
particulars  during  the  two  score  years  that  followed, 
but  the  views  then  expressed,  sane  and  sound  as  they 
were,  were  never  altered. 

used  to  be  opposed  to  what  is  now  called  foot¬ 
ball,’^  said  Chancellor  Barrow.  “I  looked  with  dis¬ 
favor  on  ‘elevens’  and  ‘trainers’  and  the  systems 
and  restrictions  of  the  game  with  rules.  I  never 
liked  paying  to  see  a  game.  I  would  rather  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  expense  fund  and  have  the  game  free, 
“I  can,  however,  see  something  in  the  game  which 
seems  to  me  very  valuable.  I  realize  that  it  is  not 
fashionable  to  speak  in  favor  of  football,  but  I  have 
watched  it  ever  since  it  came  to  Georgia  and  have 
formed  some  opinions  about  it. 

“Frankly,  it  is  a  rough  game.  I  have  seen  one 
game  under  the  new  rules  and  while  I  believe  it  will 
be  much  less  rough  than  it  was,  I  do  not  consider  that 
it  is  yet  in  the  class  of  parlor  croquet  or  even  ring 
marbles.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  ring  marbles,  but 
I  consider  that  football  is  not  in  the  same  class  with 
that  game,  even  under  the  new  rules.  I  say  this, 
however,  and  I  believe  any  observant  man  will  bear 
me  out  in  it;  more  men  are  saved  hy  the  training 
than  are  injured  hy  the  game, 

“There  is  less  danger  from  being  bruised  up  than 
from  being  burnt  up.  Of  course  there  is  the  reply 
that  he  should  not  be  either  bruised  or  burnt.  No 
one  assents  to  this  more  readily  than  I,  if  you  can 
accomplish  it.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  grave¬ 
yard  is  full  of  burnt  up  men. 

“It  has,  to  a  large  extent,  stopped  fighting.  Maybe 
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it  was  the  war-time  spirit,  but  the  boys  used  to  fight 
more  than  they  do  now.  Sometimes  you  got  sure- 
enough  hurt,  too.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  details 
on  this  line,  but  I  am  sure  the  older  graduates,  who 
knew  former  conditions  and  who  know  present  con¬ 
ditions,  will  agree  with  me. 

is  the  best  training  in  self-control  I  know  of, 
certainly  so  for  a  young  man.  It  does  only  harm  to 
lose  your  head.  When  you  get  beat,  cheer  the  win¬ 
ner.  Put  up  the  best  game  you  can,  and  take  it  for 
your  part.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  scrubs  get 
about  the  best  training  on  the  gridiron.  They  fail 
to  get  the  ''G,”  many  of  them  do  not  expect  it,  but 
they  do  get  the  consciousness  of  knowing  they  have 
built  up  the  team,  and  their  individual  training  be¬ 
sides.  Go  it,  my  scrubs.  You  are  learning  val¬ 
uable  lessons. 

'^The  game  builds  up  college  spirit.  This  is  true. 
Casual  observers  say:  ‘After  all,  only  a  few  boys 
take  part.’  This  is  a  mistake.  Even  I  take  part.  I 
get  behind  the  team ;  ’  we  all  do.  I  cannot  but  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  student  who  ‘gets  behind  his  team’ 
will  learn  to  ‘get  behind  his  country.’  He  will  up¬ 
hold  the  government,  he  will  become  a  better  citi¬ 
zen.  This  is  why  I  desire  above  all  things  to  have  a 
genuine  team,  a  team  the  student  will  take  pride  in, 
so  he  will  feel  the  country  in  which  he  lives  is 
his  country,  the  state  his  state,  the  countv  his 
county.  In  the  game  of  government  he  may  not 
make  the  team,  ’  he  may  not  care  to,  but  I  do  believe 
he  will  learn  to  ‘get  behind  the  team.’  ” 

The  influence  of  Chancellor  Barrow  on  athletics 
in  The  University  of  Georgia  was  most  salutary  and 
most  effective.  He  could  not  tolerate  anything  un¬ 
clean  or  dishonest.  He  did  not  essay  to  run  the 
teams  or  train  the  players,  but  he  did  set  up  the 
^andards  of  conduct.  During  his  administration  as 
Chancellor,  athletic  sports  in  the  University  grew  in 
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interest  and  importance;  buildings  and  facilities 
were  provided;  gymnasium  and  track  and  cross 
country  and  diamond  and  gridiron  came  to  occupy 
more  and  more  of  the  student’s  attention,  and  along 
with  all  this  went  the  increasing  need  for  a  wise, 
directing  head  and  a  strong  hand  at  the  helm,  a  need 
that  he  satisfied.  He  was  old-fashioned  in  many  of 
his  ways  and  never  embraced  too  readily  innovations 
of  any  kind.  His  conservative  attitude  had  much  to 
do  with  the  sane  development  of  athletics  at  the 
University. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  chancellorship  he  fre¬ 
quently  went  with  the  team  on  its  trips  away  from 
home.  He  joined  in  these  sports  with  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  college  boy,  but  his  sane  views 
and  quiet  dignity  were  always  in  evidence.  Intensely 
loyal  to  his  native  state  and  to  the  institution  over 
which  he  presided,  the  victories  of  the  Eed  and  Black 
gave  his  heart  much  cheer,  and  when  defeat  came  he 
was  naturally  disappointed  but  never  other  than 
undaunted. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BABYLON 

Chancellor  Barrow  always  had  a  word  of  good 
advice  for  the  boys  under  his  care  and  direction. 
He  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  point 
out  to  them  the  safe  path.  He  talked  to  them  on 
many  occasions  and  almost  invariably  based  his 
remarks  on  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 

He  frequently  made  short  addresses  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  students  in  the  Chapel  and  it  was  on  such  an 
occasion  that  he  delivered  his  address  on  ^^The  Uni¬ 
versity  Career  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.’'  In  search¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures  he  had  found  that  the  university 
idea  was  by  no  means  a  product  of  the  Christian 
era,  but  that  way  back  yonder  in  Babylon  there  had 
evidently  existed  a  university  and  that  the  prophet, 
Daniel,  had  attended  it  as  a  student. 

Having  read  Daniel  1-3 :21  as  the  basis  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  in  his  unique  and  convincing  way,  he  outlined 
the  work  done  in  the  University  of  Babylon  under 
the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
King  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  is  referred  to  as  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs. 

Said  he:  ‘‘Verses  2  and  4  give  the  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  University  of  Babylon.  Let  us 
examine  them. 

— (a)  children  of  Israel,,  (b)  and  of  the  king’s 
seed,  (c)  and  of  the  princes. 

“2 — (a)  children  in  whom  was  no  blemish,  (b) 
but  well-favored. 

“3 — (a)  skilful  in  all  wisdom,  (b)  and  cunning  in 
knowledge,  (c)  understanding  science. 
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‘^4 — And  such  as  had  ability  to  stand  in  the  king’s 
palace. 

‘^5 — ^Whom  they  might  teach  the  learning  and 
tongue  of  the  Chaldeans. 

‘^This  is  a  formidable  array  of  entrance  require¬ 
ments  and  would  be  full  fifteen  Carnegie  units. 

‘^Let  us  briefly  consider  these  entrance  require¬ 
ments  and  compare  them  with  those  of  our  schools 
of  today.  You  will  note  that  the  requirements  were 
not  democratic.  On  the  contrary  they  were  so  ex¬ 
clusive  that  they  were  almost  aristocratic.  This  is 
one  change  for  which  we  may  well  be  thankful.  If 
the  first  requirement  were  in  force  now,  few  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  would  gain  admittance  to  our  American 
colleges.  What  boy  of  English  or  German  or  French 
or  any  other  nationality  could  meet  this  require¬ 
ment  ?  Let  us  be  thankful  that  in  America  we  need 
not  meet  it. 

‘‘The  second  requirement  was  a  physical  test. 
The  boy  must  be  not  only  without  blemish  but  also 
well-favored.  Some  of  our  schools,  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  for  example,  present  the  requirement  as 
to  being  without  physical  blemish,  but  I  know  of  no 
American  college  which  requires  good  looks.  For 
one  I  am  glad  that  this  is  true,  because  I  would  not 
have  been  able  to  qualify  under  the  well-favored 
class. 

“The  third  clause  is  a  test  of  the  work  done  by 
the  student  in  his  studies,  and  covers  both  knowl¬ 
edge  and  wisdom.  Pretty  stiff  requirement  itself. 

“Number  four  is  such  a  requirement  as  is  valu¬ 
able  to  all  persons  in  public  life — a  good  manner. 
It  is  well  for  all  young  people  to  remember  that 
this  remarkable  king  had  as  one  of  his  entrance  con¬ 
ditions  a  good  address.  No  rude  and  boorish  stu¬ 
dents  were  to  be  admitted. 

“Fifth  and  last  is  natural  aptitude.  Here  again 
some  of  us  are  glad  that  we  live  in  a  land  where  edu- 
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cational  advantages  are  open  to  all.  The  diligent 
as  well  as  the  apt  may  succeed.  Natural  aptitude 
is  essential  to  success  in  the  leisure  class,  but  dem^ 
ocrats  know  that  hard  work  will  succeed. 

‘^We  need  not  linger  on  this  interesting  subject, 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  The  real  lesson  in  DanieBs  career  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  found  in  the  companion  verses  5  and  8; 
from  verse  5  we  learn  that  the  king  appointed  them 
a  daily  provision  of  the  king ’s  meat  and  of  the  wine 
which  he  drank,  and  from  verse  8  that  Daniel  pur¬ 
posed  in  his  heart  that  he  would  not  defile  himself 
with  the  portion  of  the  king^s  meat  nor  with  the  wine 
which  he  drank.  In  other  words  Daniel  would  not 
break  training  even  to  please  a  king. 

‘‘I  have  known  boys  who  would  break  training  to 
make  people  think  they  were  big  men.  Is  there  a 
boy  here  who  defiles  himself  because  he  wants  to  be 
mannish?  How  greatly  the  termination  of  a  word  is 
like  the  termination  of  a  life.  How  different  the 
end  of  a  mannish  boy  from  the  end  of  a  manly  boy ! 
They  begin  alike  but  how  sadly  different  the  end^ 
ings. 

‘‘As  I  have  said,  Daniel  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
break  training.  You  who  have  purposed  in  your 
hearts  not  to  defile  yourselves  will  be  subjected  to 
temptations  and  sometimes  you  will  yield,  but  never 
be  so  weak  as  to  charge  your  failure  to  others. 
Those  who  are  over  you  in  school  will  not  tempt 
you.  Daniel  would  not  even  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  prince  of  the  eunuchs,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  president  of  the  University,  though  the  wishes 
of  the  president  were  backed  by  the  orders  of  the 
king. 

“How  insignificant  our  school  temptations  are 
when  compared  to  those  of  Daniel.  We  sometimes 
charge  our  failures  to  the  example  of  a  fellow  stu¬ 
dent,  thereby  admitting  our  weakness  and  inferiority 
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to  him,  whereas  this  Jewish  boy  stood  out  against 
the  headmaster — the  president  of  the  University. 
It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  of  the  best  athlete  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  that  he  keeps  training  all  the  time,  not  merely 
during  the  football  and  baseball  seasons,  but  all  the 
time.  What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  purpose  in  one’s 
heart ;  no  boasting,  no  loud  declamation,  simply  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  keep  that  purpose.  Temp¬ 
tations  do  not  strike  in  where  there  is  a  true  pur¬ 
pose. 

‘^You  have  read  the  old  fable  of  how  a  magician 
would  give  the  young  hero  some  potion  to  drink 
which  would  insure  him  against  danger  and  attack 
and  make  him  impervious  to  harm.  It  is  a  true  story 
and  not  a  fable.  Daniel  himself  was  a  great  ma¬ 
gician  and  he  gave  himself  the  potion.  You  alone 
can  give  yourself  the  magician’s  potion  which  will 
keep  you  safe  amid  the  temptations  of  school  life. 
I  will  tell  you  the^  secret,  but  you  must  make  the  ap¬ 
plication.  Have  a  purpose  in  your  heart  and  fix  it 
there,  that  you  will  not  defile  yourself. 

‘‘Don’t  talk  to  me  about  the  puny  temptations  of 
an  American  student  when  the  example  of  this  Jew¬ 
ish  slave,  slave  did  I  say,  rather  let  us  call  him  Jew¬ 
ish  prince,  sounds  through  the  ages  its  lesson  of 
steadfastness. 

“Of  course  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs,  that  is  to 
say  the  president  of  the  university,  one  Ashpenaz, 
loved  Daniel.  He  would  not  be  fit  for  his  position 
if  he  did  not  love  such  a  lad.  His  board  of  trustees, 
so  to  speak,  though  small  in  numbers,  was  all  pow¬ 
erful,  and  fully  as  arbitrary  in  its  ideas  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  university  as  any  of  our  present  day 
trustees.  Moreover,  when  the  trustees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Babylon  cut  off  the  president’s  head,  un¬ 
fortunately  it  was  not  merely  his  official  head. 

“So  the  president  said  to  the  lad,  ‘you  will  grow 
thin  if  you  do  not  eat  the  food  which  Trustee  Neb- 
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uchadnezzar  has  prescribed  and  if  you  grow  thin 
you  will  endanger  my  head.  ’ 

^‘This  was  a  serious  matter  and  it  would  seem 
that  Daniel  could  do  no  more.  Indeed,  most  of  us 
would  have  given  in,  thrown  the  blame  on  the  board 
of  trustees,  or  let  us  say  trustee,  and  grown  sodden 
and  sottish  with  meat  and  wine. 

‘‘Daniel  had  made  up  his  mind,  however,  and  he 
made  a  scientific  proposition  to  his  tutor,  one  Mel- 
zor.  His  appeal  to  the  president  having  failed,  he 
proposed  to  his  tutor  that  he  be  subjected  to  a  test 
for  ten  days.  This  was  a  thoroughly  scientific  prop¬ 
osition,  and  Melzor  being  a  man  of  science  agreed 
to  it. 

“Of  course  the  test  was  a  great  success.  Simple 
food,  clean  living,  put  Daniel  and  his  companions  in 
a  class  to  themselves.  It  always  does.  No  doubt 
the  young  Babylonian  students  would  exhibit  a  fine 
frenzy  when  stimulated  by  wine,  but  they  soon  be¬ 
came  befuddled,  and  the  four  boys  who  kept  to  the 
wholesome  food  and  right  living  went  into  a  class 
by  themselves.  Daniel  in  particular  went  well  ahead 
in  psychology,  for,  as  we  are  told,  he  had  under¬ 
standing  in  all  visions  and  dreams. 

“After  a  while  the  final  examination  came  and 
the  king  himself,  like  our  trustees,  was  present. 
Whatever  else  we  may  think  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  a  good  many  things  may  be  thought  of  him,  he 
was  a  great  and  an  able  man.  I  do  not  agree  with 
his  ideas  on  student  government,  but  he  founded  a 
great  empire,  built  a  beautiful  city  noted  for  its 
parks,  and  established  a  university. 

“He,  Nebuchadnezzar,  came  to  be  present  at  the 
final  examination  to  see  how  his  students  had  pro¬ 
gressed  during  their  three  years  course  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“The  test,  my  young  friends,  is  the  goal  post  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  knew  it.  The  language  used  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  four  boys  who  kept  training  seems 
extravagant.  The  king  found  Daniel  and  his  com¬ 
panions  in  sane  living  ten  times  better  than  all  the 
magicians^  and  astrologers  that  were  in  his  realm. 

''This  is  a  far  away  story  of  student  life,  so 
wrapt  up  in  old-time  verbiage  that  we  hardly  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  a  story  of  student  life.  It  is,  however,  in 
every  essential  a  story  of  the  rules  by  which  you  can 
succeed  this  year  in  this  school.  The  rules  are  so 
simple ;  carrying  them  out,  however,  makes  the  man 
and  the  scholar.  Take  care  of  your  bodies  and 
make  them  servants.  Live  simple  and  grow  strong. 

"I  suppose  the  first  citizen  of  Georgia  is  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University.* 
When  he  was  a  young  Confederate  soldier  he  was 
desperately  wounded  and  captured.  His  case  was 
considered  hopeless.  His  fortitude  was  so  great 
that  the  story  reached  the  ears  of  the  head  surgeon 
of  the  Union  army  and  he  came  in  person  to  see  the 
wounded  boy.  It  was  the  generous  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon  of  the  strength  of  character 
in  the  youth. 

"After  an  examination,  he  asked  the  wounded 
youth  if  he  ever  drank  whiskey.  'No,’  said  the 
wounded  man,  'in  all  my  life  put  together  I  have 
never  drunk  a  bottle  of  whiskey.’  'Then,’  said  the 
great  surgeon,  'you  have  a  chance.  If  you  had  been 
even  an  occasional  drinker  you  would  be  doomed. 
Your  condition  is  desperate,  but  you  have  a  chance.’ 

"The  young  Confederate  had  the  resolution  of  a 
Daniel,  and  he  took  the  chance  and  got  well. 

"This  story  of  Daniel  is  just  an  every  day  story 
of  a  boy  who  was  a  man,  a  true  man,  at  school. 

"As  a  last  word,  purpose  in  your  hearts  that  you 
will  not  defile  yourselves  and  keep  training.” 


*  Hpry  D.  McDaniel,  major  in  the  Confederate  Army,  Governor  of 
Georgia  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Georgia. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


ACTIVITIES  DURING  THE  WORLD  WAR 

When  the  World  War  started  in  1914,  it  gave 
Chancellor  Barrow  no  little  concern.  He  regretted 
it  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  falling  in  battle 
though  the  theater  of  war  was  far  removed  from 
American  shores.  But  he  was  in  many  ways  a  seer. 
He  sensed  the  danger  of  a  world  conflagration.  He 
had  seen  one  war  in  his  own  homeland,  knew  what 
it  cost  in  blood  and  treasure,  knew  also  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  reconstruction.  He  did  not  want  to  see  the 
United  States  involved  in  that  struggle. 

He  was  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  prepared¬ 
ness  of  the  United  States  for  anything  like  a  war  of 
major  proportions.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
President  Wilson.  He  agreed  with  him  in  every 
effort  he  made  to  keep  this  country  out  of  the  war. 

But  when  the  United  States  went  in,  his  whole 
heart  and  spirit  responded.  He  saw  hundreds  of  the 
alumni  of  The  University  of  Georgia  and  many  of 
the  students  then  enrolled  at  that  institution  step 
out  under  their  country's  flag.  They  went  with  his 
blessing  though  he  shed  many  a  tear  when  one  by 
one  the  gold  stars  were  added  to  the  service  flag  of 
the  University. 

He  was  bowed  down  with  grief  when  his  son-in- 
law,  Rev.  Jewett  Williams,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best-beloved  young  ministers  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  a  captain  in  the  82nd  Division,  fell  in  bat¬ 
tle  near  Albert,  France,  in  June  1918. 

But  with  the  heart  of  a  soldier  and  convinced  of 
the  righteousness  of  America’s  cause,  he  was  proud 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  a  thousand  commissioned 
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officers  were  furnished  by  the  institution  over  which 
he  presided.  He  was  overjoyed  when  on  the  Chapel 
stage  the  service  flag  of  the  University  was  unfurl¬ 
ed,  at  that  time  bearing  1,289  stars  and  later  on  to 
boast  of  more  than  double  that  number. 

Several  years  later,  when  the  alumni  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  erected  Memorial  Hall  on  the  campus,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  building  erected  in  memory  of  the  Georgia 
alumni  and  students  who  had  made  the  supreme  sac¬ 
rifice  during  the  war,  he  wrote  the  inscription  that 
now  adorns  the  rotunda  of  that  beautiful  building: 
‘Hn  Loyal  Love  We  Set  Apart  This  House,  A  Me¬ 
morial  To  Those  Lovers  of  Peace  Who  Took  Arms, 
Left  Home  and  Dear  Ones  and  Gave  Life  That  All 
Men  Might  Be  Free.^’ 

In  all  the  liberty  bond  campaigns  he  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part,  giving  freely  of  his  time  and  money.  In 
support  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war  activities 
he  rendered  conspicuous  service. 

One  night,  in  company  with  Dr.  E.  L.  Hill,  pastor 
of  the  Athens  Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Orr  and  the  writer,  he  went  to  Jefferson,  Ga.,  to  at¬ 
tend  a  bond  rally.  The  auditorium  of  Martin  Insti¬ 
tute  was  well-filled,  there  being  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  women  present.  Enthusiasm  was  run¬ 
ning  high  and  every  effort  was  being  made  to  carry 
Jackson  county  over  the  top  with  the  appropriate 
quota  subscribed. 

All  four  made  speeches  urging  subscriptions  to 
the  bonds.  Chancellor  Barrow  made  an  address  of 
great  power.  He  was  convincing  in  every  argument 
he  advanced.  His  speech  had  a  great  effect. 

In  summing  up  his  argument  he  told  his  hearers 
of  the  good  investment  offered  them,  of  their  duty 
to  support  their  fe“overnment,  of  the  pride  they 
should  take  in  carrying  their  county  over  the  top 
in  the  bond  campaign. 

Turning  around,  his  gaze  fell  upon  the  service 
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flag  of  Jackson  county,  bearing  upon  its  folds  sev¬ 
enty-two  stars. 

^^My  friends,’^  said  he,  ‘‘I  have  told  you  of  the 
good  investment  represented  by  these  bonds  and  of 
your  duty  to  your  country,  but  this  flag  stirs  within 
me  other  emotions.  You  have  sent  to  the  front 
seventy-two  of  your  boys.  Some  of  them  are  across 
the  waters  fighting  the  enemy  on  the  battlefields  of 
France.  If  you  forget  them,  if  you  think  more  of 
your  money  than  you  do  of  your  boys,  if  you  fail  to 
send  them  the  best  of  food,  the  best  of  nurses,  the 
best  of  clothing,  the  best  of  physicians,  the  best  of 
everything  and  an  abundance  of  ammunition  with 
which  to  fight  the  enemy,  then  you  can — ” 

And  just  here  he  seemed  to  be  unable  to  call  up 
the  words  he  wished  to  use,  and  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  grope  around  after  them.  He  couldnH 
find  them  and  there  was  dead  silence  in  the  audience 
as  all  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  into 
which  he  had  put  so  much  fire  and  eloquence. 

But  he  couldn’t  recover  the  words  that  had  eluded 
him.  So  he  completed  the  sentence  in  another  way, 
fully  as  emphatic  and  certainly  more  startling — 
‘^You  can  go  to  the  devil,  damn  you.” 

The  audience  thoroughly  agreed  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  expressed  and  broke  into  prolonged  applause, 
On  the  way  back  home.  Chancellor  Barrow,  turm 
ing  to  Dr.  Hill,  said:  ‘‘Dr.  Hill,  I  owe  you  an  apol¬ 
ogy  for  the'  word  I  used  in  my  speech  tonight.  ’  ’ 
“No,  Uncle  Dave,”  said  Dr.  Hill,  “you  owe  me 
no  apology.  You  were  the  only  one  of  us  four  who 
had  the  nerve  to  say  exactly  what  you  thought.” 

But  that  didn’t  satisfy  him,  so  the  next  day  in 
conversation  with  the  writer,  he  said:  “You  know, 
Tom,  I  am  ashamed  of  saying  that  word  last  night. 
I  ought  not  to  have  done  it.  It  is  such  a  useless  word 
and  really  adds  no  special  emphasis,  though  many 
people  sometimes  think  it  does.  I  thought  I  had 
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the  words  picked  out  to  express  my  utter  contempt 
for  the  men  of  a  certain  type,  but  they  got  away 
from  me  and  I  couldn’t  find  them  again.  I  just  had 
to  get  that  contempt  out  of  my  system  and  the  other 
word  came  flying  out.  I  still  have  the  same  com 
tempt  for  such  men,  and  if  they  persist  in  that  way 
of  looking  at  things  they  will  no  doubt  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  fellow  I  told  them  to  go  to,  but 
you  know  it  is  not  up  to  me  to  send  any  man  on 
that  kind  of  a  visit,  even  if  he  does  insist  on  conduct 
that  will  send  him  there.” 

When  the  Armistice  came,  he  was  as  glad  as 
one  in  the  world.  He  was  glad,  because  he  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  believer  in  peace. 

He  had  no  use  for  the  Germans  then,  and  so  far  as 
the  writer  knows  he  never  changed  his  views  about 
them  in  after  years.  Nevertheless,  he  never  ex¬ 
pressed  a  regret  that  the  Allied  Armies  had  not 
waited  a  while  and  dictated  peace  later  on  in  Berlin. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  who  would  have  been  sacrificed  in 
that  march  to  the  German  capital,  and  he  was  fully 
satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  war  that  ended  at 
Sedan,  where  nearly  a  half  century  before  the  armies 
of  France  had  been  humbled  by  the  Prussian  co¬ 
horts. 

He  doubted  the  wisdom  of  President  Wilson  in 
going  to  Europe,  thinking  that  he  could  have  man¬ 
aged  affairs  better  had  he  remained  at  Washington 
and  sent  his  ablest  peace  commissioners  to  Paris. 

Nevertheless  he  believed  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Versailles  treaty,  fighting  a  little  shy  of  Article  10, 
but  willing  to  swallow  that  too,  if  necessary.  He 
would  have  been  glad  had  the  League  of  Nations 
covenant  been  ratified  by  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  had  no  patience  with  the  actions  of 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  his  Republican  followers 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  condemned  the  men 
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who  could  play  politics  while  the  world  was  burn¬ 
ing  up. 

He  was  considerably  disappointed  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  returning  soldiers.  He  thought  they 
should  all  have  been  given  back  the  jobs  they  had 
given  up  when  they  left  for  France,  provided  they 
were  able  to  fill  them. 

Chancellor  Barrow  did  not  arrive  at  conclusions 
quickly.  He  was  very  conservative,  in  fact,  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  too  conservative.  But  when 
he  once  came  to  a  conclusion  and  an  opinion  became 
fixed,  he  was  not  subject  to  change  unless  the  new 
evidence  or  the  new  argument  was  overwhelming. 

And  so  it  was  with  him  as  to  the  World  War.  He 
regarded  the  Germans  as  the  chief  otfenders  in  that 
great  conflict  and  he  never  changed  his  opinion  on 
that  subject. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


SOME  OF  HIS  CHARACTERISTIC  LABORS 

Had  judgment  been  rendered  by  one  who  did  not 
know  him,  as  he  walked  slowly  along  the  campus 
walks,  it  would  probably  have  been  that  he  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  energy.  Even  in  the  years  when  he  was 
younger,  he  walked  slowly.  But  such  a  judgment 
would  have  been  in  error,  for  he  was  essentially  a 
man  of  action.  There  was  nothing  about  him  that 
savored  of  laziness.  He  believed  in  work  and  exem¬ 
plified  his  belief. 

He  could  walk  down  the  best  of  them.  He  was 
generally  fresh  when  his  companion  was  tired  out. 
He  cared  little  for  riding  five  miles ;  he  preferred  to 
walk  that  distance.  For  years  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  he  walked  three  miles  and  back  to  teach  a  Sun¬ 
day  School  in  Clarke  county. 

He  could  plow  about  as  well  as  any  farmer;  he 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  care  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  horses ;  he  was  an  expert  in  milking  cows ; 
he  knew  how  to  garden  and  always  had  a  good  gar¬ 
den  to  show  for  his  efforts ;  he  was  handy  in  the  odd 
jobs  of  carpentering.  He  never  had  to  take  any  reg¬ 
ular  exercise  to  keep  in  good  health.  His  life  was 
largely  a  life  of  physical  exercise.  And  in  all  his 
talks  to  students  he  laid  emphasis  on  this  phase  of 
life  as  being  absolutely  essential  to  their  full  de¬ 
velopment.  He  was  satisfied  that  nothing  does  so 
much  to  keep  down  the  ebullient  spirit  of  youth  as 
hard  work.  If  he  could  keep  the  boys  at  work,  he  did 
not  fear  any  outbreaks  of  mischief. 

One  day  the  writer,  accompanied  by  his  young 
bride,  was  crossing  a  meadow  in  the  city  of  Athens 
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on  his  way  home.  Down  in  the  bottom  was  a  wagon 
half-filled  with  hay  and  near  the  wagon  was  Profes¬ 
sor  Barrow^  then  head  of  the  Department  of  Math¬ 
ematics  and  Dean  of  Franklin  College,  engaged  in 
the  work  of  pitching  the  new-mown  hay  into  the 
wagon.  That  picture  lingers  in  memory,  shutting 
out  all  visions  of  sines  and  cosines  and  tangents  and 
cotangents. 

Clad  in  a  suit  of  blue  overalls,  his  shirt  open  half¬ 
way  down  in  front,  the  flush  of  health  upon  his  face, 
accentuated  by  warm  weather  and  abundant  exer¬ 
cise,  the  perspiration  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  a 
smile  upon  his  face  and  a  word  of  cheery  greeting 
as  we  passed. 

Hanging  on  the  wall  in  the  writer’s  home  and 
looking  down  upon  him  as  he  writes  these  lines  is  a 
picture  of  Uncle  Dave”  in  his  overalls  and  beneath 
it  in  his  own  familiar  handwriting  these  lines : 

‘^Man  and  garment,  though  showing  wear 
Of  work  through  many  a  year, 

Are  ready  still  some  part  to  hear  A  ^ 

Looking  out  of  his  bedroom  window  every  morn¬ 
ing,  the  writer  could  see  down  the  lane  that  led  to 
the  side  lot  of  the  Chancellor’s  home.  That  picture 
is  perhaps  the  most  inetfaceable  of  all. 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  an  early  riser.  It  had 
become  a  habit  of  a  lifetime  with  him,  greeting  the 
rising  sun.  He  could  always  be  seen  either  looking 
after  his  cow  or  cutting  wood  or  performing  some 
task  around  the  lot.  If  the  cow  got  out  and  wan¬ 
dered  off,  he  rarely  sent  a  servant  after  her.  He 
generally  went  out  himself  and  brought  her  back. 

He  was  fond  of  wood-chopping.  He  knew  how  to 
wield  an  axe.  A  large  pine  tree  on  the  campus  near 
his  home  died  and  was  cut  down.  Though  he  had 
already  passed  the  seventieth  milestone,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  task  of  cutting  that  tree  into 
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four-foot  lengths  and  he  finished  the  job.  It  may 
be  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  exercise  that  he 
thought  he  should  take.  But  it  was  more  likely  due 
to  the  love  of  the  work. 

He  had  a  special  fancy  and  a  deep  affection  for 
trees.  When  the  famous  '‘Toombs  Oak'’  in  front 
of  the  Chapel  gradually  died  and  nothing  remained 
but  an  eighteen  foot  trunk,  he  had  fresh  earth  put 
around  it  and  ivy  planted  at  its  base.  And  when 
it  finally  fell,  he  secured  small  pieces  of  it  and  had 
ink-wells  and  paper  weights  made  of  them.  When 
another  old  tree  in  front  of  the  Library  building 
was  cut  down,  he  made  a  cross  section  of  the  trunk 
near  the  base  and  counted  the  rings  until  he  found 
that  it  was  more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  So 
he  drove  a  brass  tack  into  the  ring  that  stood  for 
1733,  the  year  in  which  Oglethorpe  landed  at  Savan¬ 
nah  and  established  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  and  one 
for  1776  the  year  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  and  one  for  1789,  the  year  of  the  formation  of 
the  Union,  and  one  for  1861,  the  opening  year  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  and  one  for  1865,  the 
closing  of  that  great  struggle.  He  also  marked  in 
this  manner  many  other  dates  of  historic  signifi¬ 
cance,  so  that  the  cross-section  of  the  old  oak  tree 
became  an  interesting  study  in  American  history. 

If  a  tree  appeared  to  be  suffering  for  water,  he 
would  carry  the  water  and  relieve  its  wants.  A  tree 
seemed  to  him  more  or  less  human.  He  carried 
with  him  at  all  times  a  large  pocket  knife.  He  used 
it  chiefly  for  pruning  small  trees  and  plants.  Not 
far  from  the  Chancellor's  residence  and  by  the  side 
of  the  walk  leading  to  his  office  was  a  small  water 
oak,  about  two  or  three  years  old.  It  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  grow  in  height  and  was  probably  four  or 
five  feet  high.  It  had  taken  a  bad  start  with  two 
main  limbs  separating  from  the  trunk  about  two 
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feet  from  the  ground.  It  didn^t  give  promise  of  a 
good  shape  in  the  coming  year. 

The  writer  many  times  noticed  the  Chancellor  as 
he  would  come  along  the  walk  on  his  way  to  his  of¬ 
fice  or  returning  home,  how  he  would  stop  and  look 
at  that  tree,  how  he  would  take  out  his  knife  and 
prune  here  and  there,  how  he  would  bend  the  limbs 
in  the  proper  direction.  That  went  on  for  several 
years.  The  tree  is  now  about  twenty  feet  high  and 
in  time  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  oaks  on  the 
campus. 

To  those  who  knew  him  best  there  are  places  all 
over  the  campus  where  such  pictures  rise  up  in 
memory,  pictures  of  the  thinker  and  the  worker  in 
perfect  harmony. 


eHAPTER  XIX 


RULES  FOR  SUCCESS 

What  constitutes  success  in  life? 

Who  is  the  truly  successful  man  or  woman? 

There  are  hundreds  of  answers  to  these  questions 
and  they  are  all  different  answers.  They  vary  as 
the  viewpoints  of  life  vary.  They  are  shaped  by 
temperament,  environment,  training,  vision,  ambi' 
tion,  idealism,  fidelity,  faith. 

Most  people  refer  to  the  man  who  accumulates  a 
fortune  as  the  successful  man.  The  usual  comment 
on  the  published  wedding  announcement  is  that  the 
girl  has  married  well,  if  perchance  the  boy  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  goodly  fortune. 

Most  people  at  heart  are  hero-worshippers  and 
the  more  spectacular  the  hero  as  a  rule  the  greater 
the  worship.  Pomp  and  pageantry  have  not  by  any 
means  lost  their  attraction.  Great  generals  and 
great  statesmen  still  hold  the  limelight  and  receive 
the  acclaim  of  the  multitude. 

Chancellor  Barrow  had  his  ideas  as  to  what  con¬ 
stituted  success  and  as  to  who  was  the  truly  success¬ 
ful  man  or  woman.  He  believed  in  thrift  and  econ¬ 
omy.  He  believed  in  men  accumulating  fortunes 
to  be  used  wisely  for  the  good  of  others.  He  was 
not  devoid  of  hero  worship.  He  believed  in  men 
and  women  struggling  on  to  the  very  highest  point 
of  human  achievement. 

But  he  laid  the  foundations  of  success  deeper  than 
most  people.  When  he  talked  about  success,  he  dealt 
in  fundamental  principles,  the  possession  of  which 
is  essential  to  any  great  measure  of  success. 
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Eobert  Burns  in  his  ‘‘Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend/’ 
gave  to  young  men  and  young  women  for  all  time 
advice  that  has  never  been  surpassed  in  wisdom  by 
the  words  of  any  writer  outside  Holy  Writ.  Cham 
cellor  Barrow,  in  a  talk  to  high  school  pupils,  laid 
dovTi  eleven  rules  for  success  that  take  their  place 
alongside  the  poetic  advice  given  by  the  immortal 
Scot.  He  wastes  no  words  in  the  presentation  of  his 
ideas.  The  language  is  plain  and  simple,  the  lessons 
unforgettable.  Each  rule  is  in  itself  a  sermon.  He 
deals  with  no  theories,  full  of  visionary  fancies,  built 
on  airy  and  insubstantial  foundations.  He  faces 
the  facts  of  life  and  touches  the  practical  problems 
of  youth. 

In  largest  measure  these  eleven  rules  for  success 
came  out  of  his  own  personal  experiences.  It  is 
quite  certain  they  came  straight  from  his  great  heart. 
It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  all  who  read  them  could 
so  mould  their  lives  as  to  be  able  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative  to  the  eleven  questions  he  asks. 

If  Chancellor  Barrow  had  left  behind  him  no  other 
writing  than  this,  he  would  still  be  entitled  to  high 
rank  among  those  who  have  rendered  a  distinct  and 
lasting  service  to  mankind. 

Success — A  Talk  to  High  School  Pupils 

1.  Can  you  make  yourself  useful? 

Dr.  William  Leroy  Broun  wrote  me  when  I  was 
graduated  and  said :  ‘  ‘  Take  this  advice,  make  your^ 
self  so  useful  that  your  services  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  and  your  success  will  be  certain.”  I  did  my 
best  to  follow  his  advice.  I  have  found  that  people 
are  looking  for  those  who  are  useful.  If  you  do  not 
remember  anything  I  may  say,  remember  Dr. 
Broun ’s  advice.  He  was  a  great  man. 

Excuses  cannot  take  the  place  of  usefulness.  Ex^ 
cuses  never  build  a  house.  An  excuse  is  always  an 
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acknowledgment  of  failure.  Usefulness  is  the  road 
to  success. 

2.  Can  you  make  people  like  you? 

Be  careful  about  first  impressions.  Be  neat  in 
your  dress,  neat  but  not  gaudy. 

Mrs.  Barrow  says  the  real  way  to  make  yourself 
liked  is  to  like  other  people.  Prejudices  and  antag¬ 
onisms  hinder  us  in  our  dealings  with  people.  Use¬ 
fulness  and  likeableness  make  about  as  strong  a 
team  as  you  can  get.  If  you  are  really  useful  you 
will  probably  be  kept  and  hold  your  place.  If  you 
are  useful  and  likeable  you  will  find  you  will  be 
gladly  kept  and  you  will  be  helped  forward. 

3.  Can  you  control  your  temper? 

Temper  is  a  fine  thing,  but  you  need  it  for  your¬ 
self  to  spur  you  on.  Keep  it  for  yourself  and  use 
it  on  yourself.  I  don^t  think  much  of  a  man  or  boy 
who  is  just  a  bowl  of  mush.  I  hate  to  have  dealings 
with  anyone  who  can’t  control  his  temper.  In  fact, 
I  deal  with  such  persons  just  as  little  as  I  can.  I 
avoid  them. 

People  who  can’t  control  their  temper  always  go 
too  far,  and  they  either  get  sorry  and  apologize,  or 
else  they  keep  on  and  grow  brutal.  Keep  your  tem¬ 
per  for  yourself.  You  can  find  a  use  for  all  the  tem¬ 
per  you  have,  if  you  will  use  it  in  making  yourself 
work.  You  know  when  an  axe  flies  otf  the  handle 
you  have  only  a  stick  left;  and  there  is  no  telling 
who  will  be  hit  by  the  loose  axe.  Control  your  tem¬ 
per. 

4.  Can  you  control  your  tongue? 

One  sure  sign  of  conceit  is  to  be  always  bragging. 
Conceit  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  success.  A  person 
who  is  always  talking  is  a  nuisance.  The  art  of  con¬ 
versation  is  a  fine  art  and  like  other  fine  arts  should 
be  a  rare  treasure.  When  I  talk  too  much  I  always 
say  something  for  which  I  am  sorry.  I  lose  time 
thinking  I  have  played  the  fool  with  my  tongue. 
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Two  of  the  Ten  Commandments  are  intended  to  help 
us  control  our  tongues.  It  is  better  to  do  more  than 
you  promise  than  to  promise  more  than  you  do. 
Be  careful  how  you  make  promises.  Be  very  careful 
to  keep  your  promises  when  you  make  them. 

5.  Can  you  keep  your  money? 

If  you  have  very  little  money  you  certainly  ought 
to  learn  how  to  keep  it.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  money 
and  do  not  know  how  to  use  it  wisely  you  will  do 
harm  with  your  money  and  end  by  losing  it.  A  fool 
and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  It  is  hard  to  keep 
money.  Hardly  anybody  has  as  much  money  as  he 
desires  and  yet  so  few  can  keep  it.  To  be  always 
hard  run  for  money  keeps  you  so  worried  you  lose 
much  of  your  usefulness.  A  great  many  people  want 
your  money  and  are  studying  ways  to  get  it.  People 
work  hard  on  plans  to  get  a  nickel ;  and  we  actually 
have  Ten  Cent  stores.  It  takes  nerve  to  keep  your 
money.  It  takes  nerve  to  succeed. 

6.  Can  you  keep  accounts? 

The  only  way  you  can  find  out  how  you  stand  is 
to  keep  accounts.  The  only  way  to  keep  up  with 
your  business  is  to  keep  accounts.  Men  who  have 
a  great  deal  of  money  figure  down  to  the  fraction  of 
a  cent. 

How  many  people  can  tell  you  how  much  a  bushel 
of  their  corn  cost  them?  How  many  can  tell  what 
it  cost  them  to  raise  a  pound  of  cotton?  It  is  a  great 
help  to  success  to  keep  accounts.  Men  who  succeed 
in  business  are  very  careful  about  keeping  accounts. 
Many  people  fail  in  business  because  they  do  not 
keep  accounts.  Accounts  keep  you  posted  as  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  your  business.  Keep  accounts. 

7.  Can  you  keep  things  where  they  belong? 

We  call  this  system. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  read  a  story  called  “A  Place 
For  Everything  and  Everything  In  Its  Place.  A 
colored  boy’s  idea  of  the  place  for  a  tool  is  the  place 
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where  he  was  using  it.  He  leaves  it  where  he  left  off 
work.  Is  that  your  idea?  A  man  who  has  system 
in  his  business  knows  just  where  to  look  for  any¬ 
thing  he  needs.  He  does  not  lose  time  in  looking 
for  things.  Unless  you  have  a  regular  place  for  a 
thing  you  need,  it  is  lost  and  must  be  found  every 
time  you  wish  to  use  it.  System  is  a  great  aid  to 
success. 

This  matter  of  having  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place  is  the  best  way  to  teach  us 
how  to  be  careful.  Carefulness  stops  waste.  Waste 
is  an  enemy  to  success. 

8.  Can  you  do  one  thing  at  a  time? 

We  call  this  concentration. 

It  is  very  hard  to  learn  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time. 
A  large  majority  of  people  never  learn  this  lesson 
thoroughly.  Most  of  us  try  to  do  one  thing  and 
think  of  another,  or  several  others.  Young  people 
try  to  study  one  lesson  and  think  of  other  lessons  at 
the  same  time.  Can  you  study  a  lesson  while  other 
people  in  the  room  are  talking  about  a  ball  game? 
If  you  can  do  this,  you  can  do  one  thing  at  a  time ; 
you  have  learned  how  to  concentrate  your  effort. 
If  you  can  do  this,  it  will  go  far  toward  success. 

One  thing  at  a  time  and  that  well  done. 

I  call  attention  to  ‘‘at  a  time.’’  When  you  get 
through  one  thing  go  to  another. 

9.  Can  you  do  without? 

When  I  was  a  boy,  away  back  yonder  during  the 
sure  enough  hard  times,  we  used  to  say,  “You  must 
do  without  things  you  are  obliged  to  have,  if  you 
want  to  get  on.”  You  must  be  able  to  deny  your¬ 
self.  You  should  not  assume  other  people’s  debts, 
nor  endorse  notes.  A  great  many  people  endorse 
notes  and  then  fail  in  business  because  they  are  made 
to  pay  these  surety  debts. 

It  is  not  honest  to  assume  an  obligation  which 
you  are  not  able  to  pay.  Economy  will  put  you 
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forward,  extravagance  will  load  you  down.  The 
way  to  have  credit  and  hold  it  is  to  keep  from  using 
your  credit. 

There  are  other  things  in  the  world  besides  money 
which  you  should  do  without.  My  advice  is  this — 
do  without  anything  which  will  make  you  think  less 
of  yourself.  Do  without  anything  which  would  make 
you  ashamed  to  have  people  know. 

As  this  is  a  business  talk,  avoid  all  forms  of  dis 
honesty. 

10.  Can  you  plan  the  use  of  your  money — and 
stick  to  your  plan? 

I  know  of  boys  who  are  saving  their  money  to  go 
to  college.  They  have  a  plan  for  the  use  of  their 
money  and  they  stick  to  their  plan.  They  turn  a 
deaf  ear  when  other  calls  for  pleasure  come.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  stick  to  a  plan. 

My  plan  when  I  first  went  out  to  work  was  to  send 
all  the  money  I  could  home.  I  stuck  to  it  fairly  well. 
If  you  buy  a  piece  of  property,  keep  on  paying  on 
the  debt  until  you  wipe  it  out.  Do  this  about 
any  debt.  Pay  a  part  of  it  if  you  can’t  pay  it  all. 
Stick  to  it.  Lots  of  people  are  planning  to  get  your 
money.  They  make  their  wares  very  attractive. 
Have  a  plan  and  stick  to  it. 

11.  Can  you  plan  the  use  of  your  time — and 
stick  to  your,  plan? 

This  is  one  thing  our  school  training  helps  us  to 
learn.  The  time  of  the  school  day  is  carefully  plan¬ 
ned.  We  call  this  making  a  schedule.  It  will  prob^ 
ably  be  harder  for  you  to  plan  your  work  than  it  is 
for  a  teacher.  Sometimes  teachers  get  to  be  too 
dependent  on  their  schedule.  We  say  they  fall  into 
routine  habits.  This  is  going  too  far.  If  you  have 
a  plan  it  should  help  you  to  save  time.  I  have  as 
much  time  as  anyone.  Do  I  waste  it  or  save  it? 
The  answer  to  this  is  another  question,  which  is,  do 
I  plan  the  use  of  my  time?  Two  men,  we  will  call 
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them  Mr.  Berkshire  and  Mr.  Razorback,  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  their  hogs : 

Mr.  Berkshire:  ‘^My  hog  will  be  as  large  at  ten 
months  as  yours  in  two  years.” 

Mr.  Razorback:  Mister,  what  is  time  to  a  hog?” 

Time  may  not  make  any  difference  to  a  hog,  but 
it  does  to  a  man. 

You  have  as  much  time  as  anyone.  Be  careful  not 
to  waste  it. 

I  promise  you  that  you  will  have  better  success  in 
life  when  you  can  answer  YES  to  these  eleven  ques¬ 
tions. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

Several  years  before  his  death,  Chancellor  Barrow 
contributed  to  the  Christian  Index,  the  official  Bap¬ 
tist  organ  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  series  of  ten 
articles  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 

He  never  wasted  time  or  thought  in  raising  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  authenticity  or  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Bible  to  him  was  simply  the  Word 
of  God.  He  had  his  own  interpretations  of  its  say¬ 
ings,  but  he  never  doubted  the  truth  of  the  sayings. 

have  no  doubt  they  came  direct  from  God.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  they  could  have 
come  from  any  other  source.’^  That  is  the  way  he 
expressed  himself  about  the  Ten  Commandments. 

And  again  he  says :  ‘^They  were  given  by  Jehovah 
himself  to  Moses.  No  other  writing  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  claimed  by  these  commandments,  of  having 
been  handed  down  to  men  directly  from  God.” 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  nine  of  these  command¬ 
ments  are  prohibitions,  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that,  from  the  form  in  which  they  are  given  us,  we 
are  apt  to  regard  them  as  mere  restrictions  on  con¬ 
duct,  and  that  in  fact  they  are  so  commonly  taught 
and  expounded  as  mere  prohibitions  that  one  hesi¬ 
tates  to  approach  them  in  any  other  way. 

But  he  was  satisfied  that  such  was  an  erroneous 
interpretation.  This  view  is  succinctly  stated  when 
he  says:  am  so  sure  that  they  are  the  laws  of 

life  and  growth  that  I  have  for  many  years  spoken 
of  them  as  the  rules  for  character-building.  Growth 
in  manliness  and  womanliness  is  found  in  these 
laws.” 
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The  First  Commandment 

**Thou  shalt  have  no  other  God  before  Me/* 

In  all  his  comments  on  the  Scriptures  Chancellor 
Barrow  sought  to  connect  the  sayings  in  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  words  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 
With  him  everything  had  to  square  with  the  life  of 
the  Man  of  Galilee. 

Thus,  writing  of  the  First  Commandment,  he 
points  out  that  Jesus  stated  it  affirmatively,  ‘‘Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  etc.’’ 

Character-building  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
work  of  Chancellor  Barrow.  “I  take  it,”  he  says, 
“that  all  of  us  believe  in  a  high  ideal  as  a  builder 
of  character.  There  is  hardly  anyone  who  would 
question  this.  ’  ’  Then  he  proceeds  to  elaborate  that 
view. 

Eecalling  what  he  had  read  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  he 
quotes  that  great  Englishman  as  follows:  “I  fear 
I  did  not  work  at  Oxford  as  much  or  get  as  much 
good  out  of  the  University  as  I  should  have  done. 
But  I  did  read  some  Greek  and  especially  some  Aris 
totle,  and  one  sentence  of  his  has  influenced  me  more 
than  almost  anything  else.  It  is  one  in  which  he 
says  ‘the  greatest  happiness  in  life  is  to  be  derived 
from;  the  conscious  pursuit  of  a  great  purpose.  ’  ’  ’ 

“Here,”  sayi^  Chancellor  Barrow,  “is  some  grop¬ 
ing  by  the  great  Greek  philosopher  after  the  first 
commandment.  Its  adoption  by  a  man  who  gave 
England  an  empire  and  who  gave  his  vast  private 
fortune  to  make  scholars  and  create  understanding 
and  fellowship  among  nations  shows  what  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  first  commandment  may  do.  Thus  God 
should  be  our  first  and  highest  ideal.  When  Emer¬ 
son  said  ‘hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,’  he,  too,  was 
groping  after  the  first  commandment.  Set  your 
faces  towards  God  and  steadily  press  towards  this 
ideal  and  you  will  get  your  greatest  growth.  ’  ’ 
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Applying  the  commandment  to  the  ordinary  af¬ 
fairs  of  life,  and  in  so  doing  making  the  statement 
that  he  wished  in  no  way  to  belittle  the  command¬ 
ment  or  take  away  from  its  purely  religious  mean¬ 
ing,  he  observed  that  this  commandment  teaches 
concentration.  Referring  to  the  work  of  a  student 
in  the  University,  he  says:  ‘‘You  set  yourself  to 
learn  some  lesson.  For  the  time  being  you  must 
concentrate  on  that  lesson  if  you  would  do  your 
best.  ‘No  other  before’  is  a  good  motto  in  learning 
a  lesson.  I  use  this  commandment  as  a  rule  for 
work.  No  other  lesson  before  this — ^no  other  work — 
no  other  play  at  this  time.  Suppose  you  try  this  to¬ 
night  when  you  go  to  your  study,  set  yourself  down 
before  the  lesson  in  hand,  shut  off  other  things  and 
see  how  it  will  help  you.  This  is  a  secondary  line 
of  thought,  I  admit,  but  for  me  it  is  in  this  the 
first  of  the  rules  of  life.” 

Chancellor  Barrow,  in  talking  to  boys,  frequently 
referred  to  the  loves  of  young  manhood.  And  he 
has  this  to  say  to  the  boy  who  is  in  love :  “  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  when  a  boy  falls  in  love  with  a  girl 
who  is  not  a  high  ideal  to  him.  It  is  a  great  good 
fortune  when  he  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  who  is  a 
high  ideal  to  him.  It  will  build  him  up  if  he  can 
be  built  up.  I  know  this  is  true.” 

And  again  he  refers  to  the  interpretation  of 
Jesus,  who  said:  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy 
God,  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and 
with  all  thy  mind.”  And  summing  up  his  review 
of  the  first  commandment,  he  said:  “The  person, 
boy  or  girl,  who  loves  God  will  grow.  I  have  seen 
this  tried.  I  know  it  is  true.  It  works  with  ignorant 
as  well  as  educated  people.  This  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment.” 
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The  Second  Commandment 

And  the  second  commandment  was  to  Chancellor 
Barrow  in  large  measure  a  continuation  of  the  first. 
The  utter  folly  of  the  creator  worshipping  the  thing 
created,  the  deifying  of  his  own  work.  He  believed 
a  man  should  love  his  work  and  do  his  best,  but  that 
he  should  never  make  a  god  of  it  and  worship  it. 
He  pointed  out  that  character  is  injured  when  the 
orator  worships  his  sounding  sentences,  the  artist 
his  exquisite  pictures,  the  athlete  his  feats  of 
strength  or  skill. 

He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  warn  his  college 
boys  against  avarice.  He  placed  money  in  its  right 
position.  He  believed  in  wealth  honestly  gained 
and  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  For  money  in 
itself  he  had  no  use.  He  cautioned  the  writer  often 
about  too  vigorously  denouncing  the  accumulation 
of  money,  insisting  that  riches  were  all  right  if  hon¬ 
estly  accumulated  and  righteously  used. 

Pointing  out  the  dangers  along  this  line,  he  wrote : 
^^We  have  all  seen  how  the  soul  shrinks  when  a  man 
worships  money.  I  have  read  that  many  rich  men 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  mere  accumulation  of 
money  is  no  great  thing.  Instances  are  given  where 
they  tell  their  sons  to  try  for  something  better.  It 
seems  that  wealth  often  makes  a  slave  of  the  reputed 
man  of  wealth.  Anything  that  enslaves  its  reputed 
owner  falls  within  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  commandment.’’ 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  always  delighted  to  see  a 
student  winning  honors  in  college,  but  it  caused  him 
much  grief  if  a  boy  set  up  his  collegiate  honors  as 
a  god. 

^‘Some  fifty  years  ago,”  he  said,  ‘‘a  young  fel¬ 
low,  who  had  just  entered  college,  said  to  his  older 
brother,  H  am  willing  to  work  myself  to  death  to 
get  first  honor.’  The  older  brother  replied,  ‘You 
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would  die  for  a  mighty  little  thing.’  This  boy 
thought  he  was  willing  to  die  for  his  own  little  self- 
made  god.  Sacrifice  his  own  life  for  his  little  self¬ 
set-up  god!” 

When  a  man  begins  to  worship  what  he  has  done, 
he  has  reached  his  zenith.  That  is  what  he  thought 
about  it.  ‘‘Nothing  beyond,  no  future  growth,  rest¬ 
ing  on  his  laurels,  we  say.  A  poor  bed,  a  foolish 
act.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  touch  lightly,  ’  ’  said  he,  ‘  ‘  on  the  chains  forged 
by  superstition,  for  I  have  the  habit  of  picking  up 
pins.  Lady  Luck  is  a  kind  goddess  to  many  people. 
But  I  am  not  trifling.  I  am  trying  to  keep  you  from 
trifling  with  your  character. 

“What  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  certain  modern 
self-made  gods?  What  characteristics  do  they  de¬ 
velop?  Gods  of  gold,  avarice;  gods  of  arms,  arro¬ 
gance;  gods  of  ambition,  selfishness;  gods  of  luck, 
folly.  All  these  self-made  gods  injure  character. 
No  other  Gods,  I  see  no  affirmative  side  to  this 
commandment.  We  will  let  it  remain  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  ’  ’ 

The  Third  Commandment 

Chancellor  Barrow  never  gave  young  men  a  bet¬ 
ter  lesson  on  conduct  than  is  contained  in  his  com¬ 
ments  on  the  third  commandment. 

The  word  “damn”  is  very  commonly  used.  In 
many  instances  it  carries  with  it  no  references  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  to  God.  But  even  at  that  it 
is  a  useless  word  and  one  that  lowers  the  tone  of 
conversation.  The  coupling  of  God’s  name  with 
this  word  is  in  open  violation  of  the  commandment. 
Its  use  is  not  so  frequent  and  is  growing  less  every 
day. 

“I  have  told  you,”  said  Chancellor  Barrow,  “that 
we  can  only  make  the  best  life  possible  to  each  of 
us  by  taking  God  for  our  ideal.  Can  we  speak  lightly, 
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profanely,  of  our  ideal?  What  effect  will  such  a 
perversion  cause?  We  are  told  that  ^out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  ’  What 
revelations  our  tongues  make!  Vulgar  hearts,  silly 
hearts,  evil  hearts,  profane  hearts.  Chancellor 
Boggs*  used  to  quote  a  Chinese  proverb,  ‘Thou  art 
master  of  thine  unspoken  word,  thy  spoken  word  is 
master  of  thee.’  How  carefully  we  should  guard 
our  speech.” 

Swearing  has  a  ditferent  effect  upon  people.  Some 
people  occasionally  get  irritated  and  swear,  others 
make  a  constant  habit  of  it.  ‘  ‘  The  person  who  rarely 
swears,”  said  the  Chancellor,  “is  shocked  and  dis¬ 
tressed  when  he  does  swear.  The  person  who  habit¬ 
ually  swears  is  not  shocked  and  distressed  when  he 
does  swear.  The  person  who  habitually  swears  is 
not  conscious  of  it.  Does  this  mean  that  he  has 
hardened  his  conscience?  What  else  does  it  mean? 
A  man’s  speech  directly  influences  his  character. 
We  take  God’s  name  in  vain  because  we  think  lightly 
of  God,  and  conversely  if  we  speak  lightly  of  God, 
we  will  think  lightly  of  God.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  believed  in  gently  reproving 
a  swearer,  rather  than  going  off  and  criticising  him 
to  someone  else.  “I  have  the  belief,”  said  he,  “and 
some  little  experience  to  back  it,  that  a  gentle  re¬ 
quest  to  abstain  is  welcomed  by  swearers.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  it 
is  hard  to  kill  conscience.” 

“A  friend  tells  me,”  said  the  Chancellor,  “that 
when  a  high  school  boy  he  swore  like  a  trooper.  He 
thought  about  it  and  concluded  that  it  was  the  most 
useless  habit  a  man  could  have.  There  was  nothing 
good  about  it.  He  stopped  and  has  never  cursed 
since.  I  have  been  in  most  intimate  association 
with  him  for  years.  I  know  he  did  stop.” 


♦  Dr.  William  B.  Boggs,  Chancellor  of  The  University  of  Georgia 
1 889"1899. 
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Most  men  swear  to  add  emphasis  to  what  they 
say.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  destroys  the  power 
of  vigorous  expression. 

‘‘There  are  some  men,’^  said  the  Chancellor,  “who 
know,  or  seem  to  know,  only  one  adjective — damn. 
The  practice  of  using  one  adjective  to  express  all 
qualities  and  properties  is  not  confined  to  the  con¬ 
traction  of  damnatus.  For  example,  ‘cute’  is  very 
extensively  used.  I  was  told  that  on  one  commence¬ 
ment  occasion  a  lady  said  of  me,  ‘Isn’t  he  too  cute!’ 
Have  you  ever  seen  me? 

“The  use  of  profanity,  when  it  is  indulged  in  for 
any  length  of  time  and  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  be¬ 
comes  the  only  means  by  which  the  swearer  can  em¬ 
phasize.  The  comparative  and  the  superlative  are 
obtained  by  making  the  violation  of  this  command¬ 
ment  more  wanton.  Our  Saviour  has  placed  this 
commandment  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  He  gives  it  in 
the  affirmative:  ‘Hallowed  be  Thy  Name.’  To  any¬ 
one  who  is  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  swearing,  I 
suggest  this  remedy,  and  believe  it  will  cure  you. 
Hallow  God  in  your  thoughts,  hallow  Him  in  your 
speech.” 

The  Fourth  Commandment 

“The  oldest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  calendars 
marks  the  recurrence  of  each  seventh  day.  The 
most  unlettered  man  can  tell  when  the  moon  is  dark, 
quarters,  is  full,  quarters,  is  dark.  This  calendar 
was  made  by  the  Maker  of  this  law.”  That  is  the 
way  in  which  Chancellor  Barrow  introduced  his 
article  on  the  fourth  commandment. 

“It  is  hard  to  be  religious  when  you  are  worn 
down  by  toil.  It  is  hard  to  be  or  do  anything  right 
with  overworked  bodv  or  mind.”  And  then  he  ad- 
mits  that  it  is  an  overstraining  of  one’s  powers  to 
teach  in  two  Sunday  schools,  even  if  there  is  a  three- 
mile  walk  between  them,  referring  of  course  to  his 
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own  experience  in  teaching  in  the  First  Methodist 
Sunday  School  in  Athens  and  then  walking  three 
miles  to  Tuckston  Sunday  afternoon  to  teach  in  the 
Methodist  Sunday  school  there.  A  great  deal  of 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  rest  cure.  Chancellor 
Barrow  firmly  believed  that  the  Sabbath  day  will 
prevent  the  necessity  for  the  rest  cure,  if  one  will 
only  follow  the  prescription  as  laid  down  in  the 
fourth  commandment.  But  he  insisted  on  everyone 
remembering  the  six  days  in  which  he  should  labor 
as  well  as  the  seventh  on  which  he  should  rest. 

Speaking  of  college  life,  he  said:  “One  of  the 
years  I  spent  in  college,  I  adhered  strictly  to  this 
rule.  I  stopped  at  twelve  o’clock  Saturday  night 
and  I  did  not  begin  work  until  after  twelve  o’clock 
Sunday  night.  It  was  the  happiest  year  of  my  col¬ 
lege  life.  You  can  take  this  for  what  it  is  worth.” 

He  was  not  fanatical  concerning  the  Sabbath,  but 
he  did  hate  to  see  some  things  done  on  the  Lord’s 
Day  that  are  now  of  common  occurrence.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  not  only  should  man  rest  on 
the  Sabbath  but  that  he  should  keep  it  holy.  “Peo¬ 
ple  quit  work  all  right,  but  they  do  not  keep  the  day 
holy.  Instead  of  a  day  of  recuperation,  Sunday  is  a 
day  of  greater  exhaustion  than  any  of  the  six.  This 
is  bad  for  body,  mind  and  soul.  ’  ’ 

Especially  anxious  was  he  to  see  man  make  of  the 
Sabbath  a  day  of  meditation.  “Sunday  should  be 
a  day,”  he  said,  “when  we  stop  and  think  things 
over.^  There  is  not  a  proper  proportion  between 
thinking  and  doing  in  this  day  of  rapid  motion; 
especially  is  this  true  of  Sunday.  I  do  not  refer 
specifically  to  the  crowded  programs  of  those  who 
desire  to  keep  the  Sabbath  Day  holy,  but  rather 
to  those  who  ride  like  Jehu  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  ’  ’ 

He  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  but  evidently 
was  taking  a  fiing  at  Sunday  pleasure  automobiling. 
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The  Fifth  Commandment 

In  his  comments  on  the  fifth  commandment,  he 
laid  the  chief  emphasis  on  the  duty  of  a  child  to 
honor  even  an  unworthy  father. 

‘‘It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  argue  that  dis¬ 
honoring  worthy  parents  is  bad  for  character,^’  he 
said.  ‘  ‘  That  is  quite  generally  recognized.  But  this 
commandment  does  not  say  ‘worthy;’  it  says 
‘thy.’  ” 

He  was  very  fond  of  giving  illustrations  from 
negro  life,  and  here  he  tells  of  an  incident  down  on 
the  farm  in  support  of^  his  argument. 

“I  helped  a  colored  man  buy  a  farm.  I  knew  this 
man  pretty  well.  When  he  was  a  boy  his  father 
deserted  his  family  and  left  the  care  of  his  mother 
and  sister  on  the  lad.  Well,  the  young  man  went 
ahead  and  paid  for  his  farm.  His  mother  died  and 
his  sister  married  and  moved  away.  I  rode  by  the 
farm  one  day  and  saw  a  new  house  down  in  the 
pines.  I  was  told  that  this  young  man  had  built  a 
house  and  brought  his  old  worn-down,  unworthy 
father  back  in  order  to  take  care  of  him.  Now  did 
not  that  show  a  fine  character  in  the  colored  man? 
I  thought  better  of  him  for  honoring  his  father.  It 
showed  what  stuff  he  was  made  of.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  far  higher  evidence  of  character  to  care  for 
unworthy  parents  than  for  worthy  ones.” 

Pointing  out  that  this  commandment  is  the  law  of 
life,  he  said:  “A  man  can’t  honor  himself  who  dis¬ 
honors  his  parents.  A  community  will  condemn  a 
child  who  fails  to  honor  worthy  parents;  they  will 
admire  a  child  who  honors  unworthy  parents.  It 
shows  there  is  good  metal  in  the  child.  The  display 
of  wealth,  the  glitter  of  talent  will  not  hide  the  real 
character  of  one  who  does  not  honor  his  parents. 
We  seem  to  scent  his  character.” 
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The  Sixth  Commandment 

Along  with  the  sixth  commandment,  ‘‘Thou  shalt 
not  kill,”  Chancellor  Barrow  placed  the  words  of 
Jesus,  “Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,” 
and  then  applying  the  lesson,  said:  “I  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  it  was  a  rather  common  saying,  ‘IVe  got 
a  lot  of  Indian  in  me.  ’  In  these  words  we  expressed 
the  desire  for  revenge.  The  saying  is  no  longer 
used,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  I  fear  the  desire  for  re¬ 
venge  remains  in  too  many  of  us.  This  seeking  re¬ 
venge  is  a  futile  and  harmful  thing.  Futile,  be¬ 
cause  life  itself  avenges;  harmful  because  it  hurts 
your  character.” 

Eef erring  to  the  awful  memories  that  must  haunt 
a  murderer,  he  says:  “I  wish  you  people  could  re¬ 
alize  the  value  of  happy  memories,  the  power  of 
unhappy  memories.” 

“Judicial  murder,  murder  under  the  guise  of  the 
law,  is  perhaps  the  worst  murder.  When  that  legal 
authority  is  backed  by  the  church  it  becomes  hor¬ 
rible.  Fortunately,  this  form  of  murder  where 
church  and  state  combine  is  not  tolerated  in  our 
country.  I  do  think  religious  persecution  may  exist, 
and  I  think  it  is  harmful  to  character.  Who  was 
ever  persecuted  by  our  Saviour?” 

And  then  Chancellor  Barrow  touched  on  the  crime 
of  lynching.  He  was  candid  enough  to  admit  that 
he,  himself,  was  once  in  a  crowd  that  was  hunting 
down  a  criminal.  He  was  plain  enough  in  what  he 
had  to  say  about  this  crime. 

“When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was,  partly  by 
chape,  one  of  a  party  of  men  who  were  hunting  a 
rapist.  We  did  not  find  him  but  another  party  did 
find  him  and  hang  him.  I  hope  our  party  would 
have  turned  him  over  to  the  officers  of  the  law  if  we 
had  found  him.  I  hope  this  for  my  own  sake.  I 
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saw  liis  desolate  victim,  and  I  was  much  stirred  by 
the  sight.  I  give  this  experience  as  bearing  on  what 
follows. 

am  quite  sure  that  angry  men  who  take  on 
themselves  the  judging  and  execution  of  a  criminal 
lay  on  themselves  a  burden  which  grows  heavier  as 
long  as  they  live.  They  store  in  their  memories  an 
eating  cancer  which  no  doctor ’s  skill  can  reach.  This 
last  sentence  is  going  too  far,  unless  we  except  the 
Great  Physician  who  did  cure  one  dying  murderer. 
I  think,  however,  if  that  dying  murderer  had  lived, 
he  would  have  been  a  sorrowful  man.  Certain  it  is 
he  believed  his  execution  was  just  and  perhaps  it 
was  a  mercy  for  him.  Who  can  say  whether  the 
murdered  or  the  murderer  is  more  the  victim  of  the 
crime  ?  ’  ’ 


The  Seventh  Commandment 

In  making  his  comments  on  the  seventh  command¬ 
ment,  Chancellor  Barrow  said:  ‘‘I  know  full  well 
that  I  am  not  talking  pretty  talk;  but  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  it  is  time,  high  time  for  someone  to 
speak.  My  official  position  seems  to  lay  on  me  the 
burden  of  speaking  publicly.  I  sincerely  believe  our 
young  people  are  fine.  They  treat  me  better  than  3 
deserve  and  I  would  be  recreant  to  my  trust  and  to 
them  if  I  did  not  speak  a  word  of  warning.” 

And  this  is  what  he  had  to  say  about  it : 

‘  ^  This  crime  is  the  vilest  breach  of  trust  in  all  the 
category  of  crime.  There  is  not  an  act  of  treachery 
that  compares  with  it.  It  is  evidence  of  wantonness 
of  character,  of  lack  of  principle,  of  disregard  of 
uprightness,  and  almost  always  is  a  betrayal  of 
friendship. 

“Loose  thinking,  carelessness,  undue  familiarity, 
are  some  of  the  contributing  causes  to  lewdness, 
and  lewdness  the  road  to  adultery.  Loose  thinking 
is  entirely  too  common.  People  who  disapprove  of 
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this  looseness  are  apt  to  be  spoken  of  as  old  fogies, 
as  puritanical,  as  out-of-date.  Sometimes  there 
seems  to  be  a  genuine  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the 
criticized,  that  you  are  making  unjust  insinuations 
when  you  criticize  them  for  loose  thinking.  This 
attitude  of  the  criticized,  if  genuine,  is  due  to  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  consequences  which  follow  such  think¬ 
ing. 

‘‘Careless  conduct,  whether  it  be  caused  by  in¬ 
difference  to  consequences,  or  inherent  lack  of  a 
sense  of  propriety,  is  most  dangerous  in  the  affairs 
of  life.  The  business  man  suppresses  it  at  once  in 
those  whom  he  employs.  He  knows  too  well  where  it 
leads  to^  tolerate  it.  It  is  most  dangerous  in  the 
association  of  the  sexes.  It  may  be  innocent,  it  may 
remain  innocent  so  far  as  the  character  is  concerned, 
but  it  affects  reputation.  Innocent  or  not,  it  is  a 
downhill  road.  When  we  come  to  undue  familiarity, 
we  reach  the  principal  cause  of  lewdness.  ‘Famil¬ 
iarity  breeds  contempt’  is  an  old  saying  and  a  true 
saying. 

“I  am  not  going  to  rail  at  young  people,  who 
know  much  better  than  I  do,  in  their  own  opinions, 
but  I  will  say  this  of  certain  practices  which  some 
of  them  indulge  in,  if  there  is  any  reserve  of  famil¬ 
iarity  for  private  association,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
imagine  these  acts  of  familiarity.  Indeed,  I  would 
not  care  to  know  them. 

“The  way  to  prevent  lewdness  is  to  start  with 
right  thinking,  be  careful  in  talk  and  conduct,  re¬ 
spectful  in  association.” 

The  Eighth  Commandment 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Chancellor  Barrow  ever 
emphasized  character-building  more  powerfully  than 
in  his  comments  on  the  eighth  commandment,  hence 
the  rather  extended  quotations  here  given. 

“Four  words.  Seventeen  letters  in  all.  Georgia 
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Code  index  gives  29  headings  under  Larceny.  One 
of  these  29  headings:  ^Larceny  after  trust  delegat¬ 
ed’  gives  11  sub-headings;  another,  ‘Larceny  from 
the-  house  ’  gives  9  sub-heads.  Then  there  is  burglary 
of  several  varieties.  Under  ‘Cheats  and  Swindlers’ 
there  are  21  heads. 

“I  will  not  extend  the  count.  These  laws  all 
deal  with  the  consequences  to  others  and  punishment 
for  the  harm  done  others. 

“I  think  the  eighth  commandment  is  intended  to 
deal  with  the  harm  the  thief  does  to  himself.  The 
man  from  whom  the  property  is  stolen  knows  the 
extent  of  the  loss,  be  it  great  or  small.  The  thief 
does  not  know  what  he  takes  from  himself.  There 
is  no  standard  for  the  measurement  of  lost  charac¬ 
ter. 

“Unless  he  has  already  smothered  his  conscience, 
which  is  hard  to  do,  he  takes  away  his  peace  of  mind. 
He  must  go  on  and  on  with  the  gnawing  at  his  spirit 
which  the  theft  causes.  In  my  opinion  the  thief 
takes  more  from  himself  than  he  can  possibly  take 
from  another. 

“I  think  this  commandment — like  all  the  others— 
is  meant  to  protect  and  build  character,  not  merely 
to  safeguard  property.  Human  laws  seem  unable  to 
build  character,  and  people  are  beginning  to  see  this. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  our  prison  reform 
movements.  Society  is  beginning,  in  a  groping  way, 
to  consider  that  the  time  of  incarceration  should  be 
used  to  arouse  conscience — ^not  destroy  it. 

“The  trait  of  character  which  leads  to  thieving 
is  apt  to  be  inherited.  Therefore  the  temptation 
should  be  opposed  with  all  the  will  power  which  the 
individual  possesses.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  a  thief. 
It  is  too  bad  to  make  thieves  of  our  children. 

“Do  not  deceive  yourself  by  names.  Swipe  is  a 
name  which  may  be  used  to  fool  yourself.  Frisk  is 
another.  This  matter  is  too  serious  for  a  joke.  If 
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you  lose  your  character,  it  is  lost,  whether  you  frisk, 
swipe  or  steal. 

^  ^  This  commandment  is  of  a  different  nature  from 
the^  sixth  and  seventh.  It  is  directed  at  an  act  for 
which  restitution  may  be  made.  Herein  lies  the 
hope  of  salvation  of  character  as  far  as  this  com¬ 
mandment  is  concerned.  Dr.  Woofter*  suggests  that 
legal  punishment  should  include  restitution.  The 
laws  of  Moses  require  this.  This  would  seem  fair, 
but  compulsory  restitution  would  not  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  build  character.  To  reach  the  man^s  life,  res¬ 
titution  should  be  voluntary. 

‘^Be  honest  is  the  eighth  commandment.  Be  honesty 
be  carefully  honest. 

‘‘This  from  Pilgrim’s  Progress: 

When  the  day  that  he  was  to  be  gone  was  come, 
he  addressed  himself  to  go  over  the  river.  Now  the 
river  at  that  time  overflowed  its  banks  in  some 
places,  but  Mr.  Honest,  in  his  lifetime,  had  spoken 
to  one  Good-Conscience  to  meet  him  there,  the  which 
he  also  did  and  lent  him  his  hand,  and  so  helped 
him  over.” 


The  Ninth  Commandment 


Commenting  on  the  ninth  commandment,  Chancel- 
lor  Barrow  observed  that  a  strict  construction  might 
limit  the  commandment  to  perjury  or  false  swear- 
ing,  but  that  he  would  make  the  discussion  general 
as  he  wished  to  discuss  the  subjective  effect  of  lying. 

He  saw  clearly  a  breaking  down  of  character  in 

lying  and  no  single  element  of  character  building 
in  it. 

Why  do  people  lie  ?  That  is  the  question  he  ask¬ 
ed  and  then  proceeded  to  answer  the  question  under 
four  heads. 


1.  Malice  sometimes  makes  people  lie.  One 
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man  hates  another  and  tells  lies  to  punish  him.  The 
poor  fellow  makes  his  own  nature  bitter  by  his  com 
duct.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  character-build¬ 
ing  in  malice. 

‘‘2.  Pride,  (a)  Boastfulness  makes  some  peo¬ 
ple  lie.  The  boaster  is  almost  content  to  half  be¬ 
lieve  himself  while  other  people  do  not  believe  him 
at  all;  they  only  get  tired. 

^^(b)  The  converse  of  boasting,  shame,  some¬ 
times  makes  us  lie.  If  we  can  lie  out  of  shameful 
conduct  successfully,  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  other  shame¬ 
ful  conduct.  It  would  be  a  great  pity,  as  far  as  the 
individual  is  concerned,  if  he  could  be  successful  in 
exalting  himself  by  lying.  In  the  end  it  will  pull 
him  down.  If  you  have  not  thus  tried  to  exalt  your¬ 
self,  be  sure  not  to  begin.  You  will  never  get  over 
it  unless  you  become  a  liar,  a  case-hardened  liar,  and 
then  it  gets  you. 

‘‘3.  Hope  of  gain  sometimes  makes  people  lie. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  walked  home  with  another  boy 
who  had  gone  up  to  be  prayed  for  in  a  revival  meet¬ 
ing.  He  said  he  would  never  go  up  again.  I  asked 
him  why.  He  said  a  man  came  up  to  him  and  tried 
to  talk  to  him,  who  had  told  a  poor  countryman 
whose  butter  he  was  trying  to  buy  that  the  butter 
was  only  good  for  soap-grease  and  he  knew  he  was 
lying  when  he  said  it.  That  was  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  A  bad  business,  a  very  bad  business.  I 
forbear  to  comment  on  tax  returns  in  this  connec¬ 
tion. 

‘‘4.  Pear.  The  only  lying  I  have  much  patience 
with  is  the  lying  of  little  children  to  avoid  a  beat¬ 
ing.  I  am  sorry  for  these  little  fellows.  Also,  1 
have  no  use  for  the  one  who  beats  them.  I  wonder 
if  Jesus  didn’t  have  this  in  mind  when  He  said:  Ht 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck  and  he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that 
he  should  otfend  one  of  these  little  ones.’  Coward- 
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ice  in  grown  people,  when  yielded  to  so  far  as  to 
end  in  lying,  will  break  down  character.  Cowardice 
is  not  an  admirable  thing  in  any  view  you  may  take ; 
it  is  far  from  character  building. 

^  *  My  last  reflection  is  the  well-known  etf ect  on  the 
liar.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  of  a  man,  ^He  is  such 
a  liar  he  does  not  know  when  he  is  telling  the  truth  ?  ’ 
I  have,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  the  truth.  ‘He  fools 
no  man  except  himself’  is  another  way  of  expressing 
the  same  thought.  You  absolutely  cannot  depend  on 
habitual  liars  even  when  they  are  trying  to  tell  the 
truth.  There  is  only  one  hope  for  this  man,  and 
there  is  one  hope,  he  must  be  born  again.” 


The  Tenth  Commandment 

Commenting  on  the  tenth  commandment,  he  said : 
“This  commandment  emphasizes  in  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  way,  private  ownership.  Not  merely  are 
we  forbidden  to  take,  but  we  are  forbidden  to  covet, 
i.  e.,  hanker  after  private  property.  Those  who  wish 
to  do  away  with  private  ownership  are  in  the  very 
teeth  of  this  commandment.  From  the  sad  example 
which  Eussia  furnishes  we  are  forced  to  believe  that 
the  commandment  is  divinely  ordained.  The  early 
Christians  went  against  this  commandment,  did 
away  with  private  property,  and  lying  and  bicker¬ 
ings  were  the  immediate  fruits.” 

Discussing  the  effect  covetousness  has  upon  the 
individual,  he  said: 

“Covetousness  takes  the  thought  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  in  whose  heart  it  gnaws,  away  from  his  own 
possessions,  duties,  opportunities,  and  gives  this 
thought  to  a  hanl^ering  after  that  which  belongs  to 
another.  What  can  be  more  harmful  than  this? 
How  is  it  possible  to  develop  self,  when  we  give  our 
thought  to  an  inordinate  longing  for  something  that 
belongs  to  another?  It  leads  to  a  sense  of  inferior- 
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ity,  to  be  constantly  longing  for  that  which  we  can¬ 
not  attain,  and  which,  possibly,  is  not  worth  while, 
or  may  not  be  good  for  us.’^ 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  satisfied  that  covetous¬ 
ness  had  a  worse  effect  on  a  man  than  even  selfish¬ 
ness.  In  his  opinion  the  covetous  man  is  worse  than 
the  miser  and  more  miserable  because  he  has  not 
that  which  his  heart  desires. 

Concluding  his  observations  on  this  command¬ 
ment,  he  said: 

‘  ^  I  think  I  have  two  great  blessings : 

‘‘(a)  I  can  enjoy  a  kind  of  association  with  ab¬ 
sent  friends. 

^‘(b)  I  can  enjoy  the  beautiful  possessions  of 
other  people,  especially  beautiful  homes  and  fine 
crops. 

‘‘Lanier  has  some  lines  on  the  last  item  which  I 
will  give : 

^  There,  while  I  pause,  my  fieldward-faring  eyes 
Take  harvests,  where  the  stately  corn-ranks  rise, 

Of  inward  dignities 
And  large  benignities  and  insights  wise, 

Graces  and  modest  majesties. 

Thus,  without  theft,  I  reap  another's  field; 

Thus,  without  tilth,  I  house  .a  wondrous  yield. 

And  heap  my  heart  with  quintuple  crops  concealed.^ 

“Query:  Is  covetousness  a  theft  by  or  of  the 
soul  ?  ’  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  LAY  MINISTRY 

There  was  a  special  warm  spot  in  the  heart  of 
Chancellor  Barrow  for  the  teacher.  Teaching  was  his 
profession  and  he  was  devoted  to  it.  Quite  natur¬ 
ally  he  was  vitally  interested  in  everything  that  tend- 
ed  to  injure  or  uplift  that  profession. 

He  served  one  term  as  president  of  the  Georgia 
Education  Association  and  was  also  made  a  life 
member  of  that  association.  He  attended  its  meeb 
ings  as  often  as  the  duties  of  his  work  would  per¬ 
mit  and  took  much  interest  in  its  sessions  and  its 
work  for  the  educational  development  of  Georgia. 

At  one  of  the  annual  sessions  of  that  association 
he  delivered  an  address  that  made  a  profound  im¬ 
pression,  choosing  as  his  subject  ‘‘The  Lay  Minis¬ 
try.’’  It  was  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  teaching 
profession,  and  emphasized  several  duties  of  the 
state  that  should  be  performed. 

He  considered  the  teacher  the  most  altruistic  of 
all  people,  and  that  the  success  of  the  teacher  was 
not  his  own  achievement  but  that  of  his  pupils.  Of 
all  men  the  teacher  values  youth  most,  for  he  deals 
most  with  youth. 

“Being  wrapped  up,”  said  he,  “from  the  very 
nature  of  his  work,  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and 
those  others  being  youth,  he  becomes,  of  all  men, 
least  accustomed  to  dealing  with  affairs.  The  teach¬ 
er  does  not  have  business  dealings,  as  business  deal¬ 
ings  are  ordinarily  considered.  The  tendency  of 
his  work  is  to  make  him  unselfish  and  impecunious. 
He  must  be  absorbed  in  shaping  character  rather 
than  in  coining  money.  He  has  his  reward  but  his 
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reward  is  not  of  the  kind  that  can  make  a  check 
good.’’ 

The  pay  of  the  teacher  came  in  for  its  share  of 
comment  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  educatoi 
who  pointed  out  that  society  does  not  respond  in 
noble  manner  to  this  unselfish  life.  ‘‘Consider  the 
pay  of  any  business  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the 
teacher,  ’  ’  he  said.  ‘  ‘  The  teacher  from  9  to  2  is  anx¬ 
iously  seeking  to  explain  difficulties;  from  2  to  10 
is  reviewing  work  or  preparing  for  the  work  of  the 
morrow.  Few  people  have  such  steady  work,  none 
more  important.  He  must  bear  in  mind  as  his 
source  of  comfort  that  a  child  is  worth  more  than  a 
dollar.  ’  ’ 

In  developing  his  line  of  thought  on  “The  Lay 
Ministry,”  Chancellor  Barrow  made  some  compar¬ 
isons  between  the  work  of  the  preacher  and  that  of 
the  teacher.  In  some  of  his  remarks  the  criticism 
may  be  offered  that  he  overemphasized  the  work  of 
the  teacher  as  compared  with  that  of  the  church,  but 
his  great  devotion  to  his  church  would  demonstrate 
that  such  a  criticism  could  not  be  sustained. 

“It  is  the  cry  that  the  people  do  not  go  to  the 
churches.  The  minister  who  draws  men  is  said  to 
be  an  exception.  Very  few  churches  have  seating 
capacity  for  the  enrolled  members.  If  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  should  attend  at  once,  where  would  they  be 
seated?  You  do  not  expect  them  and  they  do  not 
come.  And  if  the  children  all  came  to  church,  will 
they  understand  the  sermon?  In  the  old-time  ex¬ 
pressive  language  will  ‘the  fodder  be  put  low  enough 
for  the  little  calves  to  reach  it?’  ” 

But  while  the  church  services  may  not  be  well- 
attended,  “there  is  one  preacher,”  said  Chancellor 
Barrow,  “whose  church  is  crowded,  often  two  on  a 
seat.  The  number  has  to  be  limited  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  yet  this  limit  is  passed.  This 
preacher  for  five  hours,  five  days  in  the  week,  asso- 
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ciates  with  and  teaches  and  preaches  to  her  congre¬ 
gation/’ 

And  then  he  asks  the  question:  ‘^Who  will  form 
character?  Who  will  shape  the  child?  Will  two 
hours  a  week  of  talk  to  grown  folks,  or  twenty-five 
hours  a  week  of  instruction,  graded  instruction, 
shape  the  character?  To  ask  the  question  is  to 
answer  it. 

^‘  We  exercise  great  care  in  preacher  selection,  and 
so  little,  so  painfully  little,  in  teacher  selection.  ’  ’ 

Answering  his  question  as  to  who  forms  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  child,  he  said:  profess  to  you  that  in 

my  opinion,  outside  the  family  circle,  no  one  has 
exercised  such  an  influence  upon  my  younger  chil¬ 
dren  as  Mr.  E.  B.  Mell,  principal  of  the  Athens  High 
School.” 

Speaking  directly  to  his  hearers,  he  said:  ‘‘How 
about  your  own  youth?  You  remember  with  rever¬ 
ence  the  pastor  of  your  youth,  but  you  follow  after 
your  teacher.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  a  firm  believer  in  teach¬ 
ers  visiting  the  parents  of  the  children.  “Some  in¬ 
teresting  experiences  came  out  of  the  practice. 
Mothers  made  a  joke  of  it.  Think  of  it!  The 
preacher  who  preached  to  the  child  twenty-five  hours 
a  week,  and  who  in  line  of  her  duty  called,  shyly  it 
may  be,  on  the  child’s  mother,  and  having  her  visit 
considered  a  joke.  If  this  is  a  fad,  it  is  a  good  fad; 
make  it  a  custom. 

“Ofttimes  our  Lay  Ministry  wears  life  away  in 
youth.  I  could  name  fair  young  girls  who  died  for 
the  children  of  Georgia,  died  younger  than  the  Lord 
Christ  himself.  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  these 
altruistic  teachers  with  head  uncovered  and  heart 
laid  bare.” 

The  insufiPicient  pay  of  teachers,  especially  in  the 
rural  schools,  was  commented  on.  The  Lay  Ministry 
is  worthy  of  its  hire.  Taxpayers  must  be  willing  to 
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sacrifice  to  compensate  properly  those  who  teach 
their  children. 

‘‘Is  the  country  taxpayer  less  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  his  child  than  the  town  taxpayer?’’  asks  Chancel¬ 
lor  Barrow.  “Which  is  it?  It  is  neither,  he  is 
asleep,  wake  him  up.  Hard  conditions  through  the 
sad  years  since  sixty-five,  like  the  hard  labors  of  the 
day  on  the  tired  workman,  have  made  him  callous. 
Awake  him!  Hard  times  come  and  go.  The  task 
of  properly  training  the  child  does  not  come  and  go. 
It  is  always  on  hand.” 

A  school  superintendent  had  resigned  and  his 
resignation  was  being  discussed  by  two  gentlemen. 
One  thought  the  city  school  should  pay  its  superin¬ 
tendent  $5,000.00  per  annum.  The  other  expressed 
surprise  as  that  would  be  as  much  as  a  bank  presi¬ 
dent  receives.  “And  why  not?”  asks  Chancellor 
Barrow.  “Is  the  man  who  looks  after  all  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  children  not  to  be  paid  as  much  as  the  man 
who  looks  after  a  part  of  the  thousands  of  dollars? 
Give  the  teacher  a  living,  free  him  from  care,  and 
require  him  to  fill  the  measure.” 

But  while  he  entertained  these  views  as  to  sal¬ 
aries,  he  went  on  record  against  making  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  teacher  a  money-making  business.  “It 
is  a  calling  too  high  to  be  measured  by  dollars.  All 
I  ask  is  a  living  wage  and  a  small  insurance.  There 
is  one  demand  of  the  church,  which  as  an  officer  of 
the  church  I  make  with  boldness,  and  as  a  member  I 
pay  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  the  stipend  for  super¬ 
annuated  preachers.  The  Lay  Ministry  does  not  get 
this  stipend,  there  is  no  fund  for  superannuated 
teachers.” 

And  then  he  gave  a  few  parting  words  to  the  Lay 
Ministry. 

“1.  Keep  well  and  strong.  You  teach  physiol¬ 
ogy;  practice  the  laws  of  hygiene.  You  can  live  on 
your  poor  salary  easier  if  you  are  well  and  strong. 
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Keep  gay  and  cheerful.  You  can  sympa« 
thize  with  your  congregation  better  if  you  are  gay 
and  cheerful,  for  they  are  young  and  should  be 
happy-hearted. 

^^3.  Study  and  learn,  and  so  learning,  love  learn- 
ing.  This  will  give  your  business  what  money  cam 
not  buy,  and  teach  your  children  through  your  life 
that  there  are  true  delights,  unpurchasable,  too  high 
to  be  bought  with  money. 

^‘4.  Finally,  ‘Whatsoever  things  are  true,  what¬ 
soever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  repute’ — do 
and  teach,  and  you  will  lay  up  treasures  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  ‘where  moth  and  rust  will  not  cor¬ 
rupt  nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal.’  ” 


CHAPTER  XXn 


POLITICAL  VIEWS  AND  CIVIC  SERVICES 

The  call  of  political  life  never  came  to  David  C. 
Barrow.  With  his  sterling  character,  his  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit,  his  kind  disposition,  his  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance,  he  would  have  received  popular  support  had 
he  been  attracted  by  political  activities.  But  they 
had  no  attraction  for  him. 

While  he  never  had  ambition  to  run  for  political 
office  and  shunned  active  participation  in  political 
contests,  he  by  no  means  was  without  deep  interest 
in  public  affairs.  He  always  voted  and  in  a  quiet 
way  gave  good  advice  to  the  men  in  whose  hands 
he  believed  the  best  interests  of  his  community  or 
his  state  would  be  best  subserved. 

He  was  a  Democrat  all  his  life.  He  never  voted 
another  ticket.  He  never  scratched  a  Democratic 
nominee  from  his  ballot.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
he  should  be  a  staunch  Democrat.  He  learned  his 
first  political  lessons  in  the  reconstruction  era.  The 
Republican  party  was  for  that  reason  anathema  with 
him.  Yet  it  is  entirely  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  a  Democrat  regardless  of  the  experiences  of 
those  days.  His  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
individual,  his  strong  sympathy  with  the  underdog, 
his  antipathy  to  pomp  or  sham,  his  belief  in  the 
rights  of  the  masses  of  the  people — all  these  natur¬ 
ally  made  him  lean  to  the  democracy  in  politics. 

He  was  once  persuaded  to  hold  public  office.  He 
yielded  to  the  request  of  friends  and  stood  for  a 
position  as  alderman.  He  was  elected  as  a  member 
of  the  Athens  City  Council  and  in  that  position  he 
served  several  years.  He  always  took  a  lively  in- 
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terest  in  civic  affairs  and  in  any  movement  looking 
to  the  upbuilding  of  his  city.  His  greatest  service  as 
a  city  alderman  was  probably  that  of  directing  the 
first  major  paving  program  in  Athens,  he  being 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  streets.  The  question 
of  sanitation  and  better  health  conditions  in  the  city 
aroused  his  keen  interest. 

Interested  as  he  was  in  education,  he  naturally 
fitted  into  the  position  of  a  member  of  the  Athens 
Board  of  Education.  On  that  body  he  served  prac¬ 
tically  from  its  beginning.  He  rendered  signal  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  work  of  building  up  and  perfecting  the 
City  School  system  in  Athens.  One  of  the  large 
graded  schools  in  the  city  of  Athens  bears  his  name. 

A  position  of  high  trust  and  honor  was  that  of 
director  in  the  Southern  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany,  of  Athens,  a  position  he  filled  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Although  he  took  no  part  in  active  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  his  advice  was  freely  and  frequently  sought 
by  members  of  the  state  legislature  and  other  civic 
bodies  when  questions  of  importance  were  up  for 
discussion  and  solution.  In  many  instances  he  had 
a  considerable  hand  in  the  shaping  of  important  leg¬ 
islation,  through  his  quiet,  unostentatious  advice. 

In  one  of  the  large  railway  strikes  in  this  section, 
he  was  selected  as  umpire  in  the  arbitration  proceed¬ 
ings  between  the  railway  companies  involved  and 
the  workers.  Hon.  Hillary  A.  Herbert,  representing 
the  railroads,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Hardwick,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  workers,  were  the  other  members  of 
the  board  of  arbitration.  The  final  decision  of  the 
board,  largely  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Barrow,  proved 
to  be  quite  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  real  impress  he  left  upon  the  civic  affairs  of 
Georgia  was  not  of  a  direct  nature,  but  was  never¬ 
theless  pronounced  and  lasting.  It  came  through 
indirect  channels,  through  the  boys  he  had  taught 
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and  influenced  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  service 
in  the  Faculty  of  The  University  of  Georgia. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  month  in  and  month  out,  year 
in  and  year  out,  he  laid  heaviest  emphasis  upon  char¬ 
acter-building.  The  boys  he  taught  illustrated  his 
lessons  in  legislative  and  congressional  halls  and  in 
every  line  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity. 

He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  remind  his  stu¬ 
dents  of  their  duty  to  their  state.  Many  of  his  most 
powerful  addresses  were  directed  to  the  question 
of  state  improvement.  He  always  bade  the  students 
go  forth  to  serve  Georgia.  One  of  the  chief  argu¬ 
ments  he  used  for  legislative  support  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  over  which  he  presided  was  that  in  return  for 
annual  maintenance  appropriations,  the  University 
would  give  back  as  ample  income  on  the  investment 
a  goodly  number  of  well-trained,  deep-thinking  and 
patriotic  statesmen. 

‘  ‘  For  the  education  your  state  is  furnishing  you,  ’  ’ 
he  said  time  and  time  again  to  his  students,  ‘‘you 
owe  it  to  yourselves  to  make  return  to  Georgia  in 
able,  wise,  patriotic  and  unselfish  service  in  over¬ 
flowing  measure  with  compound  interest.’’ 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

i 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  not  an  omnivorous  read¬ 
er.  Yet  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  reading,  as  books  had  no  little  attraction  for 
him.  He  had  a  splendid  library  in  his  home  and 
used  it  to  great  advantage,  especially  in  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  evening,  after  the  evening  meal.  The 
books  he  read  were  well-selected.  He  did  not  scatter 
much  in  his  reading. 

The  Bible  was  easily  his  favorite  book.  Likewise 
good  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  and  sermons 
by  men  of  eminent  ability  met  with  his  favor.  His 
great  love  of  nature  and  especially  of  the  forests  led 
him  to  read  books  that  dealt  with  the  wonderful 
physical  world.  He  was  fond  of  historical  works. 
He  read  much  of  American  history,  especially  of  that 
period  covered  by  his  earlier  years.  He  found  time 
to  read  good  fiction,  not  so  much  the  recent  novels, 
preferably  the  older  ones.  Numerous  standard  mag¬ 
azines  were  always  to  be  found  on  his  library  table. 

He  had  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  books  that  counted 
most  in  the  life  of  an  educated  man.  He  rarely 
sought  to  apply  the  strict  rules  of  literary  criticism 
to  a  book  when  he  came  to  evaluate  it.  He  was 
always  looking  for  some  good  lessons  in  the  book 
he  was  reading.  Some  of  the  books  he  valued 
most  highly  have  defects  when  passing  under  the 
eye  of  the  literary  critic.  And  this  is  not  saying 
that  he  did  not  have  knowledge  of  literary  criticism. 
He  knew  a  book  of  literary  value  when  he  read  it, 
he  knew  how  it  would  rank  with  literary  critics. 
Sometimes  he  agreed  with  them  in  their  literary 
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judgment,  many  times  he  cared  nothing  for  their 
criticism. 

He  was  not  attracted  by  stark  realism.  He  did  not 
undervalue  realism,  but  he  did  believe  in  putting 
on  the  soft  pedal  both  as  to  language  and  scenes  and 
incidents.  Coarse  language  in  a  book,  suggestive 
expressions,  over-emphasis  of  sex  relations,  word 
pictures  of  vice,  crime,  bloodshed,  squalor,  had  no 
appeal  for  him;  on  the  contrary  they  had  his  con¬ 
demnation.  He  preferred  to  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  some  of  the  things  in  actual  life.  He  preferred 
the  task  of  keeping  the  boy^s  mind  clean  and  pure 
that  had  not  come  in  contact  with  such  literature  to 
the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  mind  of  the  boy  who  had 
come  in  contact  with  literature  of  that  type.  Not 
that  he  thought  an  adult  should  not  know  the  essen¬ 
tial  facts  of  life,  but  that  he  had  his  ideas  as  to  how 
they  should  be  presented.  The  contention  of  some 
that  all  the  faults  and  errors  of  life  should  be  placed 
before  the  boy  and  then  combatted  and  disproved 
did  not  appear  to  him  as  the  proper  procedure.  He 
was  ready  to  combat  error,  but  did  not  believe  in 
casting  it  across  the  pathway  of  youth  if  it  could  be 
avoided.  That,  in  his  opinion,  made  the  struggle 
all  the  harder.  And  then  he  was  convinced  that 
many  essential  lessons  could  be  taught  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  bald,  plain  statement  of  facts  in  un¬ 
varnished  language. 

He  was  asked  once  by  the  Christian  Index  to  give 
his  ideas  as  to  books  that  should  be  read  by  chil¬ 
dren.  He  considered  The  Young  Marooners,  by  Rev. 
F.  R.  Goulding,  as  the  best  of  all  books  for  children. 
That  book,  carrying  in  the  main  the  story  of  ad¬ 
venture  first  set  forth  by  DeFoe  in  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe,  nevertheless  has  added  charms,  in  that  it  por¬ 
trays  more  characters  and  its  chief  actors  are  chil¬ 
dren,  among  whom  is  a  young  girl. 

Commenting  on  this  book.  Chancellor  Barrow 
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said:  is  a  book  full  of  adventure.  The  religion 

is  the  kind  which  saturates  the  nature  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  survives  wrecks.  There  is  much  general 
information  in  the  book.  It  ranges  from  Harold 
showing  how  Indians  cook  fish  to  Robert’s  showing 
how  to  set  Sam’s  leg.” 

And  then  in  a  characteristic  utterance  he  pays 
the  book  his  highest  tribute  by  saying:  ^‘I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  this  book  did  not  start  me  to  loving  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  was  so  useful  to  these  lost  chil¬ 
dren.” 

There  was  a  sequel  to  The  Young  Marooners, 
called  Marooner^s  Island,  It  is  full  of  adventure, 
but  probably  not  of  equal  merit  to  The  Young  Ma- 
rooners. 

Another  favorite  book  in  the  children’s  list  with 
Chancellor  Barrow  was  Thomas  Nelson  Page’s 
Two  Little  Confederates.  His  judgment  was  that 
the  name  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Page 
should  be  enough  to  be  said  about  that  book.  Said 
he :  ‘  ^  This  story  should  convince  present  day  grumb¬ 
lers  that  they  know  nothing  about  hard  times.” 

High  up  on  the  list  of  books  that  never  lose  their 
charm  with  children  are  the  Uncle  Remus  books  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  other  books  by  that  fa¬ 
mous  Georgia  writer.  ^Ht  was  urged  against  these 
books  in  early  days,”  said  the  Chancellor,  ‘Hhat 
the  hero.  Brer  Rabbit,  was  deceitful,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  child  who  was  misled  by  one  of  these 
stories.  Mr.  Harris  had  better  luck  in  getting  new 
gold  out  of  the  same  mine  than  anybody  I  ever 
knew.  His  Baddy  Jahe,  The  Runaway  and  Other 
Stories y  and  Uncle  Remus^  Songs  and  Sayings  are 
among  the  best  he  ever  wrote.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  liked  The  Girl  of  the  Lim- 
herlost  by  Gene  Stratton  Porter.  He  gave  a  copy 
of  that  book  to  a  young  friend  and  later  on  asked 
hen  how  she  liked  it.  like  it,”  she  replied,  ‘^be- 
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cause  she  was  where  everything  was  against  her  and 
she  just  went  right  on.  ^  ^  He  concurred  in  her  judg¬ 
ment. 

He  considered  Ivanhoe  and  the  Talisman  as  good 
stories  for  children.  ‘‘I  remember/^  said  he,  ‘‘when 
my  father  started  me  on  Scott ’s  novels,  I  picked  out 
the  Talisman.  Being  a  slow  reader,  I  chose  by  size 
and  the  Talisman  was  the  shortest.  I  found  it 
too  short.’’  Two  of  the  books  of  Captain  Mayne 
Beid,  The  Young  Yagers  and  The  Forest  Exiles, 
were  among  his  favorites.  Little  Men  and  Little 
Women  also  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  his  ap¬ 
proval.  The  Boy^s  King  Arthur,  Kipling’s  Jungle 
Booh,  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe,  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Tom  Brownes  School 
Days,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Dickens’  Child^s  History  of 
England,  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  were  also  in  his 
list  of  favorite  books  for  the  young. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

BOYHOOD  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WAR 

Fifty-one  years  after  the  Stars  and  Bars  were 
furled  at  Appomattox,  Chancellor  Barrow  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Marshallville,  Ga.,  a  Confederate  Memorial 
address,  and  in  that  address  gave  some  of  his  recol¬ 
lections  as  a  child  of  the  events  which  took  place 
within  his  own  knowledge,  both  of  the  war  and  of 
the  era  that  followed  the  war. 

This  is  what  he  had  to  say  of  his  childhood  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  white  people  of  those  days  and  their 
slaves. 

remember  the  talk  on  secession  in  a  vague 
way.  It  was,  of  course,  a  serious  time  and  my  most 
distinct  recollection  is  that  of  being  startled  by  the 
new  phase  which  life  had  taken.  The  people  of  the 
South  before  1860  were  a  happy  people.  Of  course 
individual  life  and  family  life  always  have  private 
sorrows,  but  community  life  averages  in  happiness, 
or  sadness,  and  the  life  in  the  South  was  a  high 
average  in  happiness,  as  I  remember  it.  It  has  been 
taught  that  the  happiness  of  the  white  people  was  in 
contrast  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  slaves,  but  I  do 
not  thus  remember  the  South.  To  begin  with,  the 
negroes  were  merely  exchanging  negro  masters,  sav¬ 
age  masters  in  Africa,  for  civilized  white  masters  in 
America,  and  as  I  remember  them' they  were  happy. 

expect  my  father  had  the  name  of  being  a 
kind  master.  When  I  was  a  small  boy,  perhaps  six 
years  old,  I  remember  an  occasion  when  a  negro 
trader  brought  some  slaves  to  the  plantation,  and  I 
heard  some  of  them  beg  my  father  to  buy  them.  Be 
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that  as  it  may,  I  believe  and  will  always  believe  it 
was  a  happy  country.’ 

very  early  recollection  is  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  my  father  and  my  grandmother  as  to  the 
going  into  the  army  of  my  third  brother,  Thomas. 
He  was  small  and  he  seemed  so  young  then,  though 
before  the  war  ended  younger  boys  went. 

remember  my  grandmother,  who  seldom  wept, 
very  seldom,  was  saying  with  tears  how  young  and 
small  he  was.  My  father  said,  ‘Well,  old  lady,  if  the 
war  lasts  he  will  have  to  go,  and  I  think  he  might  as 
well  go  now.’  And  he  went  with  the  Troup  Artil¬ 
lery  along  with  the  others.  ’  ’ 

The  humorous  as  well  as  the  serious  things  of  life 
attracted  his  boyish  attention.  “I  remember,”  said 
he,  “a  kind  of  a  review — perhaps  somewhat  later — 
when  an  elderly  physician,  a  prominent  man  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  was  riding  horse-back,  his  horse  ran 
away  and  his  hat  and  wig  blew  off.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  known  about  wigs.  And  everybody  was 
excited  and  made  merry  by  the  event.  There  are 
times  when  we  grow  hilarious  with  laughter  as  the 
only  way  out  from  weeping. 

“I  was  in  Oglethorpe  county  at  the  volunteering 
and  instructing  when  the  first  company  enlisted. 
My  father  contributed  the  drums  and  fife  for  the 
company  and  took  me  with  him.  The  reason  I  re¬ 
member  this  is  because  of  a  speech  I  heard  the  Cap¬ 
tain  make.  He  told  the  men  among  other  things  that 
each  one  should  bring  along  a  towel,  unless  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  use  his  shirt  tail  for  a  towel.  I  mention 
these  things  because  they  seem  to  me  now  to  show 
how  tense  was  the  feeling.  A  boy  of  eight  years 
would  remember  these  two  incidents  because  they 
were  accompanid  by  so  much  laughing.  Now  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  were  glad  to  laugh — glad  to 
laugh  at  anything.” 

Illustrating  the  military  preparation  of  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  South  at  that  time,  he  told  the  following 
story:  company  was  raised  in  Banks  County, 

Georgia,  The  Banks  County  Guards.  Athens  was 
the  nearest  railroad  point  and  they  marched  down. 
This  company  became  famous  as  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  but  the  men  were  without 
any  knowledge  of  drill  when  they  reached  Athens. 
The  man  who  had  been  elected  Captain  was  a  fine, 
courteous  old  gentleman.  His  commands  to  his  men 
showed  this,  and  he  had  with  it  all  the  habit  of  com¬ 
mand.  I  remember  only  one  of  his  commands,  and 
this  one  because  it  became  a  saying  in  Athens :  ‘  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Banks  County  Guards,  please  turn  the 
corner,’  and  they  turned.  I  recall  that  Kitchener 
said,  ‘Teach  them  to  shoot  and  send  them  on.’  You 
may  depend  on  it,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Banks  Coun¬ 
ty  Guards  could  shoot.  It  was  their  custom  to  shoot 
a  squirrel’s  head  off.” 

Something  of  the  hard  times  in  the  South  during 
the  war  filtered  into  the  mind  of  the  little  boy.  He 
had  noticed  elegant  clothes  and  then  he  saw  that  they 
disappeared.  “There  were  anxious  days  and  days 
when  things  were  scarce — particularly  clothes.  My 
father  was  called  a  rich  man,  but  we  wore  homespun. 
It  was  good  cloth,  too.  Even  our  caps  were  home¬ 
made.  I  particularly  remember  them  because  of  an 
experience.  We  little  boys  wore  what  were  called, 
as  I  remember,  Beauregard  caps.  The  cap  had  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  for  a  top,  was  quite  long  and 
the  top  fell  over  the  visor. 

“We  found  some  peaches  and  having  found  them 
could  not,  or  did  not,  resist  appropriating  them. 
We  filled  our  caps  with  the  fruit  and  marched  bold¬ 
ly  home.  Of  course  the  first  word  my  grandmother 
said  was,  ‘What  have  you  got  in  your  caps?’  This 
question  naturally  called  for  a  visit  to  the  peach- 
tre^,  not  to  gather  peaches,  however.” 
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In  the  battle  of  Dam  No.  1  in  Virginia,  his  broth¬ 
er,  Tom  Barrow,  was  wounded,  and  his  father  went 
to  Virginia  and  brought  the  wounded  boy  home. 

The  wounded  Confederate  had  to  do  something  to 
pass  away  the  time  and  Chancellor  Barrow,  recall¬ 
ing  those  days,  said:  ‘‘My  brother,  while  he  was  at 
home  recovering,  made  us  drill.  I  was  a  fat,  awk¬ 
ward  boy,  and  he  made  me  stand  on  the  edge  of  a 
high  porch  as  discipline  to  cure  me  of  awkwardness. 
My  grandmother  was  much  disturbed  and  I  must 
have  been  frightened  to  have  remembered  it  as  I 
do.^^ 

But  in  spite  of  some  fun  and  some  frolic,  war  is 
always  dominated  by  the  tragic.  Into  every  home 
come  the  messages  of  death.  “A  letter  came  up 
from  Union  Point.  My  father  opened  it.  I  saw  his 
face — I  recall  the  expression — ‘Jim  is  dead.^  He 
had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Olustee  in  Florida. 
He  was  at  that  time  Lt.  Colonel  of  the  64th  G-eorgia. 
This  is  my  most  distinct  memory  of  the  war.^^ 

And  then  with  a  look  of  pain  on  his  face,  the  old 
Chancellor  said:  “Drives,  peace  conferences,  food 
regulations,  camps,  the  generally  excited  state  of 
mind,  are  growing  dim  and  blurred  as  to  even  the 
late  war,  but  the  telegram  on  that  June  day  of  Com¬ 
mencement  1918 — ‘Regret  to  inform  you  Captain 
J ewett  Williams  killed  in  action  June  9th ;  Adjutant 
General,’  is  the  distinct  memory — and  will  remain 
so.” 

During  the  last  year  of  the  War  Between  thfe 
States,  Athens  was  threatened  by  Stoneman’s  raid¬ 
ers.  “An  old  woman  was  driving  a  mule  and  wagon 
up  the  hill  from  Princeton  Factory,  ’  ’  said  the  Chan¬ 
cellor.  “A  cannon  boomed  from  the  Athens  side 
and  a  shell  screamed  overhead.  The  mule  was 
small  and  slow,  the  old  lady  much  excited.  She  laid 
on  with  her  whip  and  voice  and  the  little  old  mule 
merely  twisted  from  the  lash — ^no  extra  speed.  A 
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second  boom,  a  second  shell-scream,  and  the  driver 
jumped  out  of  her  wagon  and  ran  up  the  hill  shout¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  ‘  Stay  there,  then,  and  git 
killed,  durn  yer.  ’  It  was  a  false  alarm,  for  the  Yan¬ 
kees  proved  to  be  a  small  body  of  straggling  cavalry 
who  were  hungry  and  glad  to  surrender  and  get 
something  to  eat/’ 

The  war  was  about  over  and  in  a  few  months  these 
soldiers  who  had  surrendered  started  home.  One 
of  them  gave  young  Dave  Barrow  a  horse  when  he 
left.  He  was  a  stack  of  bones  and  Pope  Barrow 
named  him  “Guyescutus”  after  the  famous  animal 
in  the  show.  He  proved  to  be  a  very  fine  horse,  but 
he  always  was  excited  over  the  scent  of  blood.  His 
rider  must  have  been  killed  in  battle. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


RURAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Although  the  duties  of  life  kept  Chancellor  Bar- 
row  in  a  town  environment,  there  is  no  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  his  love  of  nature,  the  attractions  of  farm 
life  and  the  wide,  open  spaces,  removed  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  town  and  city. 

He  witnessed  during  the  years  of  his  mature  man¬ 
hood  a  constantly  increasing  exodus  from  the  farm 
to  the  marts  of  business,  from  countryside  to  con¬ 
gested  population  centers,  and  this  constant  im 
crease  of  the  city  over  the  country  gave  him  no  little 
concern.  He  realized  that  it  was  a  movement  that 
could  not  be  stopped,  but  his  interest  was  keen  in 
everything  that  tended  to  improve  conditions  on  the 
farm  and  make  of  the  farm  environment  all  it  should 
be. 

In  his  lecture  on  ‘^The  Cultural  Possibilities  of 
Rural  Environment,’’  he  endeavored  to  set  forth 
his  views  in  such  manner  as  to  convince  his  hearers 
of  that  of  which  he  was  already  convinced,  to-wit, 
that  for  the  development  of  real  culture  the  country 
offered  superior  advantages  over  the  city. 

He  asks  the  question,  ‘‘What  is  there  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  open  country  to  give  sweetness  to 
the  nature,  purity  to  the  thought,  kindness  to  the 
conduct ? ’ ’  And  then  he  adds,  “If  it  should  be  found 
that  the  environment  of  the  open  country  will  tend 
toward  producing  these  results,  I  think  we  may  all 
well  say  that  the  environment  is  essentially  cul¬ 
tural.  ’  ’ 

He  quotes  Mr.  Charles  W.  Leavitt,  for  many  years 
a  well-known  landscape  engineer  of  New  York  City, 
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who  said  to  him  once,  ‘‘There  may  be  some  discus^ 
sion  as  to  the  relative  advantage  of  work  in  the  city, 
but  I  believe  everyone  agrees  that  it  is  better  to  live 
in  the  country.’’ 

He  saw  a  decided  advantage  in  the  isolation  of 
rural  environment,  in  that  it  separates  from  haste 
and  worry,  two  causes  of  more  destruction  of  poise 
and  sanity  than  almost  any  others.  To  him  better 
roads,  better  mail  facilities,  telephones,  radio  gave 
to  the  dwellers  in  the  country  “associates  without 
destroying  the  seclusion  which  sweetens  the  nature.  ’  ’ 

Pointing  out  that  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the 
forces  of  nature,  are  open  to  the  resident  in  the 
country,  he  commented  on  the  statement  that  the 
dweller  in  New  York  rarely  sees  the  sky.  While  that 
statement  was  in  a  sense  an  exaggeration,  he  never¬ 
theless  saw  in  it  a  world  of  meaning. 

Said  he:  “We  Barrows  know  that  the  stars  are 
brighter  over  the  Home  Place,  down  in  Oglethorpe 
county,  than  they  are  anywhere  else.  We  think  the 
cause  lies  in  some  peculiar  state  of  atmosphere,  but 
we  know  the  fact.  One  of  us,  a  nephew  who  saw 
service  in  Cuba,  admits  reluctantly  that  the  Cuban 
moon  is  brighter  than  the  moon  at  the  Home  Place, 
but  even  he  will  not  allow  that  any  other  moon  is 
so  beautiful. 

‘  ‘  Other  people  say,  those  at  least  who  do  not  know 
the  stars  over  the  Home  Place,  that  this  idea  is  but 
the  fondness' of  association,  that  we  merely  look 
through  partial  eyes,  remembering  the  wonder  of 
childhood.  We  know  they  are  mistaken  and  we  are 
sorry  for  them. 

“If  I  should  grant  that  these  ignorant  people  are 
right,  which  I  do  not  grant,  it  would  but  strengthen 
the  proof  that  we  have  imbibed  the  culture  of  the 
stars  from  our  early  environment.” 

Illustrating  his  contention  that  the  rural  environ¬ 
ment  adds  to  the  sweetness  of  one’s  disposition  and 
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therefore  is  essenially  cultural,  he  said:  ‘‘In  the 
open  country  the  gracious  forces  of  nature  are 
always  and  everywhere  in  evidence.  The  gullied 
hills,  which  have  been  caused  by  man’s  offending, 
are  no  sooner  freed  from  man,  than  nature  plants 
the  seed  for  restoration.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  see 
this  restoring  power  of  nature  wherever  I  go  into 
the  country.  The  bunch  of  grass,  the  green  bush, 
even  the  bramble  striving  to  catch  and  hold  the 
wasting  riches  of  the  soil.  No  one  can  make  me 
believe  that  Nature  is  not  the  teacher  of  culture. 

“My  partner  in  farming,  Mr.  Spratlin,  has  built 
up  many  a  place  wasted  by  the  ignorance  and  care¬ 
lessness  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  We  say 
that  his  best  hand  in  the  work  of  restoration  i& 
Nature.  This  same  man  once  said  to  me,  speaking 
of  his  out-of-door  life,  ‘Nothing  good  goes  through 
the  air  but  what  I  get  my  share  of  it.’  Maybe  he 
inight  not  be  counted  a  polished  man,  but  I  know 
him  for  a  cultured  man  and  his  culture  is  gained 
from  the  touch  of  nature.  He  has  not  the  culture 
of  books.  I  love  him  for  his  sanity  and  poise.  I 
love  him  for  his  sterling  integrity.  I  love  him  for 
his  kindly  helpfulness.  I  love  him  for  his  single- 
hearted  friendship.” 

Purity  of  thought  is  an  essential  ingredient  ot 
culture.  It  was  the  conviction  of  Chancellor  Bar- 
row  that  rural  environment  gave  many  advantages 
in  this  respect. 

“There  is  a  frankness  about  life  in  the  country,’* 
said  he,  “that  must  be  taken  into  account.  There  is 
a  circulation  around  one  which  is  wholesome.  So 
much  of  the  work  in  the  country  must  be  based  on 
the  truth  of  nature’s  laws  that  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  that  a  realization  of  those  laws  and  a  daily 
companionship  with  them  must  help  to  purify 
thought.  You  cannot  change  the  truth  of  nature  by 
refusing  to  conform — ^you  can  only  work  injury  to 
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yourself.  Can  it  be  possible  for  the  insistence  of 
this  experience  to  produce  any  effect  on  thought 
other  than  to  compel  an  alignment  with  truth  and 
law?  People  who  live  in  communion  with  nature 
learn  much  of  truth.  Truth  is  cultural. 

Chancellor  Barrow  did  not  believe  that  country 
life  is  free  from  dangers.  He  said:  ^Ht  is  well  to 
be  frank  and  say  that  the  thoughts  from  within  are 
freer  in  the  country.  There  is  less  time  for  dealing 
with  yourself  in  the  city.  It  follows  that  a  nature 
which  is  foul  and  feeds  on  itself  will  grow  worse  in 
the  country.  The  harm  which  impinges  from  with¬ 
out,^  however,  is  far  less  to  be  dreaded  in  the  rural 
environment.  It  is  my  belief  that  evil  communica¬ 
tion  corrupts  thought  more  than  self-communion.” 

In  his  opinion  the  environment  of  the  open  coun¬ 
try  has  a  clarifying  effect.  ^‘Nature  will  not  have 
us  fret  and  fume,  ’  ’  he  said.  ' '  She  does  not  like  our 
benevolence  or  our  learning  much  better  than  she 
likes  our  frauds  and  wars.  Surely  in  Sidney  La¬ 
nier’s  own  state  I  need  only  remind  my  audience 
that  the  Master,  who  went  into  the  woods  ^  clean  for¬ 
spent,’  came  out  of  the  woods  Veil  content.’  ” 

Though  he  was  never  a  golf-player  and  though 
he  was  always  a  great  baseball  fan.  Chancellor  Bar- 
row  saw  many  things  in  golf  more  beneficial  than 
baseball. 

Compare,”  said  he,  ^Hwo  games  played  with 
sticks  and  balls — golf  and  baseball.  I  am  no  golf 
player,  never  in  my  life  have  I  'putted’  the  ball. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  player  when  a  boy  and  as 
a  fan  in  maturer  years,  I  have  spent  much  energy 
on  baseball. 

'"Now  golf— even  when  played  in  the  suburbs— is 
essentially  a  rural  game.  It  requires  distance,  open 
sky,  fresh  air.  I  know  plenty  of  men  who  claim  that 
even  in  old  age  they  build  up,  dust  cobwebs  out  of 
the  brain,  gain  health  and  strength  in  the  freedom 
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and  ruralness  of  this  game — or  perhaps  I  should  say, 
this  disease.  Baseball,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essen¬ 
tially  urban,  even  when  played  in  the  country.  The 
crowd,  the  noise,  the  excitement,  all  proclaim  it  ur¬ 
ban.  I  do  not  recall,  fan  though  I  be,  that  rest  and 
clarity  have  been  the  results  of  baseball.’’ 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  kindness  of  con¬ 
duct  is  an  essential  of  culture,  he  said.  ‘‘The  life  of 
the  man  whose  occupation  is  in  the  country — the 
farmer — is  concerned  with  life  itself.  He  is  charged 
with  the  care  of  growing  things.  The  tender  plant 
— the  young  animal — everywhere,  the  care  of  help¬ 
less  things  appeals  to  him.  He  is  of  necessity  con¬ 
cerned  with  whatever  threatens  these  young  things. 
We  even  wonder,  in  sympathy,  when  the  summer 
drought  wilts,  if  the  plants  experience  pain.  Many 
of  the  parables  and  poems  deal  with  the  shepherd 
and  his  sheep.  This  is  a  recognition  stronger  than 
argument  that  kindness  comes  with  these  experi¬ 
ences  of  life  in  the  country.  I  do  not  recall  that 
the  care  and  handling  of  money  have  been  similarly 
considered  by  poet  or  philosopher.  Quite  otherwise 
is  the  thought  of  those  who  have  sought  to  express 
the  etfect  of  money  on  the  human  disposition.” 

As  bearing  on  the  intellectual  side  of  culture,  he 
said:  “The  scientific  problems  which  are  involved 
in  modern  farming  are  the  problems  of  life — ^biology. 
The  operations  of  farming  are  as  distinctly  based 
on  biology  as  are  the  laws  of  medicine.  Within 
my  life  the  discoveries  of  the  biologist  have  re¬ 
created  the  science  of  medicine.  There  is  a  begin¬ 
ning  science  in  farming.  Questions  of  seed  selec¬ 
tion,  bacteria  in  the  soil,  plant  feeding  in  agronomy, 
heredity  and  nutrition  in  animal  husbandry.  In 
all  lines  the  diseases  of  plants  and  animals  are  caus¬ 
ing  study  and  thought.  I  have  been  told  by  what 
I  consider  a  good  authority  that  in  one  line,  at  least, 
that  of  transmission  of  disease  through  insects,  the 
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biology  of  the  farm  antedates  that  of  the  hospital. 
The  discovery  that  the  cattle  tick  produced  a  deadly 
fever  was  the  pioneer  in  this  line  of  discovery.  It 
led  to  the  detection  of  the  yellow  fever  mosquito 
and  the  malarial  mosquito.  Thus  New  Orleans  was 
made  safe  and  the  Panama  Canal  made  possible. 
There  are  cultural  possibilities  along  intellectual 
lines  in  rural  surroundings.’’ 

He  adinitted  that  there  are  many  who  think  that 
rural  environment  is  not  favorable  to  culture,  but 
contended  that  there  has  been  a  confusion  of  causes, 
that  unfortunately  the  country  child  has  not  had 
the  school  advantages  afforded  the  city  child.  In 
his  opinion  the  shortage  in  schooling  should  not  be 
charged  to  the  environment,  as  that  is  a  condition 
that  can  and  should  be  remedied. 

These  views,”  said  he,  ‘‘are  not  intended  as  am 
tagomzmg  urban  environment.  I  fear  the  city  child 
too  often  suffers  from  lack  of  the  education  of  in¬ 
dustry;  the  country  child  from  the  lack  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the^  school.  In  time  we  trust  that  each  en¬ 
vironment  will  have  its  present  weakness  corrected. 
It  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  that  community  of  interest 
between  those  who  live  in  urban  and  those  who 
dwell  in  rural  surroundings  is  every  day  growing 
stronger.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


THE  FOUR  ESSENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

Chancellor  Barrow  had  very  decided  convictions 
on  the  subject  of  education,  both  as  to  what  are  its 
objectives  and  what  are  the  most  effective  agencies 
through  which  those  objectives  are  reached. 

^^The  natural  agencies  are  the  home  and  indus^ 
try;  the  social  agencies  are  the  church  and  the 
school.  These  four  are  the  principal  agencies.’’  In 
such  words  he  prefaced  a  number  of  his  educational 
speeches. 

Illustrative  of  the  first  two  of  these  agencies,  he 
was  wont  to  tell  of  the  education  of  the  negro  in  the 
days  of  slavery.  ^Hgnorant  African  savages  were 
captured  and  brought  to  this  country.  Their  own¬ 
ers  took  these  negroes,  gave  them  homes,  taught 
them  industries  and  changed  them  from  savages 
into  docile,  useful  laborers.”  But,  in  addition  to 
the  influence  of  home  and  industry,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  ^‘many  of  the  men  who  trained  these  negroes 
were  deeply  religious  and  tried  to  give  them  re¬ 
ligious  training.” 

The  negro  had  full  advantage  of  home  and  in¬ 
dustry,  a  considerable  portion  had  the  advantage 
of  the  church,  but  none  of  them  had  the  advantage 
of  the  school,  for  as  Chancellor  Barrow  often  point¬ 
ed  out,  ^‘it  is  significant  that  the  education  of  the 
school  was  forbidden  by  law.  No  more  emphatic 
argument  in  favor  of  the  power  which  is  given  by 
schools  can  be  brought  forward  than  this  edict  deny¬ 
ing  these  negroes  the  advantage  of  this  educational 
agency.  The  school  would  give  a  power  dangerous 
to  slaves.” 
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But  in  spite  of  the  denial  of  the  school,  the  old- 
time  negro  was  given  a  very  useful  education.  ‘‘What 
a  home  was  the  old  plantation!  How  much  of  care 
those  masters  spent  on  their  negroes  no  one  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  our  life  can  understand.  They  were 
made  to  work,  they  were  given  their  homes,  they 
had  their  church  privileges  and  they  were  trans¬ 
formed  from  idle  African  savages  into  useful  Geor¬ 
gia  laborers.  The  old  plantation  was  an  educational 
institution  without  a  school.’’ 

‘‘Whatever  we  do,  we  must  not  neglect  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  home.”  That  was  a  constant  and  re¬ 
curring  admonition  of  this  great  educator.  “Every 
man  who  loves  his  country  must  give  thought  and 
endeavor  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  home.  Consider  the  Jew  in  this  connec- 
tion.  His  home  life  is  one  of  education,  one  of 
discipline,  and  to  this  fact  much  of  his  age-long 
virility  is  due.  The  home  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
his  castle  and  to  the  education  in  his  home  it  is 
largely  due  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  his  dominions. 
Teachers  are  often  blamed  for  the  failure  of  their 
pupils,  when  the  real  failure  has  been  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  home.  I  am  willing  that  the  school 
should  bear  its  burden,  but  the  school  alone  cannot 
educate.  ’  ’ 

At  the  same  time  Chancellor  Barrow  had  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  parent  who  neglected  to  have  his  child 
properly  instructed  industrially.  Said  he:  “The 
earliest  recorded  expression  of  the  race  shows  that 
the  home  alone  is  not  sufficient  as  an  educational 
agency,  even  when  that  home  was  Eden.  I  hope 
this  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  any  parent  who  may 
be  over-anxious  to  free  his  child  from  the  education 
of  industry.” 

Nor  did  he  place  all  the  emphasis  upon  churches 
and  schools,  for  we  hear  him  saying:  “It  will  not 
do  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  education  without 
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churches  and  schools/^  for  in  our  own  state  ‘‘neither 
Creek  nor  Cherokee  nor  Seminole  had  church  or 
school  but  we  can  contrast  bow  and  arrow  educa¬ 
tion  with  gun  and  powder  education/’ 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  a  man  of  peace  and  yet 
we  hear  him  saying  that  “much  of  real  education 
comes  from  service  in  an  army.  The  wonderful 
achievement  which  the  South  made  in  restoring  pros¬ 
perity  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  her 
young  men  had  received  a  four-year  course  in  the 
education  of  war.  The  colleges  recognized  this  and 
granted  degrees  to  young  men  who  left  the  campus 
for  camp  and  field.” 

“But  the  Indian  had  only  war  and  no  school. 
What  was  the  result?  The  men  who  had  the  school 
prevailed,  as  they  always  will  prevail,  and  those 
brave  and  warlike  people  left  this  good  land  for  a 
land  they  knew  not,  left  at  the  command  of  the  race 
which  had  its  school.” 

Emphasizing  the  need  for  schools,  he  asserted  that 
the  absence  of  schools  weakened  and  made  of  less 
effectiveness  even  the  natural  agencies  of  home  and 
industry.  “When  the  school  is  neglected,  the  home 
and  the  industry  are  apt  to  be  poor.^  It  is  not  out 
of  place  to  say  that  the  education  of  industry  seems 
to  have  more  limitation  when  the  education  of  the 
school  has  been  more  limited.  The  mere  accumula¬ 
tion  of  money  does  not  seem  to  produce  happiness, 
efficiency  and  capacity  for  social  service,  which 
come  when  the  industry  and  the  school  combine  their 
influence.  Indeed,  mere  accumulation  of  money  is 
apt  to  produce  selfishness,  and  selfishness  draws 
ever  inward,  away  from  happiness,  efficiency  and 
social  service.  Industry  is,  according  to  my  view, 
essential  to  education,  but  industry  alone  will  not 
produce  a  high  type  of  education.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  placed  great  emphasis  upon 
the  church  as  an  educative  agency.  He  attributed 
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very  much  of  the  education  he  had  to  the  church, 
stating  that  much  of  his  happiness,  efficiency  and 
capacity  for  social  service  was  due  to  the  agency 
of  the  church  and  to  the  more  than  forty-five  years 
of  teaching  he  had  done  in  the  Sunday  school. 

He  was  a  great  believer  in  the  country  church. 
He  loved  the  countryside,  its  people  and  its  cus¬ 
toms.  He  said :  ^  ^  There  is  a  great  cry  going  on  over 
the  decadence  of  the  country  church.  It  seems  that 
the  complaint  is  well-founded.  The  loss  cannot  be 
computed.  I  love  the  meeting  in  the  country.  The 
friendly  talk,  the  separateness  from  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  more  marked  than  in  town,  the 
thoughts  on  sacred  things,  all  these  make  the  coun¬ 
try  church  profoundly  and  essentially  educative. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  a  force  more  san¬ 
ative,  more  upbuilding  to  moral  life  than  the  country 
church.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  wondered  that  Dr.  MelF 
Was  content  to  preach  in  country  churches  but  now 
I  understand.” 

In  his  addresses  on  education  Chancellor  Barrow 
frequently  quoted  from  the  charter  of  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  the  first  of  all  charters  of  the  state 
universities  in  this  republic.  ‘Ht  should  therefore,” 
said  Abraham  Baldwin  in  that  powerful  challenge 
to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  young  colony 
of  Georgia  that  had  just  donned  the  robes  of  a  sov¬ 
ereign  state,  ^‘be  among  the  first  objects  of  those 
who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity,  to  encour¬ 
age  and  support  the  principles  of  religion  and  mor¬ 
ality,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  form¬ 
ing  hand  of  society,  that  by  instruction  they  may 
be  .moulded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good  order.” 

‘  ^  This  charter,  ’  ’  said  Chancellor  Barrow,  ‘  ‘  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  must  depend  on 
the  enlightenment  of  its  citizens.  This  is  eminently 

TTi.*  1  eminent  Baptist  minister  and  Chancellor  of 
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true  in  a  democracy.  The  people  rule  and  we  cannot 
have  blind  rule.  We  are  told  that  the  Philistines 
gave  the  pillars  of  their  temple  into  the  hands  of 
the  blind  giant,  Samson.  Foolish  Philistines,  to 
turn  over  the  pillars  of  the  temple  to  a  blind  giant. 
Are  we  wiser  then  if  we  turn  over  our  very  govern^ 
ment  to  a  blind  giant,  the  ignorant  voter?  The 
people  are  in  control  and  they  are  going  to  stay  in 
control.  The  people  are  a  giant ;  you  need  not  doubt 
that.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  love 
the  state  to  see  that  we  have  enlightened  voters. 
We  do  not  wish  a  blind  giant  to  throw  down  our 
temple  of  democracy  and  destroy  all  who  are  shel¬ 
tered  therein.’’ 

Eeferring  to  the  time  when  the  apprentice  sys¬ 
tem  prevailed  in  the  education  of  men  as  doctors 
and  lawyers,  he  said:  ‘‘Why  is  it  that  the  education 
of  the  school  in  these  professions  has  supplanted  so 
completely  the  apprentice  system  which  we  may  call 
the  education  of  industry?  It  is  because  where 
health  and  life  are  at  stake,  society  demands  the 
best  form  of  education.  ‘All  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life’  and  men  want  the  best  when  the 
life  is  in  danger.  The  day  of  reading  law  or  medi¬ 
cine  in  an  otfice  is  rapidly  passing  away.” 

The  combination  of  industry  and  the  school  and 
the  resultant  benefits  therefrom  are  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  his  writings  and  speeches.  “Trade 
schools  are  springing  up  everywhere.  Insurance, 
banking,  trade  relations,  accounting  are  finding 
places  in  the  schools.  The  Swiss  are  noted  the  world 
over  as  watchmakers.  Surely,  if  the  apprentice  sys¬ 
tem,  the  education  of  industry,  can  compete  with  the 
school  anywhere,  it  can  do  so  in  the  watch  shop  of 
the  Swiss.  I  heard  the  Minister  from  Switzerland 
state  in  a  public  address  that  his  people  had  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  needed  schools  for  watchmakers. 
They  were  bent  on  maintaining  their  supremacy  in 
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this  art  and  they  must  needs  call  on  the  school  to 
enable  them  to  do  it. 

Agriculture  has  at  last  recognized  its  need  for 
the  school.  The  farmers  have  made  their  demand 
and  the  powers  have  heard.  It  seems  to  me  that 
more  good  can  come  through  the  school  to  agri¬ 
culture  than  to  any  other  line  of  endeavor.  Agri¬ 
culture  has  a  simple  and  an  easily  learned  technol- 
ogy.  I  learned  to  plow  and  hoe  and  plant  without 
trouble,  and  so  can  anyone.  This  is  not  all  of  agri- 
culture.  Its  success  is  based  on  the  laws  of  life 
Medicine  is  no  more  dependent  on  biology  than  is 
agriculture.  This  is  the  place  of  the  school  and 
herein  the  education  of  the  school  will  make  a  new 
agriculture.  Indeed,  the  school  is  already  making 
a  new  agriculture. 

“Society  recognizes  that  the  education  of  the 

practical  and  efficient  but 
that  there  is  great  economy  of  time  in  using  the 

school.  A  man  learns  his  occupation  more  thor¬ 
oughly  an^d  broadly  in  the  four  years  of  the  school 
than  in  the  seven  years  of  an  apprenticeship.  In¬ 
dustry  is  essential  to  education,  but  society  has 

learned  that  the  school  has  become  essential  to  in- 
ciustry.  ’  ’ 

While  insisting  upon  the  important  place  the 
school  must  occupy  in  any  scheme  of  education, 
Chancellor  Barrow  did  not  in  any  way  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  other  educational  agencies. 

•  wish,”  said  he,  “to  leave  any  eompar- 

ison  of  thought  in  education.  I  do  not  wish  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  idea  that  home  and  industry  and  church 
must  stand  a^e  for  the  school  and  that  the  school 
IS  all  in  all.  We  need  better  home  training,  a  more 
advanced  and  more  efficient  industry,  and  all  of 
these  needs  can  be  aided  through  the  school.  This 
IS  the  verdict  of  results.  The  school  is  the  hand- 
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maid  of  the  home,  the  servant  of  industry,  the  train¬ 
ing  camp  for  the  church.’’ 

In  a  powerful  and  impressive  address  before  the 
Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1911,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Barrow  said: 

‘‘Many  people,  I  think  far  too  many,  believe  that 
the  education  of  the  school  is  not  needed,  that  primi¬ 
tive  agencies  are  sutficient. 

“Then  there  is  a  greater  number  who  think  that 
some  schooling  is  of  advantage  but  that  only  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  are  needed.  These  men  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  deep  plowing.  Then  we  have  a  few,  com¬ 
paratively  few,  who  think  that  the  high  school  should 
be  the  quitting  place.  Perhaps  for  many  this  is  all 
that  is  attainable. 

“Lastly,  there  are  those,  small  in  number,  who 
say  that  the  school  is  a  power  in  education  and  that 
they  would  deny  themselves  in  order  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  may  have  that  preparation  for  life  which  places 
them  eye  to  eye  with  anyone,  that  their  children 
must  not  look  up  to  see  those  who  are  well-edu¬ 
cated,  but  that  they  should  only  look  out. 

“How  largely  is  the  public  school  in  accord  with 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  surest  of  all. 
How  uniform  is  its  beneficence.  Here  the  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together,  here  is  the  fellowship  that 
brings  the  highest  and  best  results  in  life.  I  have 
often  thought  of  the  pleasure  Jesus  would  have  in 
visiting  a  public  school  where  were  gathered  the 
children  He  loved  so  well. 

“The  public  school  reaches  out  its  arms,  like  the 
arms  of  Jesus  and  like  Jesus  it  says:  ‘Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them 
not.’  ” 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
COUNTY  SPIRIT 

Chancellor  Barrow  never  entertained  any  fancy 
for  centralized  government.  He  agreed  with  Jeffer¬ 
son,  he  disagreed  with  Hamilton,  touching  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  government.  He  believed  in  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  smaller  unit.  He  believed  the  smaller 
unit  more  thoroughly  protected  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual  and  gave  him  a  more  certain  guaranty  of 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

Among  the  many  able  addresses  he  delivered  was 

Greorgia  State  Agricultural  Society 
at  Moultrie,  Ga.,  August  12,  1915,  on  the  subject, 
“County  Spirit.” 

He  was  always  a  states  rights  democrat,  but  no 
man  loved  the  entire  country  more  than  he.  He 
fully  agreed  that  all  teachers  should  teach  Ameri¬ 
canism.  He  declared  that  Georgians  should  forget 
the  march  to  the  sea,  that  all  should  be  devoted  to 
the  common  country,  that  “the  only  hope  of  free 

government  in  any  state  is  in  a  strong  union  of  all 
states.” 

Nor  did  he  in  any  way  underestimate  the  value 
ot  the  state.  He  loved  every  inch  of  the  soil  of 

Georgia  with  a  passionate  devotion.  Said  he  in  this 
address : 

“Indeed,  I  am  like  the  old  woman  I  have  so  often 
spoken  of.  The  family  moved  to  the  Mississippi 
delta  during  the  hegira  of  1868.  Well,  the  buffalo 
gnats  killed  the  mules,  the  overflow  drowned  the 
crops,  the  malaria  rattled  the  teeth  of  the  family 
and  well-nigh  shook  the  life  out  of  them.  ’ 

Then  came  the  time  of  the  big  meeting  and  they 
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all  went.  The  old  woman  got  very  happy  in  the 
meeting  and  the  preachers  gathered  around  her  to 
hear  her  give  her  experience. 

‘‘One  man  said,  ‘I  reckon  you  feel  like  you  were 
drawing  near  the  pearly  gates.’  ‘Oh,  better  than 
that,  better  than  that,  ’  was  her  reply.  Another  said, 
‘Maybe  you  feel  like  you  were  already  walking  the 
golden  streets.’  ‘Oh,  better  than  that,  brother,  bet¬ 
ter  than  that.’  ‘Well,  sister,  how  do  you  feel?’  ‘I 
feel  like  I  was  back  in  old  Georgia  again,’  came  the 
reply  from  the  dear  old  lady — and  that  justified  her 
happiness.  And  with  similar  thought,  if  differing 
in  expression,  Henry  Bootes  Jackson  wrote: 

*The  red  old  hills  of  Georgia^ 

I  never  can  forget; 

Amid  lifers  joys  and  sorrows 
My  heart  is  on  them  yet; 

And  when  my  days  are  ended, 

When  life  her  wet)  has  wove, 

Oh,  may  I  then,  beneath  those  hills. 

Lie  close  to  them  I  love/  ” 

But  it  was  to  the  county  that  he  always  turned  in 
his  thoughts.  He  believed  in  county  government 
and  was  convinced  that  too  little  attention  was  paid 
to  that  governmental  unit.  It  has  required  many 
years  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  the  neg¬ 
lected  county  government,  but  there  is  now  arising 
a  protest  against  this  neglect.  The  questions  of  coun¬ 
ty  taxation,  of  county  waste,  of  county  inefficiency, 
of  county  opportunities  neglected,  of  ineffective 
county  law  administration,  are  all  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  looking  forward,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  growing  insistence  upon  having 
fewer  counties  in  Georgia.  Many  years  ago  this 
distinguished  Georgian  was  looking  forward  to  a 
day  when  better  county  government  would  come, 
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and  the  consolidation  of  counties  was  in  his  mind 
after  the  coming  of  the  automobile  and  good  roads. 

It  is  now  agreed  that  in  this  field  of  government 
lie  some  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  day,  not 

but  in  all  the  states  of  the  union. 

Said  Chancellor  Barrow:  good  county  brings 

more  than  any  other  unit.  From  the  marriage  li¬ 
cense  of  your  parents  to  the  administration  on  your 
estate  it  is  the  county  to  which  you  must  look.  The 
county,  which  is  the  political  unit  having  the  great¬ 
est  influence  on  the  life  of  the  average  citizen,  is 
forgotten  in  the  largeness  of  the  state  and  nation 
and  the  insistence  of  the  city.’’ 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  ordinarily  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  tax  is  paid  to  the  county 
than  to  the  state,  he  spoke  of  what  the  taxpayer  in 
the  county  gets  for  his  money. 

^  First,  the  courts.  The  courts  of  a  county  are 
intended  as  a  protection  to  its  citizens.  If  the 
cou^rts  do  not  give  fair  trials,  the  only  remedy  is  a 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  observing  the  law.  This 
sentiment  for  law  and  order,  fixed  firmly  in  the  minds 
ot  the  people,  is  the  solution  of  the  safety  and 
orderliness  of  a  community.  We  need  not  go  far  in 
order  to  secure  this  good  order.  It  is  a  matter  which 
each  county  can  secure  for  itself.  We  need  to  have 
such  a  county  conscience  on  the  matter  of  regard 
tor  law  as  will  secure  the  enforcement  of  law.  We 
all  want  the  security  which  the  law  gives.  In  order 
to  get  this  we  must  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  law. 
Very  few  men  have  great  state-wide  or  nation-wide 
influence,  but  we  all  have  influence  in  our  counties. 
Nq  county  can  afford  to  disregard  law.  Nor  can  we 
sately  set  aside  any  law.  If  we  wini  at  one  form  of 
violation,  another  will  come.  Like  the  plagues  in 
^gypt,  disregard  for  law  reaches  all  the  way  from 
Pharaoh,  who  sits  on  his  throne  unto  the  captive  who 
IS  in  the  dungeon.” 
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Chancellor  Barrow  was  always  a  good-roads  ad¬ 
vocate.  Before  the  days  of  paved  highways,  he  was 
busy  keeping  the  roads  through  his  farm  in  good 
repair.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  street  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Athens  Council  when  the  first  exten¬ 
sive  paving  project  was  launched  in  that  city.  His 
ideas  as  to  county  road  building  might  not  now  be 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state 
who  are  looking  mainly  to  the  state  for  improved 
highways  and  asking  that  counties  be  reimbursed  for 
the  money  they  have  spent  on  paved  roads,  but  his 
general  observations  and  arguments  are  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  as  to  the  great  importance  of  road 
building.  Said  he:  ^AVhen  it  comes  to  the  initial 
step  of  the  right-of-way,  how  is  the  conscience  of 
your  county?  Is  it  a  patriotic  conscience  or  an  in¬ 
dividualistic  conscience?  Of  course,  the  land  be¬ 
longs  to  the  man  and  the  man  wants  both  his  good 
road  and  his  land.  I  have  always  considered  that  a 
good  road  through  my  farm  was  worth  as  much  to 
me  as  it  was  to  the  public,  plus  the  right-of-way. 
Therefore  I  have  said,  ^put  the  road  in  the  best 
place  and  take  the  right-of-way.  ’  When  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  roads  are  the  arteries  of  the  country, 
we  want  to  keep  the  arteries  in  good  condition.  It 
is  as  important  for  a  county  to  keep  its  arteries  in 
good  condition  as  it  is  for  a  human  body. 

said  the  initial  step  is  the  right-of-way.  I 
take  that  back.  The  initial  step  is  the  selection  of 
county  commissioners.  This  is  one  office  which  the 
conscience  of  the  county  should  put  under  civil  ser¬ 
vice.  When  you  vote  for  county  commissioners,  put 
yourself  on  the  voir  dire  and  a  true  answer  make, 
so  help  you  God,  and  when  you  get  a  good  man  as 
commissioner,  put  him  out  of  politics.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  local  taxation  for  schools.  He  believed  in  the 
state  doing  its  full  duty  toward  the  children  in  pro- 
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viding  free  schools,  and  that  the  cities  should  tax 
adequately  to  provide  the  best  of  schools,  but  he 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
county  paidi  little  attention  to  this  important  work. 

‘‘It  is  interesting,’’  said  he,  “to  attend  the  ex¬ 
perience  meeting  of  county  superintendents.  There 
is  nothing  dull  about  such  a  meeting  to  a  man 
who  is  interested  in  the  life  of  the  state,  the  ob¬ 
stacles  overcome,  the  successes  achieved,  the  fail¬ 
ures,  the  struggles.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  county¬ 
wide  conscience  in  favor  of  good  schools  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  As  the  state  gives  every  child 
a  chance,  so  the  county  should  give  each  child  with¬ 
in  its  borders  a  chance.  What  would  be  the  effect  if 
the  citizens  of  Georgia  should  receive  more  from 
the  general  government  than  from  the  state?  It 
would  seem  almost  an  inevitable  consequence  that 
the  state  would  be  minimized  and  the  union  magni¬ 
fied.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will  contend  that 
this  would  be  wise.  So,  in  the  county,  on  which  so 
much  of  the  life  of  the  citizen  depends,  unless  there 
is  expression  in  the  life  of  the  child  of  the  service 
of  the  county,  it  will  be  hard  to  have  that  child 
grow  up  with  proper  regard  for  his  county. 

‘  ‘  Open  the  eyes  that  are  blind  to  the  printed  page 
— ^let  the  children  see.  I  saw  a  young  man  of  influ¬ 
ence  from  my  native  county  and  said:  ‘Why  don’t 
you  young  men  get  together  down  there  and  get 
behind  your  superintendent?’  And  he  replied: 
‘Petty  politics  are  holding  things  back. ’  I  urged  him 
to  make  the  school  question  a  greater  question  than 
politics.  It  is  more  important  for  me  to  improve  the 
seeing  ability  of  my  child  than  mix  in  politics.” 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  health  question 
to  all  the  counties,  Chancellor  Barrow  said:  “On 
the  matter  of  health  we  are  blind.  People  do  not 
realize  the  need  for  knowledge  on  health.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  make  a  joke  of  a  germ.  Some  think  they  are 
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immuiie.  A  germ  takes  no  account  of  bank  ac¬ 
counts,  nor  education,  nor  social  position.  Calico 
dress  or  silk  dress,  broadcloth  or  overalls  are  alike 
to  the  germ.  Intelligent  opposition  to  germs  is  a 
county  matter  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Take 
the  Ellis  law,  appoint  your  health  officer,  protect 
your  people.  We  constantly  hear  of  the  ‘strange 
dispensation  of  providence.’  Nothing  strange  about 
it,  nothing  of  providence  about  it,  all  a  question  of 
ignorance  or  of  neglect  or  of  improvidence.^  We 
have  the  law  but  we  need  the  county  conscience. 

“Suppose  the  people  of  a  county  should  say,  and 
not  only  say  but  do  these  four  things : 

“(a)  Steadfastly  stand  for  law  and  the  regard 
for  law. 

“  (b)  Build  good  roads. 

“(c)  Maintain  efficient  schools. 

“  (d)  Look  after  the  health  of  its  citizens. 

‘  ‘  Contention,  litigation  and  crime  would  diminish, 
neighborly  association  and  friendship  would  in¬ 
crease,  ignorance  and  its  prejudices  would  grow  less, 
sickness  and  its  sorrows  would  be  mitigated.  Such 
a  county  would  be  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  ‘prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
His  path  straight.’  ” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


THREE  WORDS  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

On  the  evening  of  March  9,  1915,  the  new  High 
School  building  in  Athens  was  dedicated.  On  that 
occasion  Chancellor  Barrow  was  asked  to  speak  a 
word  to  the  high  school  students.  He  spoke  not  one 
word,  but  three  words;  independence,  self-respect, 
service. 

His  speech  was  brief  but  to  the  point.  Here  it  is : 

^^1.  Independence  is  the  first  word. 

^‘a.  To  obtain  independence  there  should  be  a 
sound  body  and  a  sane  mind.  The  invalid  is  seldom 
independent.  Courage  makes  many  exceptions,  but 
the  rule  holds. 

^^b.  There  should  be  willingness  to  work.  Inde¬ 
pendence  is  opposed  to  indolence. 

^^c.^  There  should  be  ability  to  work.  Independ¬ 
ence  is  opposed  to  ignorance.  We  gain  this  ability 
by  some  form  of  education.  We  learn  to  work  in 
homes,  industries  and  schools.  Society  nowadays 
looks  to  the  school  to  give  us  ability.  If  you  wish  to 
be  independent,  be  diligent  in  school. 

^^d.  There  should  be  economy.  Independence  is 
opposed  to  extravagance.  I  have  seen  many  peo¬ 
ple,  sound  in  body  and  mind,  willing  to  work,  able 
to  work,  lose  their  independence  by  becoming  slaves 
of  debt. 

^^2.  The  second  word  is  self-respect. 

^  a.  Think  as  much  of  yourselves  as  you  wish 
others  to  think  of  you.  Act  as  you  wish  others  to 
think  you  act. 

yh.  An  untruth,  though  others  do  not  detect  it, 
will  lower  your  self-respect. 
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‘‘c.  You  may  impose  bluff  for  bravery  on  others, 
but  it  will  not  help  your  self-respect.  However  se¬ 
cret  the  wrong-doing  may  be,  it  wounds,  if  it  does 
not  kill,  self-respect. 

‘‘3.  I  will  add  my  third  word — service. 

^Ht  may  be  overworked,  but,  like  bread,  it  rises 
with  working.  In  our  American  ideals,  the  thought 
of  serving  others  must  be  found.  Sympathetic  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  others  is  fundamental  in 
democracy. 

‘‘a.  Service  meets  people  on  the  level. 

‘‘b.  Service  does  not  parade  its  endeavor. 

‘‘c.  Service  lends  a  helping  hand. 

want  you  to  be  independent,  self-respecting, 
helpful.  ’  ’ 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


GREEK  LETTER  FRATERNITIES 

Greek  letter  fraternities  came  into  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  just  after  the  close  of  the  War  Be¬ 
tween  the  States. 

First,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  in  1866,  then  Chi 
Phi  in  1868,  Kappa  Alpha  in  1870  and  Phi  Delta 
Theta  in  1871.  And  then  from  time  to  time  came 
others. 

For  several  years  during  the  administration  of 
Chancellor  Tucker*  in  the  middle  seventies  fraterni¬ 
ties  were  excluded  from  the  University  by  trustee 
action.  They  came  back  under  the  succeeding  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Chancellor  Mell  and  have  remained 
since  that  time. 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  a  believer  in  fraternities. 
He  was  satisfied  that  they  filled  an  important  place 
in  the  life  of  the  college  boy.  He  saw  faults  in  them, 
he  likewise  saw  the  good  features.  All  in  all,  how¬ 
ever,  he  thought  the  good  predominated. 

Admitting  that  at  some  colleges  and  universities 
the  right  to  organize  these  fraternities  was  denied, 
he  said:  am  one  of  those  who  think  fraternities 

should  not  only  be  recognized  but  cordially  encour¬ 
aged.  The  need  which  all  normal  people  feel  for 
friends  and  intimates  finds  expression  in  the  col¬ 
lege  through  these  organizations.  We  find  that 
wherever  men  come  together  they  naturally  fall  into 
groups.  You  see  this  even  in  the  gangs  of  the  cities 
and  the  gatherings  around  the  village  store.  In  the 
life  of  the  university,  it  is  natural  that  this  social 

•  Dr.  Henry  H.  Tucker,  Chancellor  of  The  University  of  Georgia, 
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instinct  should  express  itself  in  these  fraternities. 
It  is  a  method  of  meeting  a  human  need.” 

It  is  often  charged  that  the  establishment  of  col¬ 
lege  fraternities  sets  up  privileged  classes.  In  the 
Chancellor’s  opinion  an  institution  was  not  to  be 
excused  that  permitted  such  a  condition  to  exist, 
but  he  pointed  out  that  in  a  well-regulated  institution 
such  a  state  of  affairs  need  not  exist.  In  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  under  his  direction,  fraternity  men  enjoyed 
no  more  privileges  than  non-fraternity  men,  and  as 
he  said  many  times,  ‘  Ve  all  know  that  many  of  the 
finest  students  we  have  never  join  any  fraternity.” 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  an  excessive  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  fraternities.  Chancellor  Bar- 
row  was  not  insensible  to  the  danger  of  such  a  de¬ 
velopment  in  fraternity  life.  And,  sensing  the  dan¬ 
ger,  he  said,  in  speaking  to  one  of  the  fraternities : 

^^I  have  thought  that  sometimes  a  fraternity 
weakened  its  claims  to  genuine  respect  from  our  uni¬ 
versity  community  by  seeking  to  outdo  the  other 
fraternities  in  the  costliness  of  its  entertainments. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  form  of  weakness  that  we  call 
snobbishness.  Our  Georgia  characteristics  are  such 
that  this  form  of  extravagance  defeats  the  end  de¬ 
sired.  Indeed,  I  have  known  of  instances  where 
fraternities  excited  the  amusement  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  community  by  such  displays.” 

While  admitting  that  in  some  instances  fraternity 
life,  particularly  in  club  houses,  produced  a  care¬ 
lessness  of  conduct  approaching  immorality,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  such  a  condition,  if  allowed  to  remain 
unchallenged,  would  prove  fatal  to  fraternity  life, 
he  said :  ^  *  My  own  belief  is  that  fraternity  life  here 
tends  to  promote  gentlemanliness  and  moral  con¬ 
duct.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a 
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fraternity  must  care  for  its  reputation  as  well  as 
its  character.’’ 

Against  the  charge  that  fraternities  form  political 
cliques,  he  replied:  ‘^This  charge  once  had  weight, 
but  with  the  larger  number  of  fraternities  now  in  the 
University  and  with  the  intense  democracy  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  nowhere  a 
better  opportunity  for  merit  than  in  this  University 
community.  ’  ’ 

Advising  with  one  of  the  fraternities,  he  said : 

‘‘The  better  the  individuals  in  a  fraternity,  the 
better  the  fraternity.  You  must  not  only  make  a 
good  man  of  yourself,  you  must  help  your  ‘f rat- 
mates.’  The  only  good  reason  that  can  be  given 
for  a  fraternity  is  the  welfare  of  its  members.  If 
the  organization  fails  to  increase  the  happiness, 
usefulness  and  value  of  its  members,  it  is  gone. 
Therefore,  let  the  fraternity  at  all  times  look  after 
the  studiousness  of  its  members,  the  physical  train¬ 
ing  of  its  members  and  the  morals  of  its  members.  ’  ’ 

Turning  to  the  question  of  a  serious  university 
problem,  that  of  dealing  with  delinquents,  he  said: 
“What  will  you  do  with  a  delinquent!  If  you  fail 
here,  you  become  a  body  with  a  sore  member,  a  sick 
body,  an  unhealthy  fraternity.  Urge  such  a  man 
to  do  his  part  like  a  man.  If  he  will  not  respond  to 
an  appeal  from  his  brothers  in  the  fraternity,  it 
is  better  for  him  to  go  to  some  other  place.  Make 
him  withdraw  from  the  University.  Let  him  try 
again  under  new  surroundings.  I  could  tell  you  of 
fine  work  by  fraternities  both  in  building  up  the 
character  of  members  and  also  in  sending  from  the 
University  members  who  proved  incorrigible. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


VIEWS  ON  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

In  a  quiet  way,  never  ostentatious  in  his  views 
and  yet  with  profound  convictions,  Chancellor  Bar- 
row  gave  considerable  study  to  questions  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  did  not  pose  as  an  expert,  but  along  gen¬ 
eral  lines  of  governmental  policies  he  was  fully  in¬ 
formed. 

When  President  Wilson  brought  back  from  Paris 
the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  proposition  that  a 
league  of  nations  should  be  formed,  he  very  natur¬ 
ally  gave  much  thought  to  the  provisions  of  the  doc¬ 
ument  that  in  large  measure  was  destined  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  procedure  of  governments  in  the  future. 

He  was  intensely  American,  more  intensely  South¬ 
ern,  but  he  had  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Amer¬ 
ica  could  no  longer  pursue  the  path  of  strict  isola¬ 
tion.  He  also  believed  in  peace  and  was  averse  to 
going  to  war  if  that  step  could  be  avoided. 

•And  this  was  the  conclusion  he  reached.  do 
not  believe  the  League  of  Nations  will  cause  war  to 
cease,  but  I  think  it  will  probably  prevent  some  of 
the  wars.  If  it  can  do  this,  it  will  be  worth  while, 
well  worth  while. 

Prom  the  history  of  his  country  he  produced  the 
evidence  to  back  up  his  judgment.  Said  he:  ‘‘We 
have  a  ‘League  of  Nations’  in  our  Union.  This  did 
not  prevent  a  very  bloody  war  between  the  States 
themselves,  the  high  contracting  parties.  The 
Union,  however,  has  made  the  United  States  the 
most  peaceable  of  countries  and  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous.  It  has  done  this  much,  as  I  see  it.” 

He  was  not  harsh  in  his  criticism  of  those  who 
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criticized  the  proposal  to  establish  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  did  not  have  much  patience  with  Mr. 
Lodge  and  his  followers  in  the  Senate,  for  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  politics  controlled  the  program  of  the 
Republicans  at  that  time  in  the  Senate,  when  the 
discussions  and  the  resulting  action  should  have 
been  on  an  entirely  non-partisan  basis.  But  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  the  end  honest  criticism  might  do 
good. 

Said  he:  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  League.  This  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  A 
man  should  consider  very  carefully  any  important 
contract  before  he  signs  it.  A  country  should  exer¬ 
cise  greater  care  before  going  into  a  contract.  What¬ 
ever  the  motives  of  the  critics,  their  discussions  will 
do  good,  if  they  cause  the  League  of  Nations  to  be 
understood,  sift  its  terms,  determine  its  value. 

Here  are  some  of  the  good  features  of  the  League 
as  he  saw  them: 

^‘The  terms  of  the  constitution  of  the  League 
seem  to  me  to  insure  arbitration  before  war.  This 
will  stop  some  of  the  wars.  The  League  provides 
for  publicity.  We  all  know  that  fresh  air  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  sanitary  force. 

‘‘The  League  provides  for  tutelage.  We  know 
the  value  of  education.  And  the  ‘mandatory,’  the 
teaching  nation,  must  make  written  reports  on  the 
work  done.  This  will  be  a  great  protection  to  the 
backward  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  receiving 
tutelage. 

“The  contracting  nations  are  guaranteed  terri¬ 
torial  integrity,  political  independence  and  busi¬ 
ness  opportunity.  These  are  some  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  which  appeal  to  me.” 

But  even  though  he  was  a  believer  in  the  League 
of  Nations,  he  kept  a  jealous  eye  open  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  own  country. 
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Still,  as  I  said  before,  if  there  is  a  cat  in  the 
meal  tub,  it  is  well  enough  to  find  it  out  before  we 
go  into  the  tub.  Also,  we  want  to  give  notice  to  all 
cats  in  tubs  that  these  United  States  do  not  enter 
a  meal  tub  as  a  little  ^mousie  wousie’ — ^we  are  peace¬ 
able,  we  are  primarily  workers  rather  than  fighters, 
but  if  it  comes  to  fighting  we  are  some  cat  ourselves 
and  a  bearcat  at  that.’’ 

Peaceable,  gentle,  opposed  to  war,  willing  to  make 
many  concessions  in  the  interest  of  peace — ^he  was 
all  that.  But  he  was  not  in  favor  of  peace  at  any 
price  nothing  like  it.  Beneath  his  placid  exterior 
was  plenty  of  fire.  He  was  as  gentle  as  a  woman, 
but  when  stirred  up  on  any  subject  he  regarded  as 
one  of  principle,  he  was  as  brave  as  Eichard  Coeur 
de  Lion  before  the  hosts  of  Saladin. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  A  GARDEN 

From  early  boyhood  until  the  end  of  his  life,  the 
care  for  and  development  of  growing  things  occu¬ 
pied  much  of  the  attention  of  Chancellor  Barrow. 
Gardens  and  flower  yards,  broad  acres,  smiling 
meadows,  majestic  forests — all  had  a  call  to  him  that 
never  went  unanswered. 

He  was  especially  fond  of  gardening.  He  learned 
his  first  lessons  as  a  boy  and  learned  them  well. 
He  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  gardening  in  times 
when  the  labor  was  not  put  forth  as  mere  recreation 
but  when  the  yield  from  the  garden  meant  much  in 
the  economics  of  the  home. 

And  even  back  in  those  days  there  were  books  on 
gardening  that  gave  wonderful  help  to  those  who 
wished  to  succeed  in  that  work.  William  N.  White 
was  a  pioneer  publisher  in  the  South  and  his  book 
Gardening  in  the  South  was  an  authority.  It  had  a 
wide  circulation  and  though  more  than  half  a  century 
has  passed  since  its  publication,  it  still  is  of  great 
value  to  the  Southern  gardener. 

Chancellor  Barrow  commended  gardening  even 
to  a  lazy  man.  He  was  certain  an  energetic  man 
would  enjoy  it  and  profit  by  it,  and  he  saw  benefits 
and  happiness  flowing  from  it  even  to  a  man  afflict¬ 
ed  with  laziness. 

“Even  a  lazy  man,’’  said  he,  “can  do  something 
in  a  garden.  He  doesn’t  have  to  walk  so  far  as  he 
does  in  following  a  plow  over  a  field.  He  can  shell 
the  peas  and  string  the  beans  when  his  children  have 
gathered  them.  He  can  get  in  the  shade  of  a  fruit 
tree  and  stand  and  pick  fruit  and  eat  it  without 
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much  exertion.  Did  you  ever  watch  a  lazy  man  peel 
a  peach  ?  It  is  a  work  of  art.  I  know  you  have  seen 
this  sight.  It  is  a  real  comfort  to  see  a  man  who  is 
counted  out  of  the  running,  if  not  out  of  the  walk¬ 
ing,  sit  in  the  shade  and  peel  a  plum  peach.  It  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  sights  in  life.  You  wonder 
that  you  could  have  thought  such  a  man  had  no 
place  in  life.  He  admires  his  art  and  is  generous 
in  practicing  it.  He  will  peel  a  peach  for  a  child.’’ 

Chancellor  Barrow  always  advised  a  farmer  to 
live  at  home,  to  raise  on  his  farm  everything  he 
could  possibly  raise  for  the  sustenance  of  man  or 
beast.  And  he  put  his  advice  into  personal  prac¬ 
tice,  both  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  city  resident. 

^‘When  people  intend  to  live  at  home,  they  natur¬ 
ally  make  a  garden.  When  people  expect  to  live  on 
the  road,  they  naturally  employ  the  best  travelling 
facilities  at  their  command.  If  they  cannot  own 
a  horse,  they  either  harden  their  feet  or  get  good 
shoes.  If  they  can  do  so,  they  get  an  automobile, 
for  people  who  live  on  the  road  seem  to  desire  to 
occupy  as  much  of  the  road  as  possible.” 

While  people  may  make  imitation  gardens  in  the 
city,  the  person  who  lives  at  home  in  the  country 
and  boards  at  the  same  place  has  the  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  real  garden. 

Concerning  the  gardening  in  the  days  of  his  boy¬ 
hood,  he  said:  ^‘The  old  gardeners  in  this  country 
made  gardening  a  serious  business,  serious  from 
an  economic  consideration  and  also  from  an  aes¬ 
thetic  consideration.  They  grew  vegetables  that 
they  might  have  vegetables  and  they  grew  flowers 
for  the  same  reason.  There  was  the  alternative  of 
raising  vegetables  or  living  hard,  or  raising  flowers 
or  doing  without  flowers.  As  a  matter  of  economic 
principle  the  garden  is  as  important  now  as  it  was 
in  the  old  time.  It  is  as  valuable  now  to  have  fresh, 
wholesome  vegetables  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago,  and 
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these  vegetables  cost  no  more  in  work  now  than 
they  did  then.  Moreover  one  can  sell  a  surplus  now 
to  better  advantage  than  he  could  then,  and  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  surplus  to  pigs  better  results  are  obtained 
because  we  have  better  pigs.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
vegetables  can  be  given  away  to  better  advantage 
now  than  at  any  time  within  my  knowledge — there 
are  more  people  who  will  be  glad  to  get  them.’’ 

When  it  came  to  talking  about  gardening,  as  it 
was  when  he  talked  on  any  subject,  he  had  to  make 
some  reference  to  Biblical  authority,  and  so  he  re¬ 
minds  us  that  ^‘gardening  is  the  oldest  of  occupa¬ 
tions.  Our  remotest  ancestor  lived  in  a  garden.  The 
life  was  easy  and  he  went  to  the  devil.  He  went  to 
an  unprecedented  extent  in  new  fashions  of  dress, 
and  was  finally  forced  to  give  up  horticulture  for 
agronomy.  He  had  the  same  experience  which  all 
men  have  who  depend  solely  on  agronomy;  he 
had  to  sweat  for  his  living.  He  was  evidently  a 
thoroughbred  of  great  prepotency,  for  to  this  day 
his  descendants  go  to  pieces  if  life  is  made  too  easy 
for  them.” 

And  then  he  had  a  word  to  say  about  the  gardens 
of  that  Georgia  which  blossomed  and  fruited  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  of  the  dairy  and  smokehouse 
hard  by. 

<<The  garden  at  the  Home  Place  was  an  acre 
square.  The  dairy  was  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
garden,  that  is  the  little  dairy  was,  and  the  smoke¬ 
house  was  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  gate.  They 
formed  a  part  of  the  garden  fence.  To  the  right  of 
the  smokehouse  was  the  big  dairy,  with  the  dry  well 
dpwn  in  it.  Grandma  was  very  careful  with  us  and 
she  warned  us  so  often  against  falling  in  the  dry 
well,  that  to  this  day  I  think  of  it  as  an  awesome 
place  with  watermelons  on  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
know  I  am  digressing  but  along  with  that  old  gar¬ 
den  I  always  think  of  the  big  dry  well,  and  the 
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watermelons  and  the  buttermilk  in  the  big  earthen 
jars.  If  people  were  willing  to  go  down  steps,  which 
of  course,  is  too  much  trouble  and  a  waste  of  time, 
dry  wells  might  serve  many  useful  purposes  even 
in  this  day.  Waste  of  time?  Did  you  ever  hear 
people  who  sit  around  and  gossip  complain  very 
much  at  the  waste  of  time  they  consumed?^’ 

And  here  is  a  short  description  of  the  old-time 
garden ; 

^  ‘  It  was  subdivided  by  walks  into  squares.  I  have 
heard  some  people  say  that  walks  are  a  waste  space, 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  Where  are  you 
going  to  plant  your  sage  and  your  horehound  and 
other  useful  and  medicinal  plants  if  you  don’t?  have 
walks  ? 

These  squares  were  good-sized  squares.  We 
were  a  good-sized  family,  and  there  were  a  number 
of  house  servants.  The  field  hands,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  house  servants,  had  gardens  of  their  own. 
Collards  and  sweet  potatoes  were  two  of  the  main 
crops  in  the  gardens  of  the  negroes. 

‘‘As  a  rule  country  people  used  to  see  more  of 
each  othei^  than  they  do  now.  They  see  each  other 
a  lots  oftener  now,  but  do  not  see  each  other  as 
thoroughly.  It  was  not  a  pop  call  when  one  visited 
in  the  old  time.  One  feature  of  the  visit  was  a  walk 
through  the  garden  and  a  discussion  of  various 
fruits  and  vegetables.  A  request  for  seed  was  the 
highest  compliment,  the  final  test  of  excellence  in 
the  gardener.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  did  not  care  much  for  can¬ 
ned  vegetables.  He  didn’t  mind  the  farmer  canning 
vegetables  to  save  for  the  winter  or  to  sell  to  the 
other  fellow,  but  he  insisted  on  a  farmer  having 
fresh  vegetables  on  his  table  every  month  in  the 
year  if  possible. 

“In  the  old  days,”  said  he,  “the  idea  of  having 
your  gardens  in  tin  cans  was  not  considered.  At 
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present  you  can  buy  your  vegetables  in  town,  and 
often  you  can  buy  very  good  vegetables,  but  we  had 
no  town  market  then.  Canned  goods  are  all  right 
for  winter,  but  they  are  out  of  place  in  summer. 
Too  manv  people  have  their  gardens  in  tin  cans.^’ 

Here  is  a  picture  that  Chancellor  Barrow  drew 
of  himself.  The  writer  has  often  seen  him  just  as 
he  appears  from  this  description. 

During  the  eighteen  years  I  lived  on  Bearing 
street,  I  worked  with  my  own  hands  in  the  garden 
[he  might  have  added  that  he  did  the  same  thing 
during  the  nineteen  years  he  lived  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  campus  as  Chancellor.]  My  garden  became  a 
rich  garden  and  ‘Unk  William’  said  once:  Mt  is  de 
best  gyarden  dat  eber  I  seed,  fer  a  white  man  to  er 
worked  it.’  During  that  time  I  taught  a  pretty 
heavy  schedule.  I  know  there  were  years  when  1 
had  every  scheduled  hour  filled  with  a  teaching  as¬ 
signment.  I  worked  the  garden  by  getting  up  early 
and  working  late  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  some  hick¬ 
ory  shirts  and  some  old  clothes  that  I  worked  in. 
I  did  love  that  work  in  the  garden.  The  value  of  the 
crops  ran  as  high  as  $200.  I  don’t  remember  that 
I  ever  sold  anything  from  the  garden.  We  ate  a 
lot  from  it  and  gave  away  something.” 

He  had  an  experience  one  time  out  in  his  garden 
with  a  book  agent,  in  which  he  matched  wits  against 
the  agent  and  lost  in  the  brief  contest.  Said  he : 

^^One  Saturday  afternoon  a  book  agent  came  up 
here  to  sell  me  an  encyclopedia.  He  was  sent  out  to 
the  garden.  I  remember  the  look  on  his  face.  I 
was  digging  sweet  potatoes  in  costume.  It  looks 
like  that  would  have  been  enough  to  drive  otf  even 
a  book  agent,  especially  one  who  was  selling  an 
encyclopedia.  I  thought  I  was  safe  and  could  atford 
to  be  pleasant.  I  was  feeling  good  anyway.  It  is  a 
mighty  fine  feeling,  after  teaching  all  week,  to  have 
a  Saturday  afternoon  with  no  responsibility  except 
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to  be  careful  not  to  cut  the  potatoes  in  digging.  So 
I  leaned  on  my  fork.  I  was  digging  with  a  long- 
handled  spading  fork,  and  smiled  a  carefree,  safe 
smile  as  I  greeted  the  book  agent. 

‘‘I  didn’t  really  believe  he  could  get  at  me.  I  was 
quite  sure  he  would  not  leave  the  walk  with  the 
shoes  he  had  on,  and  I  knew  he  couldn’t  sell  me  an 
encyclopedia  at  long  distance.  Well,  before  I  knew 
it  he  was  standing  right  in  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
talking  just  as  polite  and  respectable.  He  had  never 
dug  sweet  potatoes,  but  he  had  dug  Irish  potatoes ; 
of  course  the  way  to  dig  sweet  potatoes  is  to  plow 
them  up,  but  I  never  let  on  to  him  I  was  doing  it 
wrong.  Of  course,  too,  he  didn’t  say  Hrish  Pota¬ 
toes.  ’  The  Yankees  call  them  white  potatoes.  They 
tell  me  the  Irish  housemaid  will  not  work  for  you 
if  you  say  ‘Irish  potatoes.’  Well,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  before  I  knew  it  that  man  was  walking 
out  of  the  garden  with  my  name  signed  to  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  encyclopedia,  and  I  was  no  longer  care¬ 
free,  because  I  was  wondering  how  I  was  going  to 
pay  for  those  books.  I  learned  something  about 
book  agents.  They  are  dangerous  anywhere  and 
any  time.  The  idea  of  selling  a  man  in  hickory  shirt, 
old  pants  and  worn-out  shoes,  digging  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  a  set  of  encyclopedias!  None  of  your  little 
four  volume  ‘information  for  the  young  set,’  either; 
seventeen  volumes  with  price  enough  to  pay  that  fel¬ 
low’s  travelling  expenses  and  hotel  bill  tacked  on. 
I  believe  his  stories  about  digging  white  potatoes; 
he  certainly  dug  one  that  afternoon.  After  that  the 
motto  of  that  garden  was — ‘No  strangers  need  ap¬ 
ply,’  and  they  needn’t.” 

One  of  the  compensations  he  got  out  of  garden¬ 
ing  was  that  he  could  think  quietly  and  deeply  while 
working.  And  he  was  convinced  that  the  thinking 
one  does  when  he  is  forking  up  ground  is  good 
thinking.  Sometimes,  when  the  spade  struck  a  con- 
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cealed  rock,  the  thinking  was  apt  to  degenerate  a 
little. 

And  he  was  a  successful  gardener,  too,  for  he 
knew  how  to  cultivate  almost  all  the  well-known 
vegetables.  Said  he:  “I  can  raise  Irish  potatoes 
as  well  as  the  next  man,  and  I  do  quite  well  with 
beans,  and  fairly  well  with  tomatoes.  I  tried  to  make 
these  three  crops  certain.  Fresh  beans  are  good  all 
the  time,  and  you  can  cook  Irish  potatoes  and  to¬ 
matoes  in  so  many  ways  that  each  of  them  is  as 
good  as  three  ordinary  vegetables.  Okra  is  another 
vegetable  I  can  do  well  with.  It’s  a  kind  of  cotton 
anyhow,  and  does  well  in  a  cotton  country.  I  Ve  had 
pretty  fair  success  with  onions.  Yes,  and  squashes, 
we  get  good  crops  of  squashes. 

‘^Indeed,  in  trying  to  call  over  the  good  and  use¬ 
ful  vegetables  I  have  grown,  I  find  myself  in  the 
category  of  a  certain  political  candidate.  This  man 
had  been  accused  of  being  a  heathen.  He  published 
a  card  in  which  he  denied  the  charge.  H  am  a 
Presbyterian,’  said  the  card,  ‘my  father  was  a  Prim¬ 
itive  Baptist  and  my  first  wife  was  a  Methodist.  ’  A 
friend  met  him  the  day  the  card  came  out  and  re¬ 
marked,  ‘Johnnie,  I  am  going  to  vote  against  you. 
You  slighted  the  Episcopalians  and  that  is  my 

crowd.’  ‘There  now,’  said  John,  ‘ -  it,  I  knew 

I’d  forget  some  of  them.’  I  am  glad  these  kind  and 
wholesome  vegetables  will  not  bear  any  grudge 
against  me  if  I  overlook  one.” 

Concerning  fruits,  Chancellor  Barrow  was  very 
partial  to  the  fig.  He  thought  the  fig  was  the  most 
valuable  fruit  for  home  consumption.  “We  hardly 
ever  have  a  failure  in  the  fig  crop.  If  you  select 
your  varieties  with  care,  figs  start  soon  and  stay 
late.  They  will  not  hurt  children  if  eaten  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  while  they  are  fresh.  I  know 
we  can’t  ship  figs,  but  we  can  eat  them,  and  as  far 
as  my  crowd  is  concerned  we  do.  When  we  have 
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more  than  we  can  eat  while  fresh,  we  make  them 
into  preserves.  Fig  preserves  are  good.  I  say 
quince  preserves  first,  fig  next,  and  blackberry  jam 
a  close  third.  Perhaps,  it  would  come  nearer  my 
real  judgment,  or  shall  I  say  taste,  to  declare  a  tie 
for  first  place  between  the  three. 

^‘The  fact  that  our  people  do  not  give  more  time 
to  gardens  is  a  great  loss,  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
strong  to  say,  misfortune.  The  garden  pays  in  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  better  table  at  lower  cost.  The  very  effort 
to  live  at  home,  of  which  the  garden  is  an  essential 
part,  has  such  an  educative  tendency  toward  econ¬ 
omy  that  the  value  of  the  garden  is  hard  to  over¬ 
estimate.’’ 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


THE  NEGRO  AND  HIS  EDUCATION 

Chancellor  Barrow  had  an  abiding  interest  in  the 
negro.  It  was  the  natural  interest  of  the  Southern 
gentleman.  It  carried  with  it  no  ulterior  motive. 
It  bore  the  stamp  of  sincerity.  Its  objective  was 
always  the  uplift  of  the  inferior  race,  the  shaping 
of  the  conduct  of  that  race  in  the  proper  way,  the 
education  of  that  race  in  that  which  would  prepare 
its  members  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  He  was 
the  friend  of  the  negro,  a  real  friend.  He  was  under 
no  illusion  as  to  equality  of  races.  He  knew  the 
negro  had  his  place  and  should  stay  in  it.  But  he 
believed  in  treating  him  justly,  kindly,  and  with 
the  utmost  sympathy. 

He  had  many  childhood  memories  of  the  negro  as 
a  slave,  though  he  rather  resented  the  use  of  the 
word  ^  ‘  slave.  ’  ’  He  preferred  to  call  them  his  ‘  ^  black 
folks.’’  His  real  knowledge  of  the  negro  came 
through  the  experiences  of  the  South  throughout  re¬ 
construction  and  the  years  since  that  period  and 
before  his  death  in  1929. 

He  had  no  patience  with  the  exploiting  white  man 
of  reconstruction  days,  who  knew  little  about  the 
negro  and  cared  less,  or  with  the  sentimentalists  at 
a  distance  who  shed  so  many  tears  over  conditions 
that  never  existed.  He  spoke  and  acted  from  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  and  advocated  nothing  save  that 
which  in  his  judgment  would  be  for  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  people,  white  and  black  alike. 

His  father  owned  many  slaves  and  in  the  days  of 
his  boyhood  he  came  into  intimate  touch  with  the 
institution  that  was  soon  to  vanish  under  the  arbi- 
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trament  of  the  sword.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  slaves  on  his  father’s  plantations. 

He  would  not  have  at  any  time  called  back  slavery. 
He  recognized  the  features  that  could  not  be  de¬ 
fended,  but  he  never  gave  up  his  conviction  that 
slavery  had  good  features,  that  in  some  respects  the 
negro  was  better  off  under  the  old  regime.  He  was 
profoundly  convinced  that  the  system  under  which 
savages  from  Africa  were  converted  into  people 
deemed  worthy  of  American  citizenship  by  the  North 
at  the  end  of  the  War  Between  the  States  could  not 
have  been  wholly  bad. 

He  was  never  averse  to  being  advised,  but  on  the 
subject  of  the  negro  he  wished  the  advice  to  come 
from  those  who  knew  something  about  the  negro. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  people  outside  the  South 
having  their  views,  but  so  far  as  the  solution  of  the 
problem  was  concerned  he  looked  to  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  South  as  the  only  source  from  which  the 
solution  could  come. 

Said  he :  ‘‘People  of  other  sections  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  may  deal  with  the  negro  theoretically,  but 
Georgia  must  be  practical.  We  have  a  condition, 
not  a  theory.  The  negro  cannot  be  treated  by  us  as 
old  maids  raise  children.  People  who  view  the  negro 
from  long  distances  can  speak  with  the  same  finality 
of  ignorance  which  maiden  ladies  of  set  and  fixed 
status  employ  when  presenting  the  rules  by  which 
children  must  be  reared,  but  we  are  not  free  to  know 
with  so  much  certainty  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
negro.  We  cannot  overlook  details  and  imagine 
results  of  imaginary  proceedings.” 

While  he  realized  that  through  contact  with  the 
white  man  even  in  the  days  of  slavery  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  white  man  during  pre-war  days 
the  negro  had  made  progress  away  from  his  habits 
in  his  African  jungle.  Chancellor  Barrow  was  also 
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informed  as  to  the  conditions  among  the  negroes 
before  these  improvements  came. 

When  they  came  from  Africa  they  were  savages 
and  scores  of  years  were  not  sufficient  to  remove  all 
their  savage  traits. 

‘‘Old  ‘Uncle  Jimmy  Jewell,’  who  was  the  oldest 
man  in  the  world  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  told  my 
brother.  Pope,  of  some  Africans  newly  imported, 
who  were  bought  by  a  Mr.  Wray,”  said  Chancellor 
Barrow.  “Mr.  Jewell  said  that  these  negroes  were 
carried  out  to  the  field  one  cold  day  and  all  of  them 
lay  down  and  curled  up  in  kinds  of  knots  like  a  wet 
dog  does.  It  was  necessary  to  build  fires  and  thaw 
them  out  before  they  could  be  put  to  work,  before 
giving  them  training  how  to  work.  This  was  the 
wild  negro.  Of  course  he  was  a  savage  and  in  most 
cases  it  was  not  so  bad  as  this.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  knew  of  negroes  of  exceptional 
ability  who  had  made  considerable  progress,  but  of 
the  race  as  a  whole  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
progress  made  was  not  as  marked  as  many  believe. 
“Perhaps,”  said  he  in  one  of  his  addresses,  “all  of 
you  recall  the  statement  of  Mr.  Adams  that  the  ne¬ 
gro  had  not  been  able  to  domesticate  the  elephant. 
Also  Mr.  Adams  after  his  trip  through  Africa 
changed  his  entire  view  from  the  hopefulness  of 
long-distance  Massachusetts  to  more  than  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  Georgia.” 

Contact  with  the  white  men  of  the  South  changed 
the  negro  so  that  the  difference  between  even  the 
shiftless  negroes  on  the  plantations  and  the  savages 
on  the  Wray  place  became  apparent.  Then  came 
frieedom  and  much  was  expected  of  the  negro.  Long¬ 
distance  opinion  thought  that  having  done  so  well 
as  a  slave  he  would  do  better  as  a  free  man.  “It  was 
not  understood,’^  said  Chancellor  Barrow,  “that  he 
had  done  well  because  he  was  a  slave.” 

Speaking  of  the  negro  question  some  fifteen  years 
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ago,  Chancellor  Barrow  drew  a  unique  distinction 
between  the  day  negro  and  the  night  negro.  This 
idea  came  to  him  from  his  experiences  in  watching 
the  negroes  down,  on  his  farm.  He  had  a  firm  con¬ 
viction,  based  on  his  experience  with  negro  labor 
on  his  farms,  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  negro  during  the  day  time  and  the  negro 
after  dark.  have  been  surprised,’’  said  he,  ‘^at 
the  change  which  comes  over  them  at  night.  They 
seem  to  go  wild.  They  go  back  more  readily  to 
their  animal  nature  at  night.  There  is  no  question 
about  there  being  a  difference  between  the  night 
negro  and  the  day  negro.” 

Concerning  the  education  of  the  negro,  he  had 
well-formed  ideas.  They  were  not  in  consonance 
with  most  of  modern  thought  on  that  subject. 
am  convinced,”  said  he,  ^Hhat  in  the  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation  we  have  been  making  a  mistake.  In  the  main 
our  efforts  have  been  along  the  same  line  as  those 
for  white  people.  I  once  fell  into  this  line  of  march, 
I  hardly  call  it  method  of  thinking,  but  I  do  not 
think  now  that  it  is  just  or  wise.” 

He  had  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
negro  should  be  educated,  that  is  the  mass  of  the 
negro  population.  He  did  not  deny  the  assertion 
that  many  negroes  were  qualified  for  a  college  edu¬ 
cation,  but  in  the  main  here  are  his  ideas  as  to  what 
should  be  taught  the  negro  in  the  common  schools. 

^'Taking  advantage  of  the  emotional  nature  of 
the  negro,  and  his  love  for  music,  a  song  book  could 
be  used,  prepared  if  necessary,  which  could  do  more 
for  negro  children  than  preaching.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  train  him  in  morals  through  music — or 
singing  should  I  say? 

^^The  negro  is  receptive.  He  learns  easily  to 
read.  There  will  not  be  much  trouble  here.  I  would 
not  make  any  great  point  on  grammar.  Daily  dic¬ 
tation,  very  limited  in  extent,  very  exacting  in  re- 
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quirement,  will  be  sufficient.  Geography  should  be 
taught,  especially  the  distribution  of  negro  popula¬ 
tion.  We  should  use  the  schools  to  scatter  the 
negro.  Disseminated  through  the  United  States, 
he  will  do  better  and  so  will  the  country.’’ 

Years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
to  scattering  the  negro  throughout  the  country,  as 
advocated  by  Chancellor  Barrow.  This  opposition 
came  largely  from  farmers  who  hated  to  give  him 
up  as  a  laborer.  This  feeling  has  changed  consid¬ 
erably  in  recent  years,  though  it  still  exists  to  a 
large  extent. 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  not  so  hard  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  negro  who  was  dishonest,  though  of 
course  he  did  not  approve  of  his  being  dishonest. 
He  laid  the  fault  largely  on  his  lack  of  the  power 
of  discrimination.  ^  ^  V ery  many,  ’  ’  said  he,  ^  ‘  of  those 
who  are  held  to  be  dishonest  are  not  to  blame  for 
it.  They  cannot  discriminate.  In  emergencies,  this 
lack  of  discrimination,  judgment  if  you  please,  is 
apt  to  make  the  negro  act  unwisely.  They  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  heroic  action  in  emergency,  but  they  cannot 
be  counted  on  to  act  heroically.  They  may  do  the 
wrong  thing,  do  it  constitutionally.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  schools  should  guard  against  this  weak¬ 
ness.” 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  teach  the 
negro,  according  to  Chancellor  Barrow,  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  moral  law.  He  insisted  on  teaching  them 
the  Ten  Commandments,  over  and  over  again,  until 
they  were  ingrained  in  memory.  The  emotions 
should  be  used  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  com- 
nland. 

He  placed  great  stress  on  teaching  them  arith¬ 
metic,  pointing  out  that  their  receptivity  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  learn  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  reasons  would  aid  them  in  acquiring 
discrimination. 
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Thrift  was  one  lesson  he  would  have  the  negro 
taught,  although  he  realized  the  difficulty  of  teach¬ 
ing  thrift  in  a  school.  Yet  he  thought  that  a  good 
deal  might  be  done  if  undertaken  with  purpose. 

Chancellor  Barrow  insisted  on  schools  for  the 
negroes  requiring  care  in  clothing.  ‘‘I  do  not  mean 
neatness,’’  said  he,  ‘‘because  this  may  not  in  many 
cases  be  possible,  but  care  on  the  part  of  the  child 
is  possible.  If  his  mother  does  not  make  him  neat, 
let  his  teacher  require  him  to  keep  as  neat  and  as 
buttoned-up  as  he  can. 

“Make  him  take  care  of  his  books.  He  hasn’t 
much  natural  inclination  to  take  care  of  things. 
Schooling  along  this  line  will  do  him  good.” 

Although  it  did  not  fit  into  the  ideas  of  those  who 
continually  yearned  for  the  city  life,  he  pointed  out 
what  he  considered  the  best  pathway  for  the  negro 
when  he  said:  “Teach  him  a  simple  book  on  agri¬ 
culture.  He  should  learn  that  the  city  means  death, 
that  the  country  means  life  and  opportunity  to  the 
negro.” 

From  his  study  of  the  situation  at  that  time  (con¬ 
ditions  are  somewhat  changed  perhaps  now)  he 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  negroes  were  perma¬ 
nently  located  in  Georgia,  that  they  were  not  flock¬ 
ing  to  the  cities  in  as  large  numbers  as  many  thought 
and  that  they  were  not  growing  rich  rapidly.  The 
negro^  population  in  Georgia  was  heaviest  in  those 
counties  in,  which  they  were  profitably  employed  in 
raising  cotton.  Hence  to  Chancellor  Barrow  it  look¬ 
ed  as  if  the  negroes  were  not  so  migratory  as  one 
is  apt  to  believe.  Though  many  negroes  had  a  rov¬ 
ing  spirit,  he  believed  that  by  and  large  they  had 
a  tendency  to  remain  where  they  were.  And  inci¬ 
dentally  he  remarked  that  most  of  them  were  in¬ 
clined  to  remain  as  they  were. 

“The  need  for  rendering  the  negro  more  efficient 
is  to  me  every  day  more  apparent,”  said  he.  “I 
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do  not  accept  the  statement  that  he  is  progressing 
as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected. 

‘Ht  is  not  very  popular  to  say  we  must  make  the 
negro  more  efficient.  With  a  ratio  of  1  to  19  in 
accumulated  property  and  nine-twentieths  of  our 
population  negroes,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  bad 
enough  alone.  The  danger  from  the  negro  that 
was  apprehended  was  that  he  would  increase  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  he  would  overcome  by  mere  numbers.  This 
danger  does  not  seem  at  all  pressing  now.  He  is 
not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  white.  If  there  was 
danger  of  the  negro  growing  too  strong,  it  would 
be  wise  to  adopt  measures  of  protection  for  white 
control,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  results  of  forty-eight 
years  of  freedom  that  the  negro  is  not  growing  too 
strong.  He  is  not  growing  efficient.’’ 

Two  suggestions  to  meet  the  situation  he  offered : 
first,  that  a  property  qualification  for  voting  of 
$500  should  be  required  and  that  the  schools^  should 
teach  him  farming. 

Advocating  a  more  general  distribution  of  the 
negro  throughout  the  country,  he  admitted  that  it 
would  not  be  popular  in  many  Georgia  counties,  as 
shown  by  the  prohibitive  tax  on  emigration  agents, 
and  yet  he  believed  such  an  arrangement  to  be  wise. 

From  information  he  had  gathered  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  in  the 
case  of  those  counties  where  the  number  of  negroes 
is  relatively  small  and  that  this  superiority  came 
about  largely  through  the  extra  amount  of  super¬ 
vision  by  white  men  in  those  counties  containing  a 
relatively  small  negro  population. 

Consequently  he  strongly  favored  scattering  the 
negroes  over  all  sections  of  the  country.  Said  he: 
‘Hf  we  could  scatter  the  negroes  over  the  United 
States  they  would  not  be  so  much  of  a  problem. 
Nine  men  can  carry  a  negro  easier  than  one.  A  first 
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step  would  be  to  repeal  the  law  which  fixes  such  a 
heavy  tax  on  emigrant  agents.  This  has  not  been 
possible  up  to  this  time.  The  instinct  of  ownership 
has  been  too  strong.^’ 

While  he  believed  in  the  education  of  the  negro 
along  lines  hitherto  stated,  Chancellor  Barrow  at¬ 
tached  more  importance  to  the  education  of  the 
white  man  as  a  solution  of  the  race  problem.  This 
contention  he  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
white  man  must  really  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  that  the  negro  is  not  and  probably  will  not 
become  capable  of  running  a  state.  ‘‘If  this  as¬ 
sumption  is  correct,’’  said  he,  ‘‘and  you  need  not 
doubt  it  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  negro  peo¬ 
ples,  then  from  eleven-twentieths  of  our  people  must 
come  the  initiative,  the  control,  the  regulation  of 
the  whole.  If  each  white  man  must  think  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  a  negro,  then  each  white  man  should  be 
trained  to  think  twice  as  well  as  the  white  man  who 
has  only  himself  to  provide  for.  If  eleven-twen¬ 
tieths  of  the  people  must  bear  the  burden  of  twenty- 
twentieths,  then  the  eleven-twentieths  must  be  made 
strong.  Instead  of  doing  this,  we  are  actually  per¬ 
mitting  our  education  to  remain  relatively  low.  One 
reason  why  I  think  the  white  child  in  Georgia  should 
be  better  educated  than  the  white  child  in  AVisconsin 
is  as  I  have  stated  above,  that  the  white  child  must 
think  for  two.  I  am  looking  at  the  proposition  from 
the  viewpoint  of  society  as  well  as  from  the  welfare 
of  the  individual.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  did  not  believe  the  problem 
to  be  unsolvable.  In  fact,  years  after  he  delivered 
this  address  he  saw  the  results  of  a  more  careful  and 
a  more  efficient  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  white 
man.  “We  must  become  missionaries  for  the  good 
of  the  negro  and  for  our  own  good.”  That  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  argument  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
POEMS 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  addresses  and 
writings  of  Chancellor  Barrow  were  brevity,  con¬ 
ciseness,  simplicity.  He  was  never  given  to  the 
making  of  long  speeches  or  the  writing  of  long 
articles.  He  never  struggled  for  the  oratorical  ef¬ 
fect.  He  seldom  rambled  through  the  flower-gardens 
of  rhetoric. 

And  yet  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  poet  in  him. 
He  was  fond  of  reading  good  poetry  and  frequently 
used  with  etfect  poetical  quotations  that  emphasized 
what  he  wished  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  or  his 
readers. 

At  times  he  recorded  his  thoughts  in  poetic  lines, 
sometimes  in  a  letter,  sometimes  on  a  scrap  of  pa¬ 
per.  He  wrote  many  little  verses  on  different  oc¬ 
casions,  but  only  a  few  of  them  have  been  preserved. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  HAINES  DASHER 

Birthday  greetings  were  frequently  penned  in 
poetry,  and  to  little  Miss  Margaret  Haines  Dasher 
on  the  occasion  of  her  birthday  he  wrote : 

a  head  above  the  highest, 

Although  I^m  far  from  long, 

I^m  sure  I^m  very  mighty. 

Although  I^m  far  from  strong. 

The  way  folks  mind  my  wishes. 

Although  I  speak  no  word, 

N  Makes  me  smile  upon  them  kindly. 

Although  it  seems  absurd. 

I  know  that  Vm  a  fairy. 

For  with  my  wand  I  move 
The  people  all  around  me. 

And  my  wand — why  it  is  love.^^ 
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A  FRESHMAN  SONG 

He  was  a  great  friend  to  the  Freshmen.  They 
were  always  boys  just  from  home,  and  his  fatherly 
heart  went  out  to  them.  So  one  day  he  jotted  down 
these  words  for  a  Freshman  song: 

It’s  a  long  way  to  that  Commencement, 

It’s  a  rough,  rocky  way; 

It’s  a  long  way  to  that  Commencement, 

When  diplomas  are  handed  out; 

Some  fellows,  they  may  break  down 
And  fall  out  by  the  way. 

But  here’s  one  who  will  hold  on 
Till  that  glorious  June  day.” 

Mr.  Barrow  always  manifested  a  lively  interest  in 
the  results  of  athletic  contests  in  which  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  boys  were  engaged.  He  waited 
anxiously  for  the  ringing  of  the  chapel  bell  that 
always  announced  Georgia  victories,  and  when  the 
boys  built  a  bonfire  and  danced  around  it  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  some  noteworthy  athletic  victory,  he  would 
go  out  and  witness  the  celebration  with  all  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  boy. 

Recalling  these  occasions,  he  wrote  the  following : 

THE  BONFIRE 

^^We  surround  the  witches’  pot 
Into  which  is  cast  our  lot; 

Well  we  know  the  fight  is  hot. 

Can  we  win  the  game  or  not? 

Anxiously  the  news  we  wait, 

Will  success  be  now  our  fate? 

Back  and  forth  the  teams  debate. 

Fierce  the  struggle,  it  grows  late. 

^*Then  a  glad,  resounding  yell 
Bears  the  tidings  all  is  well, 

*Won,  we’ve  won’  rings  out  the  bell. 

And  our  hearts  with  triumph  swell. 
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**The  'bonfire  flame  is  leaping  high, 

A  ruddy  glow  lights  up  the  sky, 

The  cdr  is  rent  with  joyous  cry, 

*Old  Georgia  won  with  her  do  or  die.^ 

He  was  selected  once  by  the  students  at  the  Geor- 
gia  State  Woman’s  College  at  Valdosta  as  com¬ 
mencement  orator.  He  found  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  keep  his  appointment.  So  he 
sent  this  affectionate  message  to  the  young  ladies 
there,  in  every  one  of  whom  he  had  an  abiding  in 
terest : 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  PINE 

^^Wind,  take  this  word  of  mine. 

Bear  it  south  to  the  singing  pine. 

**Pine,  sing  faith  in  God  above. 

Pine,  sing  love  to  the  school  I  love.^^ 

By  day  and  by  night,  in  times  of  leisure  or  of 
stress,  he  kept  companionship  with  the  Highest,  and 
on  a  November  day  when  he  felt  deeply  that  close 
communion,  he  penned  this  poem: 

NEVER  ALONE 

never  am  alone — 

I  ride  along  the  country  road  at  night. 

Daylight  down  the  red  sky  gone. 

And  feel  the  presence  of  Thy  love  and  might. 

never  am  alone — 

In  crowded  isolation,  pressed  by  greed, 

V  Of  all  that  throng,  no  friend,  not  one. 

Thine  ear  attentive.  Lord,  my  cry  doth  heed.” 

He  never  tired  of  the  work  of  impressing  on  the 
youthful  mind  the  importance  of  steady,  persistent 
effort,  and  the  growth  of  character  as  the  result  of 
that  effort,  properly  directed. 
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THE  LITTLE  BOY  AND  THE  OAK 

Little  hy  little  the  oak  tree  grew, 

As  it  fed  0^1  the  earth  and  drank  of  the  dew, 

^Til  its  rugged  trunk  and  its  arms  thrown  wide 
Sheltered  the  land  and  the  storm  defied. 

Little  hy  little  the  hoy  grew  strong. 

As  he  followed  the  right  and  left  off  the  wrong, 

^Til  his  courage  true  and  his  heart  so  kind 
Beauty  and  strength  in  his  life  combined.** 

Nothing  touched  him  more  deeply  than  the  death 
of  a  little  child,  and  nothing  gentler  ever  flowed 
from  his  pen  than  his  modest  tribute  in  four  lines  to 

LITTLE  ALICE  THOMAS 

^‘So  sweet  she  was  that  at  her  approach  the  hitter  water 
did  itself  grow  sweet; 

So  gentle  that  the  turhid  river  of  itself  grew  calm  and 
parted  for  her  feet; 

She  passed  across,  reached  that  fair  land  from  mortal 
eyes  withholden; 

go  a  little  way,*  she  said,  ‘I  turn  and  all  is  golden.*  ** 

Confederate  Memorial  Day  was  to  him  a  sacred 
day,  filled  with  holy  memories.  He  delivered  many 
memorial  addresses,  reverenced  the  valiant  dead, 
cared  for  the  living  heroes  in  gray. 

On  one  occasion  he  wrote  a  song  in  which  he  paid 
his  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  Confederate  dead. 

MEMORIAL  DAY  INVOCATION 

While  their  spirits  gather  round  us. 

We  will  loving  homage  pay 
To  the  heroes  who  have  hound  us 
In  the  memories  of  this  day. 

Chorus  : 

^‘From  the  laughing  Shenandoah, 

From  the  blue  Atlantic  shore, 

Fram  the  Southland,  far  and  near. 

In  battalions  come  they  here. 
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*‘From  Manassas^  field  of  glory, 

Where  first  o%r  Stonewall  stood, 

From  the  Chickamauga  gory. 

Where  they  shed  their  precious  hlood. 

Where  the  North  wind  blows  so  coldly 
Over  Johnson* s  fatal  isle; 

There  they  met  the  Reaper  boldly. 

With  a  calm,  courageous  smile. 

*^With  all  honor  would  we  greet  you. 

Our  own,  immortal  dead. 

Highest  honor  would  we  mete  you. 

At  your  feet  our  laurels  spread.** 

In  1901  the  centennial  of  The  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  was  celebrated  and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Bar- 
row  wrote 


THE  CENTENNIAL  HYMN 

A  hundred  years  of  toil  and  care 
Our  mother  freely  gave, 

A  hundred  years  of  thought  and  prayer, 

0  mother,  kind  and  brave; 

And  now  from  all  her  borders  wide 
Old  Georgia* s  sons  are  come. 

High  swell  their  hearts  with  joy  and  pride. 
And  glad  they  gather  home. 

*^Wide  swings  our  mother* s  open  gate. 

Hard  beats  her  heart  with  love. 

No  king  who  sits  in  regal  state. 

Can  such  array  approve. 

Her  stalwart  sons  are  here  in  bands. 

No  homage  do  they  spare. 

She  sees  the  labor  of  her  hands. 

She  sees  her  answered  prayer. 
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*^Our  rock-ribhed  hills  forevermore 
Their  silent  strength  express, 

Our  wide  plains  yield  a  bounteous  store, 

A  people  rich  to  bless; 

And  Georgians  love  our  Georgia  land 
From  Dade  to  Glynn^s  blue  tide; 

But,  mother,  though  our  land  be  grand. 

Thy  sons  are  Georgians  pride. 

^‘0  God,  who  gave  the  red  hills  might 
And  spared  the  fertile  land. 

Thy  word  has  been  our  mother^s  light. 

Her  strength.  Thy  guiding  hand. 

In  simple  faith  her  sons  were  taught 
To  work,  and  watch  and  pray. 

To  shun  the  paths  with  evil  fraught 
And  walk  in  wisdom* s  way.** 

In  January  1924,  Chancellor  Barrow  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Farmers  ’  Conference  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  on  the  subject  ‘‘The  New 
Profession,’’  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  many  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  the  training  of  young  men  and  young 
women  for  the  handling  of  the  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  of  state  and  nation. 

This  notable  address,  which  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  favorable  comment  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
and  throughout  the  South,  came  to  a  close  with  the 
following  litle  poem: 

SONG  OF  THE  FUTURE 

^‘The  old,  old  hills  of  Georgia, 

Once  so  red  and  bare. 

Now  spread  their  verdured  surfaces 
0*er  all  the  landscape  fair. 

**8ome  part  is  green  with  pasture 
Where  flocks  and  herds  are  seen. 

Some  part  is  green  with  woodland. 

While  rich  fields  lie  between. 
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^^The  needs  of  many  nations 
Her  bounteous  yields  supply ^ 

And  Georgia  land  will  ever  stand 
The  fairest  ^neath  the  sky/^ 

The  young  ladies  of  the  Georgia  State  Normal 
School  in  1924  asked  Chancellor  Barrow  for  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  be  printed  in  The  Crystal,  their  college  an¬ 
nual.  This  is  what  he  wrote  them: 

SWEET  NORMALS 

Sweet  Normals,  1  love  you 
Wherever  you  may  he; 

East  or  North,  South  or  West, 

Ever  my  thought  flies  free 
To  follow  in  its  quest. 

**No  harm,  I  pray,  may  come, 

Or  joy  from  you  he  holden. 

Bight  rule  your  life,  abroad,  at  home 
May  all  your  way  he  golden. 

And  now,  goodbye,  he  on  your  way. 

Love  God,  love  man,  he  true,  he  gay.*^ 

A  class  in  the  University  was  approaching  the 
hour  of  graduation  and  to  its  members  he  dedicated 
this  poem: 

THE  SENIOR  CLASS 

*^They  are  ^drifting  away  from  each  other* 

After  all  the  sweet  friendship  of  years; 

Each  face  is  the  face  of  a  brother, 

"  With  eyes  that  seem  misty  with  tears. 

^‘The  links  of  the  past  must  he  broken. 

The  past  with  its  mystical  spell; 

While  the  pain  of  the  parting  is  spoken 
In  a  song  and  a  sigh  of  farewell. 
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^*How  dear  were  the  friendships  that  hound  them 
^5  one  in  that  beautiful  past, 

And  tenderly  haloed  around  them 
A  light  that  will  linger  and  last. 

A  light  whose  soft  beams  will  caress  them 
And  temper  the  world  and  its  strife; 

It^s  beauty  a  joy  that  will  bless  them 
And  brighten  the  pathway  of  life. 

^^But  a  joy  that  surpasses  all  other 
In  fullest  fruition  is  theirs; 

They  part  with  the  smile  of  a  mother 
Whose  sons  are  her  sons  through  the  years.^^ 


There  were  times  when  he  was  discouraged.  That 
was  not  unnatural,  as  he  lived  through  years  that 
tested  out  the  stoutest  hearts  and  the  bravest 
spirits.  But  he  didn’t  give  up.  He  had  a  store  of 
confidence  upon  which  he  drew  on  such  occasions. 
And  out  of  that  confidence  he  wrote 

THE  CARRIER  BIRD 

^*The  carrier  that  homeward  speeds 
Through  fair,  through  stormy  shies. 

When  wind  or  rain  his  way  impedes 
Above  the  sway  must  rise. 

Hindered  and  beaten  bach  are  we 
By  earthborn  doubt  and  fear; 

Above  them,  Lord,  up  close  to  Thee, 

Our  struggling  spirits  bear.^^  ■ 
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One  of  his  earlier  poems,  written  in  1885,  when 
he  was  a  young  professor,  was 

GOODBYE  OLD  YEAR 

Goodbye,  Old  Year,  dear  friend. 

Like  thee,  all  things  must  end. 

Much  good,  much  ill  have  pressed 
On  us.  Yet  on,  we  blessed 
Not  more  by  good  than  ill. 

If  but  the  Master^ s  will 
In  all  that  came  we  see. 

And  humbly  patient  be 
Until  the  Master  come 
To  bid  us  welcome  home. 

Goodbye,  Old  Year,  dear  friend, 

Thy  blessings  have  no  end.^^  ' 

Chancellor  Barrow  at  times  called  on  the  alumni 
of  the  University  to  make  gifts  to  their  alma  mater. 
One  day  he  sent  out  this  call  to  them: 

ST.  VALENTINE’S  DAY 

**But  this  is  to  be  St.  Valentine^s  Day, 

When  all  fine  gentlemen  hasten  to  lay 
Their  gifts  at  the  feet  of  the  lady  they  love 
And  thereby  their  constancy  prove. 

^^We  learn  from  the  Scriptures  that  treasure  and  heart 
Go  always  together  and  never  apart; 

So  fall  in  line  like  a  gentleman  fine 
And  Alma  will  be  your  valentine.’’ 
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THE  FAN 

Mr.  Barrow  was  throughout  life  what  you  would 
call  in  baseball  parlance  a  ‘‘fan.’’ 

And  he  had  his  own  ideas  about  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  true  “fan.” 

Here  they  are  in  his  own  words: 

“The  Fan  is  a  nice  man  or  a  nice  woman.  Which 
of  these  the  reader  may  be  is  a  matter  of  self-deter¬ 
mination,  as  Mr.  Wilson  would  say. 

“The  Fan  raises  the  wind.  The  true  Fan  does 
not  raise  an  ill  wind;  the  Knocker  and  the  Grouch, 
twin  brothers,  raise  ill  winds. 

“The  Fan  goes  to  the  games  and  pays  his  way. 
Sometimes  a  young  Fan  slips  under  the  fence,  but 
this  does  not  count. 

“Fans  build  grandstands,  bleachers  and  other¬ 
wise  keep  up  the  grounds.  This  is  very  nice. 

“If  the  team  loses,  the  Fan  is  very  sad,  but  he 
will  not  admit  it.  ‘Beat  yer  next  time,  one  feather’s 
no  sign  of  a  duck’s  nest.’  Which  is  also  very  nice 
of  the  Fan  and  shows  that  he  is  not  a  Tin  Horn. 

“Fans,  that  is,  the  real  Fans,  buy  score  cards. 
This  is  the  real  mark  of  the  best  and  nicest  Fan, 
When  Fanhood  is  in  bloom,  he  buys  score  cards. 
He  thinks  a  score  card  is  a  nice  gift  for  the  lady  who 
is  his  guiding  star.” 
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ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DEFENDANT 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  a  firm  advocate  of  law 
enforcement,  but  believed  in  the  exercise  of  sound 
sense  and  good  judgment  along  with  the  enforce- 
ment.  He  had  an  idea  that  justice  tempered  with 
mercy  accomplished  more  good  results  than  justice, 
with  mercy  cast  aside,  could  ever  accomplish.  He 
handled  his  students  in  a  fatherly  way  and  generally 
they  did  what  he  wanted  them  to  do. 

One  night  the  Freshmen  stormed  a  moving  pic¬ 
ture  establishment.  The  president  of  the  class  was 
arrested.  Chancellor  Barrow  appeared  at  the  trial 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Freshman  president.  Ad¬ 
dressing*  the  judge,  he  said : 

‘‘As  your  honor  knows  I  am  in  loco  parentis  to 
this  young  man.  This  man  comes  to  the  University 
from  Habersham  county.  He  is  presumably  unac¬ 
quainted  with  city  life.  I  believe  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  is  in  a  new  environment.  It  would  be  in 
accord  with  mercy  to  take  this  fact  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

‘  ‘  The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  a  victory  of 
the  Georgia  athletic  team.  As  president  of  the 
Freshman  class  he  was  leading  his  men  in  the  cele¬ 
bration.  It  is  by  the  fact  of  his  class  prominence 
that  he  is  on  trial,  because  this  prominence  brought 
him  to  the  front  and  identified  him.  So  much  for 
the  personal  side  of  this  question. 

“There  is  another  matter  that  should  be  explain^ 
ed,  as  of  general  interest.  There  are  a  great  many 
boys  who  belong  to  the  fraternities,  secret  societies 
we  used  to  call  them.  These  boys  are  in  the  society 
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meetings  on  Saturday  nights,  and  the  boys  who  take 
part  in  these  celebrations  are  the  unassigned 
youngsters.  They  will  make  their  places  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  you  need  not  doubt  that.  They  are  the  boys 
who  are  making  their  way;  they  are  the  boys  for 
whom  your  honor  and  others  have  provided  by  your 
benevolence.  They  are  the  boys  who  bring  no  let¬ 
ters  of  introduction  to  prominent  men;  the  only 
writing  they  present  is  the  record  of  work  well  done 
at  their  schools. 

^‘Your  honor  knows  that  the  community  has  a 
peculiar  relation  to  these  boys  in  the  eye  of  the 
public.  The  people  of  this  state  feel  that  the  people 
of  this  community  recognize  the  fact  that  these  boys 
are  the  wards  of  the  community.  This  feeling  has 
done  more  than  your  honor  may  realize  to  bring 
boys  to  the  University.  This  means  that  there  is  a 
responsibility  on  the  community  and  that  it  is  not 
alone  the  executive  of  the  University  to  whom  the 
public  looks  for  the  care  of  its  young  sons. 

‘‘I  am  not  attempting  to  shift  the  burden.  I  re¬ 
alize  that  in  the  public  mind  I  must  bear  the  burden 
of  responsibility,  that  the  onus  is  on  me.  My  theory 
is  that  the  true  theory  of  government  lies  in  having 
the  people  realize  that  government  is  for  the  people. 
Reconcile  the  man  to  the  fact  that  society  is  for  his 
good  and  you  are  more  than  apt  to  win  him.  This 
theory  I  have  tried  to  apply  in  the  government  of 
the  University  and  if  it  has  not  in  some  measure 
succeeded,  then  I  have  failed.  If  I  have  failed,  it  is 
due  to  my  own  limitations,  for  the  theory  is  right. 
I  know  it  is  right,  because  it  is  the  utterance  of  the 
Author  of  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  I  would 
not  have  this  boy  believe  that  society  is  against 
him.  ’  ’ 

The  case  against  the  young  man  was  dismissed; 
the  Chancellor  told  the  boys  how  they  should  behave 
in  the  future,  and  they  followed  his  advice. 
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CHAPEL  TALKS 

Abraham  Baldwin,  when  he  wrote  the  charter  of 
The  University  of  Georgia,  laid  special  emphasis 
on  the  necessity  for  religions  training.  He  was  not 
a  believer  in  the  union  of  church  and  state,  but  he 
did  not  minimize  the  influence  of  religion  in  the 
moulding  of  character,  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions,  and  the  strengthening  and  development 
of  stable  and  efficient  government. 

Very  naturally  he  wished  the  University  to  give 
religion  its  proper  place  in  the  training  of  the  youth 
of  the  state,  confident  that  without  such  recognition 
of  religion  the  institution  of  which  he  dreamed  could 
not  become  all  that  he  would  have  it  be.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  legislative  act  that  chartered  the  first 
state  university  in  this  country  this  dominant  idea, 
the  need  for  education  and  religion  in  any  life  that 
sought  the  accomplishing  of  the  highest  and  the 
best. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  atmosphere  of  The 
University  of  Georgia  has  always  been  a  religious 
atmosphere.  The  students  during  their  college  days 
did  not  always  follow  the  good  advice  of  their  pre^ 
ceptors,  but  in  their  maturer  years  the  effects  of 
that  advice  were  easily  discerned. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  institution  the  custom 
was  established  of  electing  as  president  some  out-* 
standing  minister  of  the  gospel.  Robert  Finley, 
Moses  Waddell,  Alonzo  Church,  Andrew  A.  Lip¬ 
scomb,  Henry  H.  Tucker,  Patrick  H.  Mell,  William 
E.  Boggs,  presidents  and  chancellors  over  a  period 
of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  were  all 
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ministers.  Chancellors  Walter  B.  Hill  and  David 
C.  Barrow  were  prominent  members  of  the  South- 
ern  Methodist  Church.  Chancellor  Emeritus  Snelh 
ing  and  President  Sanford  are  leading  members  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Church.  And  throughout  all 
the  years  not  only  the  presidents  and  chancellors 
have  been  religious  leaders,  but  also  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 

Attendance  upon  daily  devotional  exercises  was 
required  of  all  the  students.  In  recent  years,  largely 
on  account  of  lack  of  space  in  the  chapel  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  entire  student  body,  these  exercises  have 
been  held  twice  a  week,  attendance  for  the  upper¬ 
classmen  being  optional. 

During  the  entire  nineteen  years  of  his  service  as 
Chancellor,  Mr.  Barrow  conducted  these  daily  ser¬ 
vices.  Even  after  he  retired  from  the  Chancellor’s 
office  to  become  Chancellor  Emeritus  he  continued 
to  conduct  them. 

This  work  came  to  be  his  chief  joy.  Through  the 
short  talks  he  made  each  day  at  the  chapel  hour  he 
exerted  more  influence  over  the  students  than  in 
any  other  way.  And  not  only  were  students  de¬ 
lighted  to  listen  to  his  simple  but  marvelous  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  but  also  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  were  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  to  listen  and  learn. 

To  the  students  of  the  years  in  which  he  served 
as  Chancellor  that  which  stands  out  most  vividly  in 
connection  with  the  historic  chapel  is  the  face  of 
this  greatj  educational  leader,  and  across  the  chasm 
of  the  years  the  echoes  of  his  gentle  voice  still  are 
heard. 

There,  behind  the  lectern  in  front  of  the  chape) 
stage,  close  to  the  assembled  students,  or  at  times 
on  the  stage  itself,  each  day  at  the  appointed  hour 
he  stood  and  in  his  plain,  simple,  sincere,  heartfelt 
way  read  from  the  Book  of  books  and  pointed  them 
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to  ‘‘the  path  of  the  just  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day/’ 

No  attempt  at  oratory,  no  weaving  of  garlands  of 
flowers,  no  high-sounding  words  or  phrases — none 
of  that.  Just  simple,  earnest  comments  and  mes^ 
sages  in  simple,  homely  phrase.  He  no  doubt  re^ 
alized  that  on  these  occasions  he  came  into  closer 
contact  with  the  college  boys  than  on  any  other,  for 
it  seemed  that  he  poured  into  these  brief  talks  more 
of  his  personality  than  was  manifest  in  any  other 
contacts  with  the  student  body.  There  they  saw  him 
just  as  he  was,  outspoken,  candid,  gentle,  wise,  solic¬ 
itous,  affectionate,  their  counsellor  and  friend. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Barrow  did  not  commit  these 
talks  to  writing.  He  did  not  even  write  out  his 
notes  or  outlines.  In  most  instances  he  had  neither 
notes  nor  outlines.  He  gave  much  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  what  he  should  say  and  weighed  carefully 
each  proposition  he  laid  down.  He  made  certain  of 
the  ground  on  which  he  stood.  He  packed  into  each 
short  talk  as  much  wisdom  as  could  be  found  in  an 
hour’s  discourse  by  an  able  minister.  But  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  those  chapel  talks  was  purely  extempore 
and  with  no  attempt  at  display.  In  them  were  many 
gems  of  thought  and  expression.  Their  ultimate 
good  results  can  be  measured  only  in  terms  of  lives 
made  nobler  and  better. 

The  messages  he  brought  on  those  occasions  can¬ 
not  now  be  reproduced  exactly.  The  words  have 
passed  from  memory  but  the  lessons  are  still  bear¬ 
ing  and  will  continue  to  bear  good  fruit.  And  yet 
some  of  the  lines  of  comment,  some  of  the  subjects 
spoken  of  have  not  been  forgotten,  and  may  be  put 
down  in  print  without  quotation  marks. 

First  of  all — the  Bible  itself.  For  it  always  came 
first  with  him.  He  never  doubted  its  authority  or 
its  inspiration.  He  never  questioned  its  authority 
as  the  guide  of  life.  In  its  study  he  found  a  gen- 
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nine  delight.  To  it  he  referred  the  most  serious 
problems  that  confronted  him.  The  views  of 
atheists,  agnostics,  higher  critics  he  brushed  aside. 
And  year  in  and  year  out  he  labored  to  bring  the 
students  in  his  charge  to  such  a  belief  in  the  Word 
of  God. 

The  story  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  Jona¬ 
than,  the  son  of  Saul ;  the  shepherd  boy  watching  his 
sheep  out  in  the  hills  and  the  prince  amid  the  splen¬ 
dors  of  the  royal  court;  the  boy  from  the  Georgia 
mountains  and  the  boy  from  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy — the  lesson  of  friendships  that  could  never 
be  broken,  the  opportunities  for  making  those  friend¬ 
ships  that  last  until  the  shadows  fall  upon  the  west¬ 
ern  hills  of  life.  A  band  of  true  friends — that  is 
what  he  wished  the  University  student  body  to  be. 

The  story  of  a  Hebrew  lad,  sold  into  captivity  in 
far-away  Egypt,  who  became  the  prime  minister  as 
it  were  of  a  great  government,  but  who  in  his  youth 
had  the  manhood  to  spurn  the  blandishments  of  an 
Egyptian  siren  and  keep  himself  pure  and  unde¬ 
filed — Joseph,  who  pointed  the  way  to  the  avoiding 
of  one  of  life’s  greatest  pitfalls.  A  purer,  nobler 
Georgia  he  visioned  through  a  purer  and  nobler 
race  of  men. 

The  story  of  another  Hebrew  lad  in  captivity, 
far  from  his  home-land,  surrounded  by  those  who 
bowed  before  heathen  gods,  tempted  to  forswear 
his  faith  and  to  break  the  well-considered  and  set¬ 
tled  rules  of  a  religious  life — ^how  he  purposed  in 
his  heart  that  he  would  not  defile  himself  and  how 
he  came  triumphant  into  the  favor  of  the  king — 
how  the  example  of  Daniel  should  appeal  to  the  col¬ 
lege  boy,  as  he  faced  the  temptations  of  the  years 
of  young  manhood  and  conquered  them,  how  above 
all  other  things  the  boy  should  stand  by  his  convic¬ 
tions  of  right  and  surrender  them  at  the  command 
of  no  one,  not  even  a  king. 
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The  lesson  of  loyalty  and  devotion,  the  classic 
beauty  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  its  noble  appeal  to  the 
loveliest  and  best  in  woman’s  life,  the  basis  of  a 
splendid  address  delivered  on  a  commencement  oc¬ 
casion  at  Agnes  Scott  College. 

The  sweet  melody  of  music  and  poetry  and  song 
that  flowed  from  the  soul  of  the  Psalmist  of  Israel 
as  he  laid  upon  the  hearts  of  his  people  their  great 
responsibilities  and  their  rewards  and  punishments ; 
the  first  Psalm,  the  godly  and  the  ungodly  man ;  the 
twenty-third,  the  Kind  Shepherd  and  his  loving 
care  of  the  sheep ;  the  nineteenth,  wherein  the  works 
and  the  word  of  God  are  magnified;  the  fifty-first, 
the  cry  of  the  contrite  sinner  for  pardon — ^messages 
that  swept  across  the  heartstrings  of  Georgia  boys, 
that  made  for  the  development  of  higher  character. 

The  immortal  rules  of  conduct,  written  by  God’s 
own  hand  upon  the  tables  of  stone  and  handed  down 
amidst  the  thunders  of  Sinai — the  greatest  code  for 
human  conduct  ever  given  to  man,  of  which  more 
elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  clear,  succinct, 
compassionate,  all-comprising  statement  of  the  new 
dispensation  from  the  lips  of  Jesus.  Upon  the  les^ 
sons  drawn  from  these  words  of  the  Master,  Cham 
cellor  Barrow  perhaps  laid  more  stress  than  upon 
any  others. 

‘‘He  knoweth  our  frame,  he  remembereth  that 
we  are  dust.”  What  a  picture  he  would  draw  for 
the  cheer  and  consolation  of  those  who  were  falter¬ 
ing  as  he  expounded  that  sentence  from  the  Psalms ! 

The  incomparable  parables,  each  containing  les¬ 
sons  of  inestimable  value,  commented  upon  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  lives  of  Georgia  boys. 

The  two  great  commandments,  love  of  God  and 
one’s  fellow-men,  on  which  the  Master  said  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  model  set  by  Jesus  for  all 
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His  disciples,  repeated  down  the  centuries  by  count¬ 
less  millions,  expressing  now  and  forever  the  truest 
and  best  of  all  appeals  for  guidance  and  for  blessing. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  chapters  in  the 
Bible — ‘‘And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these 
three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.’’ 

The  many  wonderful  sayings  of  St.  Paul,  contain^ 
ed  in  his  several  epistles ;  his  advice  to  Timothy,  his 
triumphant  utterance  “I  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.” 

And  other  lessons  by  the  hundreds  drawn  from 
Holy  Writ. 

It  was  no  ordinary  man  who  did  the  talking — ^his 
life,  his  sincerity,  his  earnestness,  his  affection  for 
his  boys  carried  home  the  message.  Had  he  done 
nothing  else  during  the  long  years  of  his  Chanceb 
lorship  than  make  those  daily  chapel  talks,  the  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  the  young  manhood  of  Georgia 
would  still  have  been  as  it  is  now,  ineradicable. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 

Nothing,  perhaps,  has  been  discussed  by  students 
and  Faculty  more  thoroughly  than  the  honor  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  been  tried  in  various  forms.  It  has 
succeeded  in  one  institution  and  failed  in  another. 
It  has  been  permanently  discontinued  in  some  col¬ 
leges  and  has  been  re-established  in  others.  Various 
student  bodies  show  toward  the  honor  system  va¬ 
rious  reactions. 

As  a  rule,  college  executives  refrain  from  comment 
on  the  subject,  preferring  that  the  students  be  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  work  out  their  problems  along  this 
line  in  their  own  way. 

Years  ago  there  was  a  considerable  discussion  on 
this  subject  among  the  students  of  the  University 
and  the  college  paper  asked  Chancellor  Barrow  to 
give  his  opinion.  What  he  had  to  say  is  a  clear 
presentation  of  the  honor  system  and  its  benefits. 

Said  he:  ‘‘All  will  agree  that  there  must  be  some 
form  of  government.  All  will  agree  that  if  the  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  govern  themselves  the  responsibility 
will  fall  on  the  Faculty.  I  am  in  favor  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  I  do  not  think  the  habit  of  being  governed 
compares  with  the  habit  of  self-government.  The 
one  is  an  orderly  walk  directed  by  outside  forces, 
the  other  is  self-directed  and  selects  the  path  that 
is  good. 

“These  ideas  are  emphasized  when  it  comes  to 
conduct  which  concerns  fairness  and  honesty.  One 
says  ‘I  will  not  steal  because  I  know  I  will  be  de¬ 
tected.’  The  other  says  ‘I  will  not  steal.’  The  one 
says  ‘It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  keep  me  from  dis- 
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honorable  conduct;’  the  other  says  society  keeps 
me  from  dishonorable  conduct  through  fear  of  detec¬ 
tion,  then  I  am  dishonorable  at  heart,  and  I  will 
not  suffer  myself  to  become  a  dishonorable  man 
either  in  thought  or  conduct.’ 

‘^The  question  of  reporting  others  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  here  the  question  of  weakness  enters.  As 
I  see  the  matter,  the  honor  system  is  a  protection 
to  the  weak.  If  a  weak  man  knows  his  college  mates, 
men  of  like  temptation,  are  to  be  his  judges,  he  will 
refrain  from  wrong-doing.  There  is,  too,  the  greater 
certainty  of  being  detected  and  this  will  prevent 
him.  Far  beyond  this  is  the  protection  of  an  hon¬ 
orable  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  of  gentlemanly 
conduct,  or  self-control.  This  will  do  more  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  weak  than  anything  you  can  place  around 
them.  The  true  view  is  not  to  protect  from  being 
caught,  but  to  protect  from  doing  wrong. 

All  of  us  need  to  be  protected  from  doing  wrong. 
This  is  the  protection  that  is  worth  while.  Having 
done  wrong,  the  best  thing  that  one  can  do  for  a 
friend  is  to  help  him  own  up  like  a  man,  pay  for  his 
wrong  as  he  would  pay  any  other  debt. 

‘‘If  I  know  Georgia  students,  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  a  serious  idea  of  placing  themselves  in  the  class 
of  those  who  must  be  watched  and  guarded.  They 
wish  to  be  their  own  guardians.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


VIEWS  ON  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  in  no  sense  a  politician. 
Yet  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  had 
his  views  of  the  big  public  questions  and  voiced 
them  whenever  the  occasion  arose. 

He  was  a  believer  in  temperance — temperance  in 
speech,  in  views,  in  appetites,  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life.  He  could  use  incisive  language  when  neces¬ 
sary,  but  he  made  no  practice  of  so  doing;  he  was 
far  removed  from  the  radical  in  his  views  of  public 
or  private  life;  touching  the  question  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  he  was  a  pro¬ 
hibitionist. 

Back  in  the  seventies,  when  the  banner  of  local 
option  was  first  unfurled  in  Georgia,  he  became  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  for  legislation  to  curb 
the  drink  habit  among  the  people.  He  was  strongly 
convinced  of  the  evils  of  the  saloon  and  the  country 
tavern.  The  negro  furnished  the  greater  part  of 
farm  labor  and  the  effect  of  liquor  on  that  race  pre¬ 
sented  a  constant  menace  not  only  to  peace  and 
good  order  but  also  to  economic  development. 

Hence  it  was  that  we  find  in  him  one  of  the  early 
advocates  of  local  option  prohibition  in  Georgia. 
The  county  of  Clarke,  in  which  The  University  of 
Georgia  is  located,  went  dry  in  the  local  option  elec¬ 
tion  of  1885.  Six  years  later  another  election  was 
held  in  which  the  prohibition  contingent  offered  the 
dispensary  system  as  opposed  to  the  return  of  the 
open  saloon.  Mr.  Barrow  was  first  vice-president  of 
the  prohibition  club  in  that  campaign,  which  resulted 
in  the  refusal  of  the  proposition  to  bring  back  the 
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saloon.  He  was  an  advocate  of  state  prohibition  and 
later  on  the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
to  the  federal  constitution  met  with  his  approval. 
He  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  problem^  of 
safeguarding  the  college  boys  under  his  supervision 
was  rendered  less  troublesome  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  sale  of  liquors  been  allowed  in 
Athens. 

Touching  the  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  directing  that  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  be  chosen  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  he 
was  in  favor  of  such  a  change  in  the  law.  He  always 
lived  close  to  the  people,  and,  while  admitting  that 
they  frequently  fell  into  errors,  still  contended  that 
by  and  large  they  exercised  good  judgment  in  most 
instances. 

Elsewhere  in  this  volume  are  given  his  views  on 
woman  suffrage.  He  did  not  favor  that  amend' 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  and  while  he  may  not  have 
changed  his  real  belief  on  that  subject,  he  did  on 
several  occasions  have  some  complimentary  things 
to  say  about  the  exercise  of  the  ballot  by  the  women. 

The  need  of  tax  revision  in  Georgia  was  quite 
apparent  years  before  his  death.  He  was  always 
struggling  to  get  more  adequate  support  for  the 
University  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  but  realized 
that  the  difficulty  lay  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  tax 
laws  of  the  state  did  not  yield  an  adequate  income 
to  take  care  of  all  the  branches  of  state  government 
and  the  various  state  institutions. 

He  did  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  student  of  tax 
problems  or  tax  systems,  but  the  income  tax  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  as  one  of  the  best  methods  of  levying 
taxes  in  an  equitable  way.  But  when  he  got  down 
to  the  business  of  making  out  his  income  tax  re¬ 
turns,  he  would  pull  off  his  coat,  roll  up  his  sleeves 
and  wade  into  the  fight  with  the  vigor  of  a  pugilist, 
and  remark  at  the  conclusion,  after  combatting  all 
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the  intricacies  of  the  tax  return  blank,  that  perhaps 
he  was  mistaken  after  all  in  thinking  that  he  knew 
anything  about  an  income  tax  law. 

While  he  did  not  like  the  ad  valorem  tax  system 
that  levied  so  heavy  a  tax  on  real  estate,  he  had  no 
patience  with  tax  evasion.  Nor  was  he  willing  to 
fall  into  the  custom  of  returning  farm  lands  far 
below  their  value.  Once  some  of  his  farm  lands  had 
been  entered  up  on  the  tax  digest  at  a  ridiculously 
low  figure.  He  didn’t  do  a  thing  but  write  to  the  tax 
receiver  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  lay,  in¬ 
structing  him  to  almost  double  the  returned  value 
of  the  land. 

He  was  as  firm  an  advocate  of  the  common  schools 
of  Georgia  as  he  was  of  the  University.  He  never 
in  all  his  contact  with  the  legislature  opposed  an 
appropriation  to  the  common  schools.  He  was  a 
firm  advocate  of  the  University  and  the  common 
schools  working  harmoniously  together  for  a  com¬ 
mon  cause,  but  he  always  maintained  that  it  was  a 
mistaken  idea  that  the  educational  structure  of  the 
state  should  be  built  from  the  common  schools  up 
but  rather  insisted  that  the  true  and  lasting  way  to 
build  up  this  system  was  from  the  University  down. 

In  his  day  and  generation  he  saw  the  slowly-devel¬ 
oping  movement  towards  federal  aid  for  education 
in  the  several  states.  He  was  not  opposed  to  this, 
in  fact  welcomed  it  under  certain  conditions,  but 
doubted  its  wisdom  should  the  federal  government 
ever  reach  out  in  any  decided  way  to  control  the 
question  of  curriculum  or  specific  management  of 
the  schools  in  the  different  states.  He  foresaw  real 
trouble  should  any  such  tendency  ever  become  ap¬ 
parent. 

The  federal  reserve  banking  system  was  one  of 
the  achievements  of  the  administration  of  President 
Wilson  with  which  he  was  much  pleased.  He  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  business  ills  in  this 
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country,  but  did  believe  it  to  be  a  great  piece  of 
constructive  legislation,  provided  its  requirements 
were  all  met  and  all  the  features  of  the  law  observed. 

He  was  so  great  a  lover  of  trees  and  was  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  forests  that 
he  took  much  interest  in  every  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  extend  the  areas  of ^  the 
national  parks,  especially  those  in  the  Blue  Bidge 
and  Appalachian  mountains. 

While  a  rock-ribbed  Democrat,  he  got  far  enough 
away  from  the  strictly  Jeffersonian  opposition  to 
internal  improvements  to  be  an  advocate  of  good 
roads  and  good  public  buildings.  He  regarded  the 
old  view  on  such  subjects  as  having  gone  into  the 
democratic  discard. 

Just  how  he  would  have  stood  upon  some  of  the 
vital  issues  of  this  day  can  only  be  surmised.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  he  would  be  fighting  for  the  strug¬ 
gling  masses.  The  under  dog  always  appealed  to 
him  and  the  less  privileged  always  engaged  his  at¬ 
tention  and  enlisted  his  help.  The  writer  never 
heard  him  use  the  term  “the  forgotten  man,’^  but 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  using  it  during  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  presidency,  it  seemed  to  fit  into  Mr. 
Barrow’s  conception  of  one  of  the  highest  duties 
of  government. 


CHAPTEE^  XXXIX 


CLOCKS 

One  day  as  Chancellor  Barrow  sat  at  his  desk 
looking  over  the  morning  mail,  he  was  informed  that 
two  gentlemen  wished  to  see  him. 

They  were  invited  in,  and  after  a  pleasant  con¬ 
versation  with  him  they  departed. 

And  this  is  the  description  of  the  incident  as  Mr. 
Barrow  reported  it : 

‘‘Mr.  Orr  and  Mr.  Payne  came  into  my  office 
where  I  sat  without  thought  of  harm,  and  very  po-- 
litely  asked  if  they  might  have  a  word  with  me.  Now 
when  I  go  in  pairs,  or  rather  making  a  pair,  it 
means  a  search  for  money.  It  seems  incredible  that 
I  should  be  willing  to  do  a  thing  like  that  and  more 
incredible  that  I  should  suspect  my  friends  of  doing 
such  a  thing,  but  we  have  fallen  upon  strange  times 
and  all  of  us  are  more  or  less  affected  by  these 
times.  However,  I  found  that  in  suspecting  my 
friends  of  trying  to  make  a  raid  on  me  for  money,  1 
had  done  them  a  base  wrong.  This  shows  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  judge  others  by  yourself.  After  I 
found  that  the  favor  which  my  friends  had  come  to 
ask  was  not  money,  I  was  willing  to  do  anything 
they  could  ask.  I  was  fairly  caught  in  a  promise  to 
prepare  a  paper  for  March  9th.  I  do  not  know  on 
what  day  Caesar’s  Ides  of  March  fell,  but  the  9th 
has  proved  to  be  very  undoing.” 

Mr.  Barrow  was  in  for  a  speech  and  began  cast¬ 
ing  around  for  a  subject  upon  which  to  talk. 

‘‘I  went  over  quite  a  list  of  ready  written  ma¬ 
terial,”  said  he,  “but  was  not  satisfied  to  die  by  the 
hand  of  any  production  I  had.  If  I  must  die,  let 
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it  be  by  some  new  hand  and  not  some  old  familiar 
writing.  Therefore  I  have  decided  to  read  an  essay^ 
which  word  means  a  trial,  and  such  you  will  find  it, 
for  the  subject  I  have  chosen  is  ‘Clocks.’  You  will 
at  least  find  my  subject  timely.” 

Thus  he  started  his  lecture  before  a  number  oi 
members  of  the  Faculty  especially  interested  in  sci¬ 
entific  and  mathematical  discussions.  In  preparing 
an  address  on  any  given  subject,  he  invariably  turm 
ed  to  a  dictionary  for  information,  and  in  opening 
his  address,  he  gave  some  advice  to  his  hearers. 

“May  I  stop  here  and  give  you  a  hint  from  m;^ 
experiences?  Whenever  you  undertake  to  write  on 
a  subject,  go  to  a  dictionary  and  find  out  the  mean- 
ing  of  your  subject.  It  is  a  great  help  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  write  about.  Besides  you  can  get 
more  subject  matter  for  a  given  amount  of  reading 
from  a  dictionary  than  you  can  get  from  any  book 
I  know.  ’  ’ 

Five  of  the  definitions  of  a  clock  were  given  as 
being  obsolete.  One  of  the  definitions  was  that  a 
clock  was  a  clepsydra,  that  is  a  clock  run  by  water. 
That  definition  attracted  Mr.  Barrow’s  attention 
and  he  gave  his  hearers  his  views  of  a  clepsydra. 

“Some  people  are  regular  clepsydras,”  said  he. 
“I  heard  of  a  woman  once,  who  married  a  widower. 
Whenever  she  talked  to  him  about  his  sorrows,  the 
tears  would  run  down  her  cheeks.  His  poor  little 
children  would  cause  tears  to  flow.  She  was  a 
clepsydra.  The  man  was  fascinated.  Being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  an  ordinary  watch,  he  was  overcome  by  a 
desire  to  possess  a  clepsydra.  The  clepsydra  being 
equally  anxious  to  possess  a  man,  the  outcome  is 
easily  guessed.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Barrow  had  great  respect  for  the  rnoon,  and 
to  him  the  moon  was  always  a  beautiful  time-piece. 

Said  he:  “It  has  already,  perhaps,  occurred  to 
some  of  you  that  the  first,  and  to  this  day  the  most 
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beautiful,  device  for  measuring  and  indicating  time 
is  the  moon.  Before  our  grandfather  Adam  was 
driven  from  horticulture  into  agronomy  the  moon 
marked  oif  time  and  recorded  it.  Every  seven  days 
the  moon  quarters.  While  it  is  true  that  Juliet  begs 
Romeo  ^ Swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant,’ 
from  time  immemorial  savage  lovers  appointed 
trysts  with  their  sweethearts  and  marked  time  by 
the  moon.  It  is  believed  that  the  moon  influences 
all  lovers.” 

Recounting  a  discussion  with  an  extreme  funda¬ 
mentalist  preacher,  he  said:  ‘‘I  was  talking  to  a 
preacher  about  the  length  of  the  week  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  he  became 
austere,  and  said  the  week  was  seven  days  because 
God  made  it  seven  days. 

‘‘I  replied,  ‘Yes,  I  agree  with  you  and  I  also  think 
God  made  the  moon  to  emphasize  this.’ 

“With  a  blank  look  he  replied,  ‘Yes,  ah  well,  if 
you  look  at  it  that  way,  yes,  yes.’ 

“With  all  our  more  modern  timepieces  and  calen¬ 
dars,  the  moon  still  determines  the  feast  of  the 
passover  and  the  Easter  Day  of  resurrection.” 

Then  Mr.  Barrow  turned  his  attention  to  the  sun 
as  a  timepiece. 

“Do  any  of  you  know  what  a  ‘twelve  o’clock  line’ 
is?  You  make  a  mark  on  your  porch  which  fronts 
to  the  South.  The  mark  runs  from  a  post  north. 
Now  when  the  shadow  of  the  post  falls  on  this  line, 
it  will  be  approximately  twelve  o  ’clock.  This  prim¬ 
itive  sundial  was  much  in  use  before  clocks  came 
into  use  and  time  was  standardized. 

“I  have  been  told  that  Indians  used  shadows  as 
timepieces  and  as  compasses.  There  is  a  legend 
that  certain  Indians  in  Northeast  Georgia  in  this 
way  detected  a  fraud  that  was  being  perpetrated  on 
them  by  white  surveyors  in  running  a  property  line 
and  showed  their  disapproval  by  killing  all  the  set* 
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tiers  who  occupied  the  land  of  which  they  had  been 
defrauded.  ’  ’ 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  sundials,  Mr.  Barrow 
said: 

‘‘The  sundial  is  a  modification  of  the  twelve 
o’clock  line.  I  have  read  that  the  first  allusion  to 
a  sundial  is  in  II  Kings,  20 :  9-10,  but  of  course  this 
does  not  include  the  Chinese.  We  have  a  sundial 
which  for  years  regulated  the  time  in  Athens.  It 
was  made  for  this  latitude.  This  was  before  time 
came  by  telegraph.  At  present  the  dial  is  in  the 
front  yard  of  the  Chancellor’s  home.  ‘This  is  the 
day  the  Lord  has  made,  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  it,’  is  the  inscription  on  it. 

“One  great  use  of  the  sundial  nowadays  is  to 
give  a  reason  for  an  inscription.  Some  of  these  im 
scriptions  are  famous. 

“Mrs.  Trask  wrote  the  inscription  for  the  sundial 
in  Mr.  Peabody’s  yard: 

‘Where  Christ  is  the  light, 

There  is  no  night. ^ 

“I  remember  one  which  is  much  admired  but  do 
not  recall  who  made  it: 

‘I  mark  only  sunny  hours.^ 

“And  still  another: 

‘On6  hour  alone  is  in  thy  hands, 

The  hour  on  which  the  shadow  stcmds.^ 

“I  made  up  an  inscription  but  could  never  get 
anyone  to  use  it : 

‘My  shadows  give  me  character.^ 

“Charles  Lamb  has  said:  “What  a  dead  thing  is 
a  clock,  with  its  ponderous  embowelments  of  lead 
and  brass,  its  solemn  dullness  of  communication, 
compared  with  the  simple,  altar-like  structure  and 
silent  heart  language  of  the  old  dial!  It  stood  as 
the  garden  god  of  Christian  gardens.  Why  has  it 
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everywhere  almost  vanished?  If  its  business  use 
be  superseded  by  more  elaborate  inventions,  its 
moral  uses,  its  beauty,  might  have  pleaded  for  its 
continuance.  It  was  the  measure  appropriate  for 
sweet  plants  and  flowers  to  spring  by,  for  birds  to 
apportion  their  silver  warblings  by,  for  flocks  to 
pasture  and  be  led  to  fold  by.’  ” 

After  illustrating  the  variations  between  sundial 
time  and  clock  time,  Mr.  Barrow  said:  ‘‘I  for  one 
do  not  blame  the  sun  for  lying  abed  on  a  cold  mid¬ 
winter  morning,  nor  for  rising  early  on  a  bracing 
November  day.  But  who  would  think  that  this 
steady  old  fellow  had  those  weaknesses?  Let  us 
take  courage. 

‘^I  trust  no  one  will  think  I  consider  the  sun  an 
obstinate  old  fellow.  It  rather  tends  to  make  me 
love  him  more,  if  possible,  to  find  these  very  slight 
deviations  from  a  straight  line.  It  makes  him  hu¬ 
man.  What  an  artist  the  dear  old  sun  is !  He  has 
brightened  more  clouds,  painted  more  pictures, 
warmed  and  comforted  more  people  than  all  other 
forces  and  persons  combined.  Yes,  I  say,  let  him 
have  his  nap  on  a  mid-winter’s  morning.” 

Mr.  Barrow  was  fond  of  old-fashioned,  service¬ 
able  clocks.  He  cared  nothing  for  a  fancy  clock. 

‘^We  have  certain  ornamental  clocks,”  said  he, 
‘‘but  of  course  no  one  expects  an  ornamental  clock 
to  keep  time  or  even  to  run.  I  am  not  saying  that 
ornamental  clocks  are  without  proper  use — they 
have  a  place  in  modern  life.  They  are  intended  to 
be  given  as  wedding  presents,  and  should  be  placed 
in  the  parlor.  A  parlor  is  seldom  used!  and  one 
can  presume  that  the  ornamental  clock  has  run  down 
during  the  interval  between  occupations  of  the  par¬ 
lor.  Used  in  this  way,  it  serves  as  a  theme  for  con¬ 
versation.  ‘Why,  I  declare,  that  clock  has  run 
down,  etc.,  etc.’  Alas,  these  ornamental  clocks  are 
very  hospitable — they  never  call  attention  to  the 
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length  of  the  visit.  By  all  means,  if  you  have  an  or¬ 
namental  clock,  give  it  as  a  wedding  present  to  be 
placed  in  the  parlor.  If  the  young  people  have  no 
parlor,  do  not  give  them  an  ornamental  clock;  give 
them  a  light-running  sewing  machine. 

*^My  good,  steady  time-keeper,  my  tried  and 
cheerful  friend,  has  kept  time  for  many  changes  in 
Athens.  In  the  University  it  has  marked  many 
changes.  I  will  not  go  over  them,  but  will  content 
myself  with  asking  you  to  start  at  the  gate  on  Broad 
street  and  go  south  until  you  reach  the  vicinity  of 
White  Hall.  How  many  changes  has  it  marked! 
Many  losses,  too,  have  been  timed  by  this  old  clock. 
The  Hvy  Building’  is  merged.  The  destruction  of 
the  ivy  is  the  greatest  loss  the  changes  have  caused. 

Major  Morris  taught  us  in  the  Ivy  Building. 
It  was  very  meet,  right  and  proper  that  he  should 
teach  there.  We  do  not  expect  this  combination  of 
a  rare  old  plant  and  a  rare  old  man  to  come  again. 
’Tis  a  pity  that  time  must  have  its  sacrifices.  We 
must  abide  some  things,  rejoicing  that  they  have 
been,  grieving  that  they  are  gone. 

^  ‘  How  many  hard  tasks  has  this  old  clock  seen  me 
through,  how  many  times  of  rejoicing! 

‘Ht  sent  the  children  to  school  in  the  morning  and 
welcomed  them  home.  Faithful  friend ! 

‘Alany  a  time  it  has  sat  up  all  night  with  us, 
watching,  waiting,  hoping,  fearing,  praying. 

‘‘When  we  have  been  tremendously  excited,  it 
has  calmly  said,  ‘time  will  cure,  time  will  right.’ 

“It  never  fails  to  warn  us,  in  its  placid  mono¬ 
tone,  to  be  courageous,  to  be  at  peace.  And  then  it 
sounds  its  warning,  loud,  insistent,  ‘time  goes,  time 
goes.’ 

“In  heaven  we  are  told  time  is  no  longer  an  ele¬ 
ment.  I  imagine  that  even  there  we  will  have  a 
kindly  remembrance  of  this  good,  faithful  old 
friend.” 


CHAPTER  XL 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  AND  CO-EDUCATION 

No  man  paid  greater  homage  to  womanhood  than 
Chancellor  Barrow.  He  was  a  typical  son  of  the 
Old  South,  who  placed  woman  on  a  pedestal  and 
threw  around  her  every  protecting  influence.  To 
him  she  always  seemed  fashioned  of  finer  clay  than 
man.  Men  might  go  into  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
life  but  woman  should  have  the  sheltered  spots. 
For  her  the  sanctuary  of  home,  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  the  love  of  little  children. 

He  was  a  little  child  when  his  mother  died,  and 
was  reared  by  his  grandmother,  whose  memory  he 
revered.  From  the  day  on  which  he  led  to  the  altar 
his  fair  young  bride  to  the  moment  of  the  last  fare¬ 
well,  he  was  the  ideal  husband. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  been 
strongly  opposed  to  woman  suffrage.  He  was  one 
among  hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  the  South 
who  protested  against  conferring  on  women  the 
right  to  vote. 

In  one  address  to  the  young  ladies  of  a  Georgia 
college  on  the  subject  of  ‘‘Ruth,  the  Home  Maker,’’ 
he  gave  his  views  on  woman  suffrage  as  follows : 

“You  know  what  a  perfectly  live  question  is 
woman  suffrage.  I  will  not  pull  off  my  shoes  when 
I  come  on  this  ground.  Rather  would  I  put  on 
seven  league  boots. 

“Now  I  wish  to  make  some  preliminary  state¬ 
ments. 

“First,  I  think  women  are  plenty  wise  enough 
to  vote. 

‘  ‘  Second,  I  think  women  are  good  enough  to  vote 
— too  good,  indeed. 
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‘‘Third,  I  think  they  are  plenty  strong  enough  to 
vote — headstrong — strong  every  way. 

“Fourth,  a  few — ^very  few — are  old  enough  to 
vote. 

“Fifth,  I  honestly  believe  they  would  vote  with 
me — I  am  very  popular  with  the  ladies. 

“Now,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  women  being  required 
to  vote — I  am  not  a  suffragette — a  masculine  suf¬ 
fragette. 

“I  am  not  willing  to  subject  them  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  voting.  The  finest  thing  in  life  is  the  home 
influence  of  a  woman.  I  honestly  think  of  women 
going  to  vote,  that  it  will  do  more  to  break  them 
from  their  homes  than  all  the  other  influences  which 
have  done  so  much  to  injure  home  life  put  together. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  the  men  drawn  from  their 
homes,  their  offices,  their  work,  to  political  con¬ 
tests.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  voting  of  women 
will  cause  a  greater  sacrifice  in  the  home  than  any 
possible  good  which  may  be  produced  will  compen¬ 
sate.’’ 

When  woman  suffrage  came,  he  watched  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  experiment  with  keen  interest.  He  did 
not  talk  about  it  much,  and  the  writer  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  he  ever  changed  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  but  as  the  women  in  his  home  community 
quietly  deposited  their  ballots  and  assumed  their 
part  in  the  direction  of  governmental  affairs  in  city, 
county,  state  and  nation  vfithout  undue  mixing  and 
mingling  with  this  or  that  political  faction,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  his  fears  were  allayed  to  a  great 
extent  and  that  he  realized  that  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  ballot  would  not  so  seriously  affect  home  life 
as  he  had  dreaded. 

“Wise  enough  to  vote,  good  enough  to  vote — ^too 
good,  indeed.”  That  is  the  way  he  looked  at  the 
question. 

As  to  co-education.  Chancellor  Barrow  may  have 
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been  in  the  beginning  not  so  enthusiastic  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  innovation.  But  it  required  no  great 
length  of  time  to  make  him  an  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cate.  In  the  case  of  woman  suffrage  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  politics,  while  co-education  was  a  question 
of  education.  The  Chancellor  was  much  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  education  than  with  politics. 

Co-education  came  to  The  University  of  Georgia 
slowly  and  gradually.  At  first  matured  women  were 
allowed  to  receive  training  privately  under  Univer¬ 
sity  professors  and  to  attend  the  Summer  School, 
Then  they  were  admitted  to  Home  Economics  classes 
in  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  a  part 
of  the  University  in  Athens,  then  to  the  Peabody 
School  of  Education  and  finally  to  the  entire  Uni¬ 
versity.  Full  and  hearty  support  was  given  to  the 
experiment  and  four  years  after  women  were  first 
admitted.  Chancellor  Barrow,  in  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  Georgia  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  in  November  1922,  pronounced  it  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success. 

The  admission  of  women  to  the  University  was 
long  debated  before  a  final  decision  was  reached. 
‘Ht  was,  of  course,  inevitable,”  said  the  Chancel¬ 
lor,  ^‘but  it  was  not  so  considered.” 

‘Hn  my  opinion,”  said  he,  ‘‘women  will  be  better 
trained  in  solving  modern  problems  in  co-operation 
by  co-education  than  in  any  other  way.  I  have  tried 
to  put  this  statement  in  large  language  and  make  it 
more  or  less  difficult  to  understand,  but  really,  all 
I  mean  to  say  is  this,  since  women  are  needed  in 
solving  the  problems  of  society,  we  must  let  them 
have  a  chance  to  learn  these  problems.” 

Eeferring  to  some  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
women,  he  said:  “The  gentlemen  who  opposed  co¬ 
education  did  so  under  the  impression  that  women 
were  too  good  for  the  University  rather  than  the 
University  was  too  good  for  women.” 
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Commenting  on  the  results  of  co-education  during 
the  four  preceding  years  in  the  University,  he  said : 
^‘Without  extravagance  of  statement,  we  have  all 
that  can  be  expected,  and  perhaps  more  than  we 
had  reason  to  expect  in  the  attitude  and  work  of 
these  young  ladies.  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  reach 
the  hearts  of  these  students,  you  will  find  that  they 
are  seriously  seeking  to  prepare  for  life. 

^^The  simplest  government  for  girls  is  the  con¬ 
vent,  but  the  convent  method  is  manifestly  out  of 
place  here,  where  citizenship  is  the  purpose  for 
which  the  University  exists. 

^‘Some  of  my  older  friends  have  been  afraid  that 
co-education  would  ‘take  the  bloom  from  the  peach.’ 
They  were  not  older  in  years,  but  I,  as  perhaps  you 
have  heard,  am  the  perennial  Nestor.  Old  people 
know.  I  believe  co-education  has  a  tendency  to  do 
away  with  a  certain  shyness,  but  it  does  not  affect 
modesty.  ’  ’ 

The  confidence  of  Chancellor  Barrow  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  co-education  has  been  justified.  Sixteen 
years  have  passed,  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  are  women.  The  predicted  evils  have  not 
appeared,  the  good  results  are  manifest. 


CHAPTER  XLI 


THE  BOYS  MEET  A  GHOST 

Both  as  Dean  and  Chancellor  he  was  not  a  se¬ 
vere  disciplinarian.  As  long  as  student  conduct 
remained  within  proper  bounds,  he  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  it.  He  ruled  through  the  heart,  and  when 
he  did  interfere  it  required  no  drastic  action  to 
enforce  the  requests  he  made  or  the  orders  he  gave, 
for  the  boys  had  a  way  of  doing  what  ‘‘Uncle  Dave” 
asked  them  to  do  whenever  they  saw  that  he  meant 
business. 

Sometimes  they  would  rush  a  picture  show  and  a 
few  of  them  would  land  in  the  calaboose,  and  then 
he  would  go  up  to  city  headquarters,  get  them  out 
of  trouble,  give  them  a  good  talk,  and  accomplish 
results. 

He  did  not  play  the  part  of  a  policeman,  but  some¬ 
times  when  he  thought  it  necessary  he  would  appear 
in  their  midst  so  unexpectedly  as  to  cause  much  rack¬ 
ing  of  brains  to  determine  just  how  he  got  there. 

One  night,  the  Sophomores,  aided  and  abetted  by 
a  few  Juniors  and  Seniors,  took  a  Freshman  out  to 
a  “cemetery  party.”  These  parties  have  about  dis¬ 
appeared  now,  but  it  had  been  the  custom  of  num¬ 
bers  of  upperclassmen  to  keep  the  Freshmen  in  their 
proper  places,  under  the  rules  they  had  drawn  up 
for  Freshman  conduct,  and  when  a  Freshman  re¬ 
fused  to  obey  the  rules,  he  was  escorted  to  a  “cem¬ 
etery  party.” 

There  was  nothing  rough  or  dangerous  in  the 
treatment  handed  out  to  the  recalcitrant  Freshman, 
but  it  was  gruesome  enough,  for  he  would  be  carried 
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to  Oconee  cemetery,  tied  to  a  monument  there  and 
sometimes  left  there  for  hours. 

On  one  particular  night  the  upperclassmen  laid 
their  plans  and  the  party  was  well  staged.  But  they 
had  the  surprise  of  their  lives  ahead  of  them. 

Out  of  the  campus  they  went,  dragging  the  lone 
Freshman  along  with  them,  taunting  him  as  they 
went  and  predicting  all  kinds  of  dire  happenings  yet 
to  come.  Down  the  dark  streets,  through  the  big 
cemetery  gates,  along  by  hundreds  of  graves,  across 
the  river  bridge,  where  they  threatened  to  cast  their 
victim  into  the  rushing  water  beneath,  and  on  up 
the  hill  into  one  of  the  most  solitary  and  forbidding 
spots  in  the  city  of  the  dead. 

They  brought  forth  the  ropes  with  which  they 
were  to  tie  the  hapless  Freshman  to  a  monument, 
when  through  the  stillness  of  the  night  came  the 
sound  of  rustling  garments.  The  boys  had  not  fig¬ 
ured  on  meeting  a  ghost  themselves  and  they  were 
none  too  stout-hearted  under  the  circumstances. 

To  their  horror  a  shrouded  figure  slowly  stepped 
from  behind  the  monument  and  stretched  out  his 
arms  toward  them. 

‘‘Young  gentlemen,’^  said  the  ghost,  “I  guess  you 
had  better  be  getting  back  to  your  rooms.  Those 
were  the  only  words  spoken,  but  the  boys  got  back 
to  their  rooms  and  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry,  too. 

He  made  a  practice  of  giving  more  advice  to  a 
student  than  commands.  He  gave  persuasion  as 
good  a  chance  as  possible  to  do  its  work  before 
adopting  sterner  measures.  It  is  true  that  during 
his  service  as  Chancellor  he  had  comparatively  few 
cases  of  discipline  to  handle,  that  work  being  in 
the  province  of  the  Dean,  but  during  his  own  ser¬ 
vice  as  Dean  his  settled  policy  was  that  of  advice 
and  persuasion  if  possible,  discipline,  more  or  less 
drastic,  if  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XLII 


FORESTRY 

The  forest  had  a  great  fascination  for  Mr.  Bar- 
row.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  aside  from  his  fellow- 
men,  he  loved  anything  quite  as  much  as  a  tree.  He 
never  took  a  university  course  in  forestry,  but  he 
knew  so  much  about  this  subject  that  he  could  have 
taught  it  successfully  without  text-book  or  training. 

The  ruthless  destruction  of  forests  in  this  country 
caused  him  much  grief.  He  made  many  speeches 
on  the  subject  of  forest  conservation;  he  threw  the 
weight  of  his  advice  and  influence  in  favor  of  every 
movement  looking  in  that  direction;  he  was  always 
urging  everyone  to  be  up  and  doing  in  the  matter 
of  preserving  the  trees  not  only  of  Georgia  but  of 
the  entire  country. 

‘Hn  Georgia,’^  said  he,  ‘‘we  are  so  largely  de¬ 
scended  from  pioneers,  that  the  inherited  instinct 
to  cut  down  trees  largely  controls  us.  The  axe  was 
the  symbol  of  progress  for  so  many  years  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  the  idea  out  of  the  head.  It  was  a  great 
achievement  to  conquer  a  wilderness,  but  we  went 
too  far.  In  many  places  we  have  not  left  enough 
for  firewood,  and  nearly  everywhere  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  building  timber.’’ 

Against  the  prodigal  waste  and  careless  handling 
of  our  forests  he  was  always  protesting.  His  voice 
was  one  of  the  earliest  in  Georgia  crying  out  against 
such  habits  on  the  part  of  landowners.  And  on  his 
farms  he  practiced  what  he  preached. 

“I  have  about  fifty  acres  of  original  middle-Geor- 
gia  woods,”  said  he,  “except  that  all  of  the  pines 
but  one  tall  giant  have  been  taken  out.  There  are 
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eighty-odd  poplars  with  diameters  from  two  to  four 
feet  and  sixty-seven  white  oaks  with  diameters  in 
these  same  limits.  The  chestnut  tree  still  grows 
there,  rising  way  up  to  get  the  sun.  It  comes  nearer 
being  an  original  forest,  as  grown  in  the  upper  part 
of  Oglethorpe  county,  than  any  piece  of  woods  I 
know.  This  must  have  been  a  wonderful  country.^ 

The  hill  country  of  G-eorgia,  if  given  a  chance,  is 
able  to  produce  fine  hardwood.  That  was  his  firm 
conviction.  As  to  old-field  pine,  he  related  once 
how  he  and  his  farming  partner  sold  the  pine  tm- 
ber  standing  on  twenty  acres  for  $1200.00,  paying 
the  purchase  price  of  the  land,  which  they  had  held 
many  years,  and  1100  per  cent  interest,  an  average 
of  27%  per  cent  per  annum,  and  after  all  that  they 
still  owned  the  land  and  the  small  pines,  and  at  no 
special  expense  in  looking  after  the  forest. 

Years  ago  he  became  interested  in  the  slash  pine 
and  predicted  for  it  a  great  future  in  the  way  of 
added  wealth  in  Georgia.  His  prediction  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  come  true.  Through  the  experiments 
that  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  few  years 
in  Georgia  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  it  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  best  grades  of  paper  can  be 
profitably  manufactured  from  the  slash  pine.  This 
development  gives  promise  of  revolutionizing  the 
paper  industry  of  this  country. 

He  believed  Georgia  to  be  a  natural  forest-pro¬ 
ducing  state.  “It  has  reached  a  point,”  said  he, 
“where  we  must  plant  trees  instead  of  cutting  them 
down.  The  opportunity  for  growing  woods  in  Geor¬ 
gia  is  unsurpassed.  Good  timber  will  grow  of  itself 
anywhere  in  the  state.  From  the  cypress  in  the 
swamps  of  South  Georgia  to  the  white  pine  on  the 
mountains  in  the  north,  all  that  the  timber  asks  is 
to  be  let  alone.  Turn  out  a  field  and  it  will  soon  be 
thick  in  pines,  gums  and  poplars.  Give  it  a  few 
years  and  oaks  and  hickories  and  other  trees  will 
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come,  come  of  themselves.  Of  course  much  time  and 
waste  will  be  saved,  if  we  plant  the  land  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  young  trees  from  fires.’’ 

He  constantly  urged  the  people  of  Georgia  to 
plant  trees  and  take  care  of  them. 

‘Ht  looks  like  a  pity  to  waste  anything  as  useful 
and  as  beautiful  as  a  tree.  It  seems  folly  to  waste 
that  which  takes  a  lifetime  to  restore.  It  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  provide  a  necessity  for  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  they  cannot 
provide  for  themselves.  We  vote  bonds  and  pass 
them  on  to  the  next  generation.  Why  not  plant  trees 
and  pass  them  on  as  an  offset?” 

He  was  never  much  of  an  advocate  of  cutting 
down  trees  to  provide  new  ground  on  which  to  raise 
cotton.  He  took  the  position  that  there  was  new 
ground  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  any 
field,  a  new  ground  that  ^‘coud  be  reached  by  hitch¬ 
ing  two  mules  to  a  plow  instead  of  one  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  build  up  by  going  down.” 

Here  is  his  apostrophe  to  the  old  field  pine: 

‘‘Take  your  vacant  land,  your  galled  washplaces, 
and  give  the  old  field  pine  a  chance.  The  old  field 
pine  knows  enough  about  forestry  to  do  work.  In 
this  way  you  can  provide  for  your  grandchildren. 
And  how  modest  is  the  old  field  pine!  He  doesn’t 
ask  for  a  fine  home.  A  worn-out  field,  a  red  galled 
spot  which  the  blackberry  would  ignore,  if  there  be 
a  clump'  of  trash  to  hold  the  seed  in  place,  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  the  old  field  pine.  He  is  the  humble  private 
in  the  army  of  forestry,  but  in  our  state  he,  like  the 
private,  is  the  mainstay  in  time  of  battle.” 

The  careless,  wasteful  handling  of  the  naval  stores 
business  years  ago  in  Georgia,  involving  as  it  did 
the  destruction  of  much  of  the  timber  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  state,  was  to  his  mind  an  in¬ 
excusable  offense  against  the  future  generations  of 
Georgians.  “When  I  ride  by  the  scarred  young 
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trees  which  had  been  so  beautiful,”  said  he,  hear 
the  voice  of  Eachel  weeping  for  her  children  and 
would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not.” 

‘‘When  I  was  a  young  boy,  during  the  war,  1 
rode  in  a  stage  through  these  stately  forests.  WTien 
I  was  a  young  man  on  the  geological  survey  I  went 
through  them  again.  Europe  had  not  yet  stripped 
us  of  our  rich  inheritance — ^but  now — now.  I  do 
not  mean  that  these  trees  should  or  could  have  been 
kept  to  look  at,  but  why  squander?  I  never  saw  a 
Greek  colonnade,  I  never  expect  to  see  one,  but  I 
have  seen  God’s  colonnade  of  stately  pines,  and  I 
am  sure  no  man  could  equal  it.” 

He  at  all  times  sought  to  impress  on  owners 
of  timber  lands  the  necessity  of  informing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  real  value  of  the  timber.  He  was 
satisfied  that  landowners,  as  a  rule,  had  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  timber  they  sold  and  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  average  buyer  had  much  more  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  timber  he  bought. 

He  realized  that  trees  had  to  be  cut  down,  but  he 
hated  to  see  them  go.  He  had  little  use  for  com¬ 
mercial  sawmills,  but  thought  a  small  sawmill  on  a 
plantation  a  good  investment  if  used  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  lumber  necessary  for  use  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  necessary  houses  on  the  farm. 

“I  do  love  woods,”  said  he,  “I  love  them  bettei 
than  I  love  houses,  and  better  than  I  love  some  peo¬ 
ple.  If  I  sell  my  big  trees,  it  will  make  me  sad  to  go 
into  those  woods  after  they  are  gone.  If  some 
’possum  hunter  should  go  through  there  and  set  my 
woods  afire,  I  would  grieve  over  the  loss  of  the 
woods  more  than  over  the  loss  of  the  value  of  the 
woods.” 


CHAPTER  XLIII 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  library  was  closer  to 
the  heart  of  Chancellor  Barrow  than  any  part  of  the 
institution  over  which  he  presided.  He  ranked  the 
library  as  of  first  importance,  an  absolute  essential 
to  satisfactory  educational  development. 

President  Garfield  is  quoted,  and  no  doubt  cor¬ 
rectly  quoted,  as  saying  that  his  idea  of  a  college 
was  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  boy 
on  the  other  end.  ‘Hs  it  not  strange,^’  remarked 
Chancellor  Barrow,  ^Hhat  he  omitted  the  book, 
placed  between  the  great  teacher  and  the  boy?  This 
omission  seems  doubly  strange  to  us  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Garfield  himself  was  forced  to  add 
a  wing  to  his  home  in  order  to  accommodate  his 
rapidly  increasing  library.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  a  believer  in  vocational 
education,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  convinced 
that  too  many  people  were  relying  too  largely  on 
vocational  training,  neglecting  the  foundations  upon 
which  all  really  successful  vocational  training  rests. 

‘‘We  hear  very  much  talk  of  equipment  in  educa¬ 
tional  circles  nowadays.  Practical  education  is  the 
tune  which  makes  the  trees  fall  and  the  rocks  come 
down,  especially  calls  down  the  rocks.  This  is  very 
good.  I  was,  myself,  graduated  from  a  vocational 
course  of  study  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dis¬ 
parage  this  line  of  education.  Far  from  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  praise,  value  and  appreciate  the  bridge 
which  brought  me  over.  I  think  I  should  say  by 
way  of  caution,  the  idea  some  people  have  that  vo¬ 
cational  training  is  a  magician’s  wand,  which  sweeps 
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all  before  it  with  a  twirl  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  is  a  mistake.  A  young  man  who  went 
out  West  to  grow  up  with  the  country — that  was  a 
long  time  ago — wrote  home  in  about  these  words: 
^Growing  up  with  the  country  out  here  means  work¬ 
ing  hard  for  fourteen  hours  a  day  to  make  a  living.  ’ 
And  having  had  experience,  I  wish  to  add  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  young  man  the  statement  that  success 
to  the  vocationally-trained  man  means  just  what  it 
means  to  every  other  man — ^hard  work.’^’ 

In  every  section  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bar- 
row  delivered  messages  to  the  people  full  of  good, 
common  sense  and  sound  and  helpful  advice. 
Wherever  and  whatever  the  subject  under  discus¬ 
sion,  he  generally  managed  to  get  in  a  word  upon 
the  importance  of  good  books.  like  equipment,’’ 
he  said  in  another  address.  can  spend  any  given 
sum  on  equipment,  and  if  you  don’t  believe  me,  try 
it.  So  when  I  say  that  the  impractical  people  who 
have  a  monomania  for  practical  education  are  going 
too  far  in  one  direction,  I  am  only  trying  to  wedge 
a  book  into  our  education.  Have  all  the  equipment 
you  can  but  do  not  exclude  the  library.  Technically 
i  am  not  a  ^workman’  but,  if  I  had  my  choice,  I 
would  sooner  undertake  to  make  the  equipment  for 
my  school  than  to  make  the  books.  At  the  risk  of 
being  called  a  back  number,  I  must  say  this  much 
for  the  book.” 

Recalling  the  interesting  story  of  the  life  of  Gem 
eral  Jett  Thomas,  he  said:  ‘Hn  White’s  Statistics  of 
Georgia,  page  545,  is  found  the  story  of  J ett  Thomas. 
His  father  moved  to  Oglethorpe  county  in  1784  when 
the  boy,  Jett,  was  eight  years  old.  Of  course  I  will 
not  deny  that  being  raised  in  Oglethorpe  county 
means  a  great  deal.  To  quote  from  the  book:  ‘His 
son  [Jett]  had  no  other  advantages  of  education 
than  were  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  the 
country,  but  he  was  early  distinguished  for  the 
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solidity  of  his  understanding  and  his  fondness  for 
mechanical  pursuits.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter,  which  he  followed  for  many  years,  amass¬ 
ing  by  it  a  large  fortune.  He  first  resided  in  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  county,  and  then  in  Milledgeville,  where  he 
built  the  state  house.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Athens  and  married  Miss  Susan  Cox.  He  was  here 
engaged  to  construct  the  buildings  of  Franklin  Col¬ 
lege,  and  whilst  thus  engaged,  aided  by  Dr.  Meigs, 
who  gave  him  the  use  of  his  library  and  afforded 
him  other  facilities,  he  improved  himself  in  some 
of  the  branches  of  higher  education.  So  great  was 
his  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  after  spending  the 
day  in  the  labors  of  his  profession,  he  would  devote 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  to  study.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  his  mind  was  stored  with  useful  information.  ’ 

‘‘The  story  goes  on  to  tell  of  his  success  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held.  This  is  to  me  one  of  the  fine  stories  of  the 
state,  this  successful  man  learning  from  the  fiery 
old  teacher;  It  is  the  story  of  an  attractive  friend¬ 
ship.  Also,  it  hangs  on  books.  I  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  General  Jett  Thomas  took  his 
second  growth,  and  the  growth  which  made  him  most 
useful,  through  books.” 

When  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  started  his  monu¬ 
mental  work  of  providing  libraries  for  those  towns 
and  cities  that  felt  enough  interest  in  books  to  join 
him  in  the  working  out  of  his  plans  for  library  de¬ 
velopment  throughout  this  country,  no  man  rejoiced 
more  than  Mr.  Barrow.  In  the  same  address  to  the 
Georgia  Library  Association,  he  is  found  paying 
tribute  to  Mr.  Carnegie  for  his  great  work  in  this 
field.  Said  he:  “I  honor  Mr.  Carnegie  more  be¬ 
cause  he  has  emphasized  books  more  than  anything 
else  which  he  has  done.  It  was  no  small  thing  to 
give  his  name  to  the  Carnegie  unit,  for  there  is  much 
implied  in  that  term,  and  he  has  done  other  things 
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which  will  keep  his  memory  green,  but  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  use  of  books  will  be  his  best  monu¬ 
ment.  ” 

Mr.  Barrow  was  not  an  opponent  of  visual  in¬ 
struction.  He  realized  that  there  were  ways  in 
which  pictures  could  be  used  to  an  advantage.  But 
pictures  taking  the  place  of  books,  never  I 

have  no  special  plea  for  or  against  ‘movies,’  ” 
said  he.  “If  a  person  can’t  read,  let  him  look  at 
the  pictures.  Then,  too,  I  am  not  an  expert,  not 
experienced  in  picture  shows.  I  have  the  reading 
habit  somewhat  fixed  on  me,  such  as  it  is,  and  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  my  eyesight,  what  there  is  of  it,  with  a 
book.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  mental  exercise 
arising  from  reading  differs  from  that  which  the 
movies  give.  Not  being  an  expert,  I  hesitate  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion,  but  I  have  frequently  heard  an 
interesting  discussion  over  a  book  from  people  who 
had  read  the  book,  and  I  do  not  recall  any  such  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  movie.  I  have  heard  movies  discussed 
often,  I  have  heard  them  described  often.  I  have 
known  two  opinions  expressed  about  the  same 
movie;  one  person  would  say  he  did  like  a  certain 
exhibition,  another  would  say  he  did  not  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  my  non-movie-expert  consideration  that 
there  was  not  the  same  process  of  mind  in  the  disput¬ 
ants  as  is  displayed  in  the  discussion  of  a  book. 

“I  am  almost  as  far  from  criticizing  movies  in 
life  as  I  am  from  attacking  equipment  in  schools. 
I  am  only  seeking  to  have  the  use  of  the  book  retain^ 
ed  in  school  (and  when  I  say  use,  I  mean  use),  and 
to  retain  a  limited  number  of  readers  in  life,  read¬ 
ers  who  understand  what  they  read,  who  reason 
about  the  things  they  read,  who  gather  information 
from  books,  and  supply  the  information  thus  gath¬ 
ered. 

“A  bill  was  up  in  Congress  to  open  a  certain 
stream  for  navigation,  with,  of  course,  the  appro- 
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priation  for  improving  the  channel.  Some  congress¬ 
man,  I  forget  his  name,  but  I  warrant  you  he  was  a 
reader  of  books,  moved  to  amend  by  making  another 
appropriation  to  put  water  in  the  stream.  Now  with 
my  ideas  of  life,  I  think  it  just  as  important  to  the 
navigation  of  a  school  to  use  books,  and  to  the  se¬ 
rious  commerce  of  life  to  have  readers,  as  it  was  to 
the  navigation  of  that  stream  to  have  water  put  in 
it.’’ 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  and  energies 
of  Chancellor  Barrow  was  devoted  to  emphasizing 
the  necessity  for  informative  education,  stressing  the 
use  of  books,  the  building  up  among  maturer  men 
and  women  of  a  tendency  to  commend  reading  as  a 
worthy  competitor  among  the  sources  of  pleasure, 
the  securing  of  endowments  for  the  purchase  of 
books. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  years  ago  to 
introduce  a  resolution  in  the  Alumni  Society  of  The 
University  of  Georgia  to  raise  a  library  endowment 
fund  and  his  pleasure  to  serve  on  a  canvassing  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  Chancellor  Barrow  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  No  service  brought  greater  pleasure  to  him 
than  the  etforts  put  forth  on  behalf  of  that  move¬ 
ment.  ^‘You  know,”  he  said,  ‘‘I  cannot  conceive 
how  a  man  can  better  or  more  lastingly  project  him¬ 
self  into  the  future  of  his  people  than  by  placing  a 
good  book  on  the  library  shelves  to  be  used  by  the 
coming  generations.  Good  books  bring  various  re¬ 
sults;  sometimes  they  change  the  destinies  of  na¬ 
tions.  ’  ’ 


CHAPTER  XLIV 


FAREWELL  TO  GRADUATES 

There  comes  an  end  to  all  university  commence¬ 
ment  programs.  On  some  occasions  the  last  moments 
give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  gladness,  on  others  the  dom¬ 
inant  note  is  one  of  sadness. 

On  each  commencement  occasion  during  his  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  service  as  executive  head  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  Chancellor  Barrow  delivered  a 
brief  message  of  farewell  to  the  graduating  class, 
These  messages  were  in  no  sense  formal  nor  did 
they  abound  in  stock  phrases,  so  frequently  used 
without  real  meaning  or  feeling. 

It  was  a  genuine  sorrow  to  him  to  give  up  asso¬ 
ciation  with  his  boys.  Could  the  course  of  useful 
instruction  have  been  continued  indefinitely  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  have  mllingly  al¬ 
lowed  a  single  class  to  sever  its  connection  with  the 
University. 

He  never  posed  as  an  orator.  His  voice  was  low 
and  tender  and  frequently  one  would  fail  to  catch 
a  word  or  phrase.  His  heart  was  in  every  word  he 
spoke  and  not  infrequently  his  words  brought  tears 
to  eyes  unused  to  weeping. 

There  was  always  the  call  upon  the  graduating 
class  to  render  loyal  service  to  the  state.  ‘^That 
you  have  been  good  citizens  here  is  assurance  that 
you  will  remain  good  citizens.  The  University  has 
been  strengthened  by  your  loyal  devotion  to  duty, 
the  state  looks  to  you  with  confidence,  and  well  she 
may.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  been  wise  users  of  tal¬ 
ents,  you  will  become  wise  rulers  over  cities.  Some 
of  you  have  done  all  that  the  community  has  de¬ 
manded,  have  gained  your  ten  talents;  all  of  you 
have  done  well.’’ 
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Illustrative  of  the  deep  feeling  on  his  part  when 
it  came  to  the  hour  of  farewell  is  the  following  from 
one  of  his  messages  to  a  graduating  class: 

‘‘We  feel  great  grief  at  your  leaving.  One  night 
last  week,  as  I  walked  home,  I  thought  of  this  day 
and  the  hour  and  the  moment,  and  that  impulsive¬ 
ness,  which  you  all  know  so  well,  well-nigh  overcame 
me.  Alone,  in  the  dark,  I  choked  down  emotion.  Time 
may  have  been,  may  l3e  in  some  communities  now, 
the  elder  members  came  up  to  the  hour  of  leaving 
with  relief  to  themselves  and  the  community,  but 
here  and  now  we  shall  greatly  miss  you ;  God  knows 
how  much.’’ 

And  on  another  occasion :  ‘  ‘  My  dear  nephews,  for 
I  love  to  be  your  uncle,  to  me  you  are  as  children,  one 
word,  and  that  word  was  spoken  by  Judge  Gober 
during  this  commencement,  ‘You  will  be  called  on 
to  speak  out  on  many  occasions,  remember  that  he 
who  fearlessly  advocates  truth  serves  the  state.’ 
Though  I  speak  with  tongues  of  men  or  of  angels, 
now  and  ever  I  love  and  trust  you.” 

Speaking  a  word  of  farewell  to  the  Class  of  1910, 
he  said:  “We  graduate  today,  you  and  I.  You  came 
here  in  the  fall  of  1906  as  Freshman  students,  I  as 
Freshman  Chancellor.  We  have  worked  together 
for  the  University  these  four  years.  You  are  now 
a  body  of  men,  trained  to  serve  together  for  the 
good  of  your  communities.  My  faith  in  you  is 
steady  that  you  will  stand  every  test  upon  your 
manhood.  Be  steadfast,  suffer  not  your  ideals  to 
become  lower,  strive  rather  to  advance  them.  Char¬ 
acter  is  needed  in  this  day  when  so  many  influences 
seem  to  be  at  work  to  corrupt  individual  and  city 
and  state  and  nation.  We  trust  you  as  we  have 
trusted  you  in  this  little  state,  the  University.  Go 
not  in  selfishness ;  service  to  others  brings  richer  and 
richer  gifts.  Serve  the  state,  serve  mankind,  and 
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serving  thus,  we  have  the  words  of  Jesus  that  you 
will  see  God.’’ 

The  last  class  that  was  under  his  charge  as  a 
teacher  was  the  Class  of  1909.  His  farewell  mes¬ 
sage  to  that  class  was,  perhaps,  the  most  touching 
of  all  his  commencement  talks.  Speaking  to  that 
class,  he  said: 

‘‘We  come  to  an  important  place  in  the  road  of 
life  today  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  pause  and 
look  back  a  moment  before  we  pass  on.  This  is  the 
last  of  the  classes  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
teach.  I  am  glad  that  it  was  a  good  class.  It  leaves 
the  classroom  periods  of  my  life  with  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories  to  have  had  their  ending  with  such  a  class. 
You  can  understand  somewhat  of  this  now  and  you 
will  understand  it  better  farther  on.  With  no  sub¬ 
sequent  class  can  I  expect  to  have  just  that  friend¬ 
ship  which  comes  alone  from  this  classroom  asso¬ 
ciation.  Your  good  standing  leaves  me  with  a  fare¬ 
well  to  teaching  which  glows  with  the  radiance  of 
fellowship,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

“You  have  been  a  dependable  class,  and  after  all 
this  is  the  best  thing  in  life.  I  have  not  been  afraid 
to  leave  important  matters  to  your  decision,  and 
have  felt  that  serious  and  conscientious  considera¬ 
tion  would  be  given  and  that  the  class  judgment 
would  be  as  high  as  could  be  obtained  from  any  like 
number  of  young  men  anywhere  gathered  together. 

“It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  more  than  three  months  in  which  I  lay  in  a 
large  measure  of  helplessness,  you  took  my  place  in 
such  measure  as  you  could.  I  mention  this  to  thank 
you  for  it,  and  to  illustrate  in  part  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  you  are  a  dependable  class.  Friendship  is  not 
a  process  of  matching  ages  and  experiences,  and 
you  have  been  my  friends. 

“Better  than  friendship  for  me,  or  anyone,  is 
the  allegiance  to  high  ideals,  and  when  your  presi- 
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dent,  on  this  stage,  spoke  of  the  obligations  to  serve, 
I  felt  that  you  knew  indeed  and  in  truth  the  lesson 
which  the  University  seeks  to  teach,  which  the  state 
expects  you  to  learn,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  was  accomplished  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
The  desire  to  serve  and  the  education  which  en¬ 
ables  you  to  serve  intelligently  are  yours;  go  for¬ 
ward  and  accomplish  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
to  the  honor  of  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

These  are  great  times,  young  gentlemen,  in 
which  gallant  men  may  go  forth  and  do  great  deeds. 
A  man  may  find  more  work  in  these  days,  work 
which  will  save  lives,  work  which  will  enlarge  lives, 
work  which  will  enrich  lives,  than  he  could  ever  find 
in  all  the  ages  of  the  past.  Time  was  when  men 
were  called  great  in  proportion  to  the  lives  they 
could  destroy,  but  in  this  good  day  the  highest  honor 
is  given  to  the  man  who  saves  life,  to  the  man  who 
builds  up  and  does  not  destroy,  to  the  man  who  lifts 
up  and  does  not  cast  down. 

‘‘This  is  hard  work  and  I  would  not  deceive  you 
by  painting  it  in  roseate  hues.  People  do  not  suffer 
on  flowery  beds  of  ease.  Picking  up  must  be  done 
out  of  dust  and  mud ;  the  people  whom  you  are  called 
on  to  aid  and  the  causes  you  are  to  adventure  de¬ 
mand  manhood  and  endurance.  The  royal  road  to 
service,  like  the  royal  road  to  learning,  has  not  been 
discovered,  nor  will  it  ever  be  found.  The  strong 
man  rejoices  to  run  a  race  and  the  stout-hearted 
fear  not  to  attempt  the  perilous. 

“You  know  some  of  the  problems  which  our  good 
old  Georgia  must  solve ;  ignorance  must  be  put  out, 
waste  must  be  stopped,  resources  must  be  utilized, 
life  must  be  enriched.  Those  of  us  who  have  lived 
through  these  forty-odd  years  of  desolation  and 
restoration  rejoice  with  you  in  the  brighter  day  of 
opportunity  which  opens  before  you.  Your  lives 
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will  be  larger  than  ours.  I  do  not  believe  they  will 
be  more  blessed. 

‘^We  have  fitted  you  as  best  we  could;  we  believe 
you  are  ready;  go  and  God  go  with  you.  Under 
His  banner  you  will  conquer. 

‘^You  remember  the  verse  I  was  accustomed  to 
write  on  the  wall  when  you  were  Freshmen.  I  will 
rehearse  it  now  and  let  it  be  my  farewell  word: 

*^Who  misses  or  who  gains  the  prize, 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can; 

But  if  you  fall,  or  if  you  rise. 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman.^ ^ 


CHAPTER  XLV 


IS  THE  CHURCH  WORTH  WHILE  1 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  once  asked  to  deliver  an 
address  on  the  function  or  office  of  the  church. 

He  always  approached  a  subject  in  some  unique 
way  and  instead  of  giving  his  own  views  on  the 
subject  he  decided  he  would  interview  a  number  of 
his  most  intimate  associates  in  the  Faculty  of  The 
University  of  Georgia  and  find  out  what  they 
thought  about  it. 

So  he  put  these  questions  to  them  as  he  met  them : 
^Hs  the  church  worth  while?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  church?  What  is  the  real  function  of  the 
church?”  And  after  getting  their  answers  he  made 
his  own  comments. 

Said  he  to  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Faculty,  ‘‘What  is  the  use  of  a  church  anyhow?” 

And  the  reply  came,  “Well,  Jesus  selected  twelve 
men  and  taught  them  to  live  together  as  brothers.” 

“How  much  of  the  trouble  of  life  would  be  avoid¬ 
ed  if  men  could  be  persuaded  to  live  together  as 
brothers,”  said  the  Chancellor.  “How  much  fear 
would  be  removed!  You  know  fear  is  a  terrible 
scourge — the  fear  of  men.  If  we  lived  together  as 
brothers,  would  we  sue  and  ostracize  as  we  do?  Yes, 
you  answer,  but  so  many  people  are  not  fit  to  be 
treated  as  brothers.  I  reply  that  very  many  brothers 
are  not  fit  to  be  treated  as  brothers.  And  yet  there 
is  a  tie  which,  in  general,  leads  us  to  use  forbear¬ 
ance  with  such  brothers,  not  to  say  a  covering 
charity.” 

Emphasizing  his  point,  he  referred  to  the  frater¬ 
nal  spirit  which  is  exhibited  by  army  officers.  “They 
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realize  to  a  large  degree  the  need  for  cooperation. 
They  are  better  than  good  sports,  they  have  the 
fraternal  spirit.  They  exercise  in  a  remarkable  de^ 
gree  this  feeling.  Is  the  bond  between  army  officers 
closer  than  the  bond  between  church  members?  If 
our  churches  could  become  known  as  the  fraternal 
organizations,  which  is  plainly  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  would  add  to  the  appreciation  in 
which  they  are  held.^’ 

And  then  he  put  some  very  searching  questions 
to  his  hearers,  questions  that  apply  now  as  much 
as  when  he  put  them. 

‘‘Has  any  young  man  come  to  you  for  guidance 
because  he  belongs  to  your  church?  Has  he  come 
to  you  and  said,  ‘I  am  in  trouble.  I  see  you  at 
church  Sundays,  I  am  in  your  congregation,  and 
therefore  I  come  to  you  for  advice?’’ 

A  young  student  came  into  the  office  and  was  met 
by  this  question:  “What  do  you  think  is  the  use  of 
a  church?”  To  which  he  replied:  “To  give  re¬ 
ligious  instruction.”  “Do  you  think  the  teaching 
of  religion  worth  while?”  he  was  asked.  “I  cer¬ 
tainly  do,”  was  his  quite  emphatic  reply.  The  same 
question  was  put  to  a  member  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  reply  was  “I  would  hate  to  live  in  a  community 
in  which  there  were  no  churches.”  The  old  psalmist 
expressed  the  same  thought  in  a  more  beautiful  way 
when  he  said:  “I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the 
house  of  my  God  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wick¬ 
edness.” 

“Do  we  count  it  among  our  blessings  or  do  we 
take  it  as  a  commonplace?”  was  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  shot  at  the  professor.  And  the  answer  was :  “I 
think  most  of  us  go  on  without  paying  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  church.” 

“The  visible  form  of  God’s  kingdom,”  was  the 
definition  of  the  church  as  given  by  another  Faculty 
member.  The  visible  form  of  God’s  kingdom  goes 
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beyond  the  idea  of  brotherly  feeling.  ‘‘No  man,  no 
group  of  men  can  take  the  place  of  God,’^  asserted 
Chancellor  Barrow.  “The  church  is  the  institution 
through  which  this  comes  to  us.  It  should  be  su¬ 
preme,  the  final  objective  of  effort.'’ 

“Of  what  use  is  the  church?"  another  Faculty 
member  was  asked.  And  the  answer  was:  “It  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  express  in  an  organized  way 
toy  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Highest  Power  and 
it  also  encourages  and  keeps  alive  this  sense  of  de¬ 
pendence. "  “This,"  said  Chancellor  Barrow,  “is 
an  illustration  of  the  work  of  the  church,  aside  from 
any  fraternity  idea.  Here  is  a  man  claiming  aid  of 
his^  Father  in  heaven  and  the  church  helps  him 
This  is  not  a  yea-nay  man,  he  is  a  positive  man, 
using  the  church  as  a  means  of  approach  to  God." 

“It  is  the  only  index  of  our  civilization,  for  it  puts 
the  emphasis  on  the  here  rather  than  on  the  here¬ 
after."  That  was  the  answer  given  by  another  pro¬ 
fessor.  He  added  that  he  was  tired  of  hearing  the 
church  treated  as  a  means  of  escape  from  hell  fire. 

Another  professor  put  it  this  way:  “Religion  is 
the  fundamental  need  of  man.  The  church  is  the 
organization  of  religion.  Religion  is  a  necessity  for 
the  life  of  all  nations,  and  the  church  is  the  institu¬ 
tion  which  is  the  center  of  religious  organizations. 
The  church  is  to  religion  what  the  state  is  to  gov¬ 
ernment.  Since  religion  is  of  so  much  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  politics,  the  church  is  magnified  as 
an  institution  above  the  state." 

Agreeing  with  all  the  replies  he  had  received, 
Chancellor  Barrow  then  gave  some  of  his  own  ideas. 

‘‘The  otfer  of  salvation,  which  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  presents,  is  to  me  the  strongest  reason.  Jesus 
taught  salvation.  He  preached  salvation.  He  was 
not  only  the  physician  of  bodies  but  also  the  physi¬ 
cian  of  souls. 

“He  was  fearless  in  His  attitudes,  tireless  in 
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His  work.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  leper.  He  was 
the  associate  and  friend  of  sinners.  Sinners  who 
were  outcasts  came  to  Him  and  were  healed.  ‘Sin 
no  more’  was  His  comment  on  His  work.  It  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that 
salvation  is  possible. 

“If  you  make  the  experiment,  you  must  be  scien¬ 
tific.  You  must  be  honest.  A  chemist  or  physicist 
who  doctors  his  results  will  never  find  a  truth.  A 
seeker  after  the  promise  of  God  in  the  line  of  sal¬ 
vation  must  be  as  honest  as  the  seeker  after  the  truth 
of  God  in  any  experimental  science.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  the  church  is  worth  while. 

“Is  not  the  golden  candlestick  the  finest  symbol 
of  a  church  that  can  be  used?  Seven  golden  candle¬ 
sticks.  With  all  their  various  faults,  golden  candle¬ 
sticks. 

“Let  us  all  pray  that  the  churches,  the  light  of 
the  world,  will  never  be  put  out.” 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  firmly  convinced  that 
children  should  be  required  to  attend  school.  A 
very  large  majority  of  those  countries  recognized 
as  advanced  in  civilization  have  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  requiring  school  attendance,  and  the  les¬ 
son  of  experience  therefore  is  that  children  should 
be  required  to  attend  schools. 

In  an  address  before  the  Georgia  Educational 
Society  several  years  ago  he  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  in  all  the  states  in  this  country  where  a  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  law  was  not  in  force,  a  considerable 
negro  population  was  found. 

Admitting  that  the  negro  was  in  our  educational 
woodpile  and  that  the  main  objection  to  a  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  law  was  the  possible  benefit  to  the 
negro,  he  maintained  that  the  presence  of  the  negro, 
instead  of  being  a  reason  for  neglecting  the  white 
child,  was  a  very  strong  reason  for  the  education 
of  the  white  child,  not  merely  the  freeing  of  the 
white  child  from  illiteracy  but  the  carrying  farther 
of  his  education. 

“I  think  that  the  presence  of  the  negro  requires 
that  the  negro  himself  be  freed  from  illiteracy,’’ 
said  Chancellor  Barrow.  ‘‘The  opinion  which  for¬ 
merly  prevailed  that  the  negro  would  become  a 
menace  through  multiplying  numbers  has  not  been 
found  true.  The  percentage  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  in  Georgia. 

“The  ignorant  negro  will  be  more  of  a  menace 
than  the  more  enlightened  negro.  Hon.  James  M. 
Smith,  who  had  as  wide  an  experience  in  dealing 
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with  negroes  as  any  man  I  ever  knew,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  negro  who  can  read  and  write 
is  more  valuable  on  the  farm  than  the  illiterate. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  wanted  a  negro  who 
could  make  written  reports  of  his  work.’’ 

To  the  argument  that  an  attendance  law  would 
make  the  negro  a  voter,  Mr.  Barrow  replied  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  negroes  in  Georgia  can  read 
and  write,  but  they  do  not  vote. 

^‘For  myself,”  said  Mr.  Barrow,  would  rather 
negro  children  learned  to  read  and  write  than  that 
white  children  be  stopped  at  this  first  door  of 
knowledge.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  let 
our  white  children  have  every  chance  that  any  white 
child  has.  The  competition  of  the  future,  nay,  the 
competition  of  today,  is  not  between  the  white  man 
in  Georgia  and  the  black  man  in  Georgia;  the  real 
competition  is  between  the  white  man  in  Georgia 
and  the  white  man  outside  of  Georgia.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  sincerely  wished  that  all  chil¬ 
dren,  white  and  black,  could  read  and  write,  but  he 
was  especially  anxious  that  all  should  be  able  to 
read.  He  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
printed  page,  not  only  in  order  that  the  Bible  might 
be  read  by  all,  but  also  that  information  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  might  be  obtained. 

^‘The  eyes  that  are  closed  to  the  printed  page 
are  very  largely  blind  eyes,”  he  said.  ‘‘A  doctor 
who  removes  an  obstruction  to  the  eves  or  even  re- 
moves  partial  blindness  is  universally  considered 
to  have  rendered  a  great  service. 

had  one  younger  brother.  He  was  by  odds  the 
brightest  member  of  our  family.  He  learned  to  read 
before  I  did.  When  he  was  about  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  we  suspected  that  he  was  near-sighted.  The 
doctor  fitted  glasses  and  for  the  first  time  this  boy 
saw  a  landscape,  for  the  first  time  the  beauties  of 
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an  expansive  view  thrilled  him.  He  said  that  the 
world  was  very  beautiful. 

‘‘Is  not  the  teacher,  who  opens  the  eyes  of  the 
child  to  the  records  of  the  printed  page,  doing  a  sim-^ 
ilar  work?  There  are  many  partially-blinded  chil¬ 
dren  in  Georgia ;  children  blind  to  the  printed  page. 
I  wish  they  could  see ;  God  knows  I  do.  ’  ’ 

Since  the  utterance  of  those  words  by  Chancellor 
Barrow,  great  work  has  been  done  towards  remov¬ 
ing  illiteracy,  not  only  in  Georgia  but  throughout 
the  entire  nation. 

Asked  whether  there  is  some  other  plan  which 
will  produce  the  same  result  as  to  the  elimination  of 
illiteracy.  Chancellor  Barrow  said:  “Moral  suasion 
has  been  tried  and,  so  far  as  my  limited  reading 
goes,  moral  suasion  has  not  succeeded.  If  there  is 
any  society  of  considerable  size,  which  has  been  able 
to  abolish  illiteracy  by  argument  and  persuasion  I 
do  not  know  of  such  society.’’ 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  school  attendance 
laws  interfere  with  individual  rights,  he  said:  “I 
have  felt  that  it  was  interfering  with  individual 
rights.  I  have  felt  that  it  was  going  a  good  way 
to  tell  a  parent  that  he  must  send  his  child  to  school. 
Then  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  protecting  rights 
one  should  certainly  consider  the  rights  of  the  more 
helpless.  ^  If  the  rights  of  the  parent  and  the  rights 
of  the  child  conflict,  certainly  society  would  at  least 
be  merciful  and  perhaps  just  in  taking  the  side  of 
the  helpless.  Then  too,  society  should  protect  itself. 
The  people  rule  and  we  do  not  want  it  to  be  a  blind 
rule.  ’  ’ 

Commenting  on  the  great  menace  of  illiteracy  to 
any  government  and  any  civilization,  Mr.  Barrow 
said: 

“At  times  I  have  used  the  talk  that  we  must  be¬ 
ware  lest  we  make  the  mistake  which  the  Philistines 
made.  Those  people  had  a  blind  giant,  one  Samson. 
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They  had  put  out  his  eyes  that  they  might  control 
him.  Cruel,  yes  it  was  cruel — ^but  Samson  was  a 
giant.  Then  they  made  him  come  and  for  the  very 
sport  they  made  him  show  his  great  strength — ^more 
cruel  on  the  part  of  those  Philistines  to  put  out 
Samson  ^s  eyes  and  then  make  sport  of  him.  Then 
they  did  a  foolish  thing — ^those  who  are  cruel  enough 
to  make  sport  of  the  blind  are  apt  to  be  foolish ;  they 
gave  him  access  to  the  pillars  which  supported  the 
temple  of  the  Philistines.  A  blind  giant  with  the 
pillars  of  state  in  his  hands !  A  blind  giant  who  had 
been  mocked  and  then  given  the  pillars  of  the  state 
— ^what  folly!  Samson  bowed  himself  and  bent  his 
strength,  his  mighty,  blind  strength.  The  structure 
rocked  and  warning  came,  but  too  late.  Mockers 
and  mocked,  Philistines  and  giant,  were  buried  in 
a  common  ruin. 

“Foolish  Philistines,  foolish  are  any  people  who 
blind  the  giant  that  holds  the  pillars  of  the  state. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 


SELFISHNESS 

Chancellor  Barrow  had  no  patience  with  selfish¬ 
ness.  He  could  forgive  many  shortcomings  in  a 
man,  but  selfishness  tested  out  the  limit  of  forgive¬ 
ness  with  him. 

He  put  his  ideas  on  this  subject  into  a  short  lec¬ 
ture  for  the  boys  under  his  care.  He  divided  the 
subject  into  three  parts. 

1.  Hog  selfishness. 

2.  Adoration  selfishness. 

3.  Altruistic  selfishness. 

^^Hog  selfishness,’^  said  he,  ‘4s  the  most  common, 
most  readily  recognized,  most  disgusting  form  of 
selfishness.  You  see  it  everywhere.  The  hog  sits 
cross-legged  in  the  street  car  and  his  No.  11  patent- 
leather  shoe  barricades  the  aisle.  Men,  women  and 
children  polish  his  foot  as  they  pass  by,  but  he  means 
no  harm,  he  is  merely  a  hog. 

“The  hog  breathes  loud  in  the  classroom,  spits 
right  and  left,  crowds  big  and  little.  He  can’t  help 
it.  Often  he  is  amiable,  seldom  discerning. 

“When  George  Johnson  was  in  college  he  sat  next 
to  a  boy  who  was,  unfortunately,  indescribably  self¬ 
ish.  He  stuck  out  his  elbows,  he  chewed  gum  as  if 
he  were  in  a  vast  wilderness,  he  helped  himself  first 
to  the  best  of  the  chicken,  etc. 

“George  stood  it  with  gentlemanly  politeness  as 
long  as  he  could,  but  one  night  at  supper  his  patience 
gave  out.  Smiling  his  sweet  smile,  he  asked  his 
neighbor,  ‘Why  don’t  you  put  your  foot  on  it?’  The 
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unfortunate  fellow  thought  it  was  an  excellent  jest. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  can  help  a  hog. 

There  are  changes  in  the  tadpole 
JLs  he  turns  into  a  frog, 

But  there  is  no  change  in  piggy, 

For  he  always  was  a  hog.^^ 

‘^The  next  class  of  selfish  people  are  usually  tal¬ 
ented.  If  you  are  willing  to  admit  that  they  are 
entirely  excellent,  the  whole  cheese  in  short,  and 
that  you  are  merely  pressed  out  whey,  they  will  do 
anything  on  earth  for  you.  A  young  man  usually 
assumes  this  attitude  when  he  is  courting,  recovering 
from  it  when  he  is  rejected.  In  school  and  college, 
this  kind  of  selfishness  leads  to  fagging. 

‘‘I  believe  if  the  person  who  is  selfish  because 
thoroughly  loving  adoration  could  realize  the  situa¬ 
tion,  he  might  cure  himself.  It  is  a  subtle  evil,  how¬ 
ever,  and  so  close  akin  to  generosity  in  certain  of  its 
manifestations  that  it  is  not  so  offensive  as  altru¬ 
istic  selfishness.  Possibly  it  is  quite  as  harmful  to 
the  possessor. 

‘^To  he  his  friend  his  think  I  thunk 
His  walk  I  aped,  his  drink  I  drunk.” 

‘‘Altruistic  selfishness  is  so  often  taken  for  the 
Christian  spirit  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  clear 
in  a  word.  Just  after  the  war,  the  most  perfect 
lady  I  have  ever  known  and  possessed  of  the  love¬ 
liest  character  was  making  her  way  North  to  visit 
some  friends  from  whom  she  had  been  separated 
during  the  years  of  horror.  In  Savannah  were  some 
altruistic  schoolma^ams  who  had  come  out  to  teach 
the  poor  freedmen.  One  of  these  was  at  the  hotel 
table. 

“My  friend  asked  the  waiter  for  some  fish  and 
the  altruistic  schoolma’am  pushed  a  plate  of  scraps 
across  the  table  with  the  remark,  ‘This  is  good 
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enough  for  you  rebels.’  The  dear  lady  quietly  re¬ 
plied,  ^  We  rebels,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  us,  do 
not  otfer  our  leavings  to  others.’ 

have  no  doubt  the  altruistic  schoolma ’am  was 
a  heroine  to  those  who  heard  of  her  noble  self-sac¬ 
rifice  and  didn’t  know  the  ma’am. 

‘‘I  feel  about  this  kind  of  selfishness  like  Major 
Stanley  felt  about  duelling.  Mf  you  decline  a  chal¬ 
lenge  because  you  are  a  Christian,  it  is  heroism;  if 
you  decline  a  challenge  because  you  are  afraid  and 
base  it  on  church  membership,  you  are  beneath  the 
notice  of  a  dog.’  ” 

*^The  nice  little  man 
Would  work  and  would  plan 
For  others  with  all  his  might; 

Altruistic  ways 

Occupied  all  his  days 

And  he  prayed  to  himself  every  night. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 
HIS  LOVE  FOR  GEORGIA  LAND 

Nothing  caused  Mr.  Barrow  more  sorrow  than  to 
see  a  tract  of  Georgia  land  slip  away  from  its  Geor¬ 
gia  owners.  To  that  extent,  at  least,  he  was  provin¬ 
cial.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  land.  He 
wanted  it  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Georgians.  He 
welcomed  good  advice  from  any  source,  he  welcomed 
the  investment  of  outside  capital  in  industry,  he 
welcomed  new  citizens,  if  they  were  Americans.  He 
cared  little  about  seeking  industrial  population 
through  foreign  immigration,  though  he  had  many 
friends  among  foreigners  who  came  to  Georgia.  He 
gave  them  the  glad  hand  after  they  got  here  but  he 
didnT  seek  them  out. 

But  land — ^when  it  came  to  that  subject  he  had  a 
fixed  idea.  He  wanted  it  kept  for  Georgians  and 
their  children.  Running  through  all  of  his  addresses 
on  education,  agriculture,  forestry,  citizenship  are 
found  the  threads  of  this  argument. 

And  he  loved  Georgia  land  as  God  made  it.  When 
it  was  neglected  by  its  owners  and  allowed  to  wash 
into  great  gullies,  it  gave  him  pain.  His  whole  life 
was  characterized  by  protest  against  the  waste  of 
soil  and  timber  and  by  advocacy  of  everything  tend¬ 
ing  to  their  preservation.  He  saw  the  waste  and 
sought  to  stop  it  at  every  point. 

Another  great  Georgian,  Sidney  Lanier,  had  some¬ 
what  the  same  feeling,  and  Mr.  Barrow  was  fond  of 
quoting  lines  from  Lanier’s  poem  “Corn.” 
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hill!  Old  hill!  thou  gashed  and  hairy  Lear, 
Whom  the  divine  Cordelia  of  the  year, 

E^en  pitying  Spring,  will  vainly  strive  fto  cheer — 
King,  that  no  subject  man  nor  beast  may  own. 
Discrowned,  undaughtered  and  alone — 

Yet  shalhthe  great  God  turn  thy  fate. 

And  bring  thee  bach  into  thy  monarch  state 
Of  majesty  immaculate. 

Lo,  through  hot  waverings  of  the  August  morn. 
Thou  givest  from  thy  vast  sides  forlorn 
Visions  of  golden  treasuries  of  corn — 

Ripe  largesse  lingering  from  some  bolder  heart 
That  manfully  shall  take  thy  part 
And  tend  thee. 

And  defend  thee 

With  antique  sinew  and  with  modern  art.’^ 


Governor  George  R.  Gilmer  was  wont  to  say, 
‘‘Georgia  is  the  garden  spot  of  the  world  and  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  county  the  garden  spot  of  Georgia’^  and  Mr. 
Barrow  agreed  with  him  fully  and  without  reserva¬ 
tion. 

He  was  fond  of  quoting  Mr.  David  W.  McGregor, 
a  native  of  Scotland  residing  in  Athens,  who  de¬ 
clared  the  middle  Georgia  country  to  be  “the  poor 
man’s  paradise.” 

“May  we  not,”  said  Mr.  Barrow,  “consider  his 
remark  worthy  of  attention,  and  how  well  it  accords 
with  our  own  fond  thought!  Especially  is  this  true 
of  those  kindly  forces  of  nature  which  the  God  of 
Georgia  gives  to  her  children.  Rainfall,  climate, 
soil,  the  three  things  which  make  a  land,  or  mar  it, 
all  are  ideal  here.  Would  you  change  them?  I 
would  not.  No  wonder  every  farm  has  its  running 
stream,  every  hill  its  sheltering  shade,  every  valley 
its  white  oaks  and  poplars,  every  man  his  freedom 
and  opportunity  where  Nature  is  so  kind.” 

As  the  snows  of  winter  sifted  down  upon  his 
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head  and  the  allotted  years  of  man  had  been  reached, 
his  views  became  all  the  more  fixed. 

‘‘To  me  it  is  not  only  the  poor  man’s  paradise  but 
every  man’s.  I  have  been  riding  through  these  hills 
and  over  the  same  roads  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  for  every  one  of  the  fifty  years  the  lovely 
stretches  of  hills  and  valleys  have  grown  lovelier 
and  lovelier.  The  sky  line  of  the  rocky  hill  is  as 
blue  as  it  was  when  I  hunted  rabbits  over  it  as  a 
lad,  aye  bluer.  The  mill  dam  and  shoals  below  on 
Big  Creek  make  as  sweet  a  song  as  when  a  bare¬ 
foot  boy  I  caught  minnows  in  its  pool,  aye  sweeter, 
for  now  the  time  begins  to  come  into  view  when  I 
shall  see  the  blue  skyline  and  hear  the  sweet  song 
no  more. 

“The  wondrous  northern  sky  from  the  ‘Home 
House’  porch  grows  ever  more  wondrous,  for  now 
the  time  draws  nigh  when  I  shall  be  at  home  in  that 
wondrous  sky. 

“I  reckon  that  my  zeal  to  do  what  I  can  for  those 
who  are  to  follow  me,  my  anxiety  to,  advance  some¬ 
what  the  educational  work  of  the  state,  may  be  due, 
in  part  at  least,  to  my  longing  that  those  who  won 
the  land  from  the  wilderness  may  have  their  descend¬ 
ants  possess  it.  If  immigrants  are  to  come,  I  pray 
that  they  may  love  the  land  and  become  like  its  peo¬ 
ple. 

H  ‘  ‘  The  land  in  Georgia  has  been  built  up,  her  wealth 
is  wonderfully  increasing,  wonderfully,  and  we  now 
should  turn  our  thoughts  to  preparing  our  children 
to  hold  this  land.  We  do  not  want  history  to  repeat 
itself.  The  Indians  were  vigilant,  active,  brave, 
enduring,  but  they  were  ignorant,  and  better-equip¬ 
ped,  better  men  took  their  land.  Must  we  now  stand 
by  and  see  our  land  taken  from  us  in  the  bloodless 
war  which  is  being  waged  by  those  who  are  better- 
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equipped?  I  plead  for  the  land  and  the  children/^ 

Holding  these  views,  he  was  the  staunch  friend  of 
agricultural  education,  attended  many  agricultural 
meetings,  served  as  President  of  the  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural  Society,  kept  abreast  of  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  agricultural  implements  and  scientific 
methods. 

Speaking  of  the  agricultural  students,  he  said: 
“I  want  them  to  love  the  land,  love  and  be  proud 
of  the  people,  and  feel  that  the  straight  way  to 
Heaven  is  through  service  to  others. 

‘^To  love  the  land  and  improve  the  land;  to  love 
the  crop  and  improve  the  crop;  to  love  the  people 
and  serve  the  people — is  not  this  the  most  complete 
living?’’ 


CHAPTER  XLIX 


A  GEORGIA  NEGRO  CITIZEN 

Very  few  men  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
Southern  negro  than  David  C.  Barrow.  As  a  boy 
on  the  farm  he  knew  him  in  the  days  of  slavery  and 
observed  his  conduct  during  the  War  Between  the 
States.  As  a  young  man  he  knew  the  negro  as  he 
emerged  from  slavery  into  American  citizenship, 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  which  he  neces¬ 
sarily  could  not  fully  comprehend.  As  a  mature  man 
he  had  knowledge  of  the  negro  as  he  worked  his  way 
forward  in  his  new  surroundings.  As  an  old  man 
he  was  in  position  to  render  just  and  wise  judgment. 

Mr.  Barrow  placed  more  emphasis  on  character 
building  than  on  any  other  human  endeavor.  If  a 
man  would  build  up  a  good  character,  all  other  prob¬ 
lems  would  be  solved.  That  was  his  firm  convic¬ 
tion.  And  that  was  what  he  impressed  upon  all  the 
negroes  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  never 
for  a  moment  forgot  the  negro  who  was  willing  to 
behave  himself,  to  observe  the  law  of  the  land,  to  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  push.  He  could  for¬ 
give  much  in  a  man,  white  or  black,  who  measured 
up  to  the  high  standards  of  honesty  and  true  worth. 
In  his  dealings  with  his  negro  tenants  down  on  the 
farm  he  sought  at  all  times  to  make  them  better 
men  and  better  citizens.  And  he  succeeded  in  his 
undertakings  in  many  instances.  And  the  negroes 
loved  him  for  his  goodness,  his  kind  heart  and  his 
never-failing  interest  in  them.  Verily,  some  of  them 
would  have  gone  back  into  slavery  willingly  and 
gladly  had  he  advised  them  to  do  so. 

Once  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  ^‘A  Georgia  Negro 
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Citizen,”  in  which  he  discussed  the  problem  of  mak¬ 
ing  citizens  of  those  who  had  been  slaves  and  who 
had  suddenly  become  freemen,  black  people,  ignorant 
people,  many  of  whom  became  good  citizens  and 
useful  citizens  against  the  odds  of  race,  color  and 
ignorance. 

‘‘We  have  had  a  number  of  accounts  from  one 
person  and  another,”  said  he,  “about  the  making 
of  an  American  citizen.  The  story  has  usually  been 
of  some  foreign-born  man  who  came  to  the  United 
States  and  rose  to  prominence.  It  is  helpful  to  read 
such  a  story  because  it  seems  to  show  that  we  have 
something  to  offer  which  is  worth  while.  It  makes 
me  feel  that  our  melting-pot,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  it,  was  a  good  utensil.  Of  late  there  has  been 
some  questioning  about  the  effect  on  the  pot,  but 
this  is  aside  from  my  present  purpose  and  I  will 
not  dwell  on  it. 

“So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  account  of 
the  change  which  has  occurred  by  making  citizens  of 
a  large  number  of  individuals  who  were  American- 
born  and  who  suddenly  were  made  citizens  by  the 
result  of  a  war.” 

While  he  could  have  pointed  out  a  dozen  or  more 
negroes  who  had  developed  as  good  citizens  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  farms,  he  chose  to  tell  the  life  story 
of  one  negro  in  illustration  of  his  firm  belief  and 
actual  knowledge  that  negroes  could  develop  high 
character. 

“I  will  write  of  Henry  Stovall,  who  died  on  my 
land  after  having  lived  there  many  years.  The  man 
was  a  negro.  He  was  not  of  mixed  blood.  He  was 
a  slave  and  was  set  free  when  he  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old.  He  was  an  exceptional  man  in 
many  ways.  For  example,  he  was  very  tall  and  very 
heavy.  I  consider  him  as  a  type,  a  superior  indi¬ 
vidual  it  is  true,  but  typical  of  the  change  which 
freedom  made  in  many  individuals. 
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‘‘It  is  my  purpose  to  trace  his  life  from  the  time 
I  first  knew  him  until  his  death.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  bring  his  growth  in  citizenship  out  by  relating 
incidents  with  as  little  moralizing  as  possible.’’ 

And  then  followed  the  story  of  the  character  de¬ 
velopment  of  Henry  Stovall  through  a  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years. 

“At  the  time  when  my  story  begins,”  said  Chan¬ 
cellor  Barrow,  “my  brother  Pope  was  living  at 
Maxeys,  Georgia,  a  station  on  the  Georgia  Eailroad. 
As  well  as  I  can  place  it,  it  was  Christmas  time 
1869.  I  was  in  my  first  year  in  college. 

“Henry  was  working  in  a  phosphate  factory  at 
Maxeys,  and  he  came  up  to.  Athens  on  a  Christmas 
frolic.  My  brother  and  his  family  came  up  to  Ath¬ 
ens  for  a  visit  to  our  father  at  the  same  time. 

‘  ‘  Henry  got  drunk  on  his  frolic,  and  while  he  was 
in  a  drunken  sleep,  he  was  quite  thoroughly  robbed. 
Money,  overcoat,  coat,  boots  were  taken.  When  he 
woke  up  about  the  middle  of  the  morning,  he  was 
very  cold,  dead  broke,  scantily  clad  and  in  a  strange 
place. 

‘  ‘  By  chance  he  saw  my  brother  on  the  street,  went 
to  him  and  found  in  him  a  friend.  He  got  some 
money  and  clothes  and  went  back  to  Maxeys.  He 
went  to  my  brother  on  his  return  to  Maxeys  and 
hired  himself  to  him  to  repay  the  loan.  After  that 
he  lived  on  Barrow  land  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  may  have  taken  a  drink  at  times  thereafter,  but 
he  had  had  his  lesson  about  getting  drunk. 

“In  January  1871,  I  left  college  and  worked  on 
the  farm  for  my  brother,  who  had  moved  up  to  the 
plantation  where  we  had  been  born.  Henry  Stovall 
had  come  with  him  and  it  was  here  that  I  first  knew 
Henry.  Being  very  reliable,  he  did  the  work  around 
the  house,  which  we  call  ‘odd  jobs’  and  others  call 
‘chores.’ 

“There  is  one  story  about  Henry  while  he  was 
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living  with  my  brother  which  I  will  tell,  though  the 
incident  did  not  occur  until  after  I  had  left  the 
place.  Henry  had  in  the  meantime  married.  It 
was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  bring  the  freight  for  the 
plantation  from  the  railroad  station  which  was  about 
four  miles  from  the  house.  On  a  cold,  rainy  day  he 
went  for  the  freight  in  an  ox-cart,  carrying  with 
him  his  wife’s  umbrella,  and  Tom,  the  son  of  a 
woman  named  Sylvia.  You  see,  he  had  several  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  the  umbrella,  Tom,  the  freight  and 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  the  railroad  charges. 

“He  loaded  up  his  cart,  paid  the  freight  and  then 
visited  the  ‘grocery’  as  it  was  called.  It  was  after 
dark  when  he  reached  home.  He  walked  into  the 
kitchen  where  his  wife  and  several  colored  people, 
including  Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Tom,  were  waiting. 

“My  brother  heard  him  come  in  and  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  make  inquiries  about  the  trip.  Just  as 
he  came  in,  Henry  was  gravely  returning  his  wife’s 
umbrella.  ‘Now,  Sue,  here’s  yer  umbrel,  don’t  yer 
say  I  loss  it,  cause  here  it  is.  ’ 

“My  brother  asked  after  the  freight,  was  told  it 
was  out  in  the  cart,  and  Henry  handed  him  the  re¬ 
ceipted  freight  bill. 

“  ‘Where’s  the  change?’ 

“  ‘Mars  Pope,  I  ain’t  gwine  tell  yer  no  lie.  I 
spunt  dat  money.  I  ain’t  gwine  make  lak  I  lose  it, 
I  spunt  it.’ 

“  ‘Now,  Sue  don’t  say  I  loss  dat  umbrel,  cause  dar 
it  is.’ 

“  ‘Where’s  Tom?’  asked  Sylvia. 

“  ‘Silvy,  you  better  go  see  bout  Tom.  He  went  to 
sleep  an’  fell  off  de  cart  out  dere  in  de  lane  an’  de 
wheel  run  over  him.  I  speck  he  daid.’ 

“  ‘Now,  Sue,  don’t  you  say  I  loss — ’ 

“But  here  everybody  rushed  out  to  rescue  Tom, 
who  fortunately  was  only  struck  a  glancing  lick  on 
the  head  by  the  wheel. 
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think,  if  you  consider  Henry’s  muddled  con¬ 
dition,  I  must  admit  he  was  muddled,  this  story  is 
quite  characteristic.  He  could  be  depended  on  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  he  was  ready  to  give  an  account 
of  his  doings.  These  two  incidents  must  not  lead 
you  to  think  that  he  was  a  drunkard;  he  was  not. 
I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  him  drunk,  and  he  lived  on 
my  place  for*  more  than  forty  years  and  died  there. 
He  was  just  an  unformed  individual. 

^‘When  my  brother  gave  up  his  farming  venture 
and  went  back  to  the  practice  of  law,  Henry  went 
on  my  land  as  a  tenant.” 

Just  at  this  stage  in  Henry  Stovall’s  life,  he  began 
to  develop  along  a  line  that  was  entirely  new  to  him. 
He  began  to  develop  initiative,  to  learn  business 
methods.  Something  of  the  business  ability  and  re¬ 
liability  of  the  master  was  coming  into  evidence  in 
the  former  slave. 

‘‘He  gradually  grew  in  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  ’  ’  said  Chancellor  Barrow,  ‘  ‘  and  became  a  kind 
of  farm  manager  for  me,  as  my  teaching  duties  kept 
me  from  supervising  the  place  in  person.  He  kept 
the  place  supplied  with  tenants,  made  contracts,  saw 
that  the  rents  were  paid,  and  became  helpful  in  the 
carrying  on  of  the  business.” 

Then  came  into  the  negro’s  life  a  realization  that 
he  must  be  reliable  if  he  measured  up  to  his  duty. 
He  began  to  know  the  value  of  good  character,  as 
evidenced  by  this  incident  as  related  by  Chancellor 
Barrow. 

“I  do  not  remember  but  one  ‘cross,’  as  we  term 
it,  between  Henry  and  me,  and  that  was  my  fault.  ’  ’ 
[It  may  be  remarked  parenthetically  that  Henry 
must  have  developed  into  a  man  of  unusual  charac¬ 
ter  to  have  worked  for  a  man  forty  years  and  to 
have  merited  such  a  compliment.] 

“It  was  this  way.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  telling  him 
to  have  some  cotton  ginned  and  sent  up.  It  was 
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along  in  October  when  all  cotton  farmers  are  in  a 
tight  place  on  account  of  having  to  meet  notes. 

‘  ^  The  bank  and  I  waited  until  I  got  worried,  prob¬ 
ably  the  bank  was  worried  as  well.  Anyway,  after 
some  time  and  no  cotton  had  come,  I  wrote  another 
letter  and  I  fear  it  was  a  sharp  one.  Henry  had 
always  been  so  dependable,  I  could  not  understand 
it.  I  felt  that  the  country  was  lost  sure  enough  if  a 
man  like  Henry  was  ‘running’  cotton.  ‘Running’ 
cotton  was  not  infrequent,  indeed  it  was  quite  com^ 
mon,  but  this  man  was  not  to  be  suspected  of  doing 
such  a  thing. 

“The  next  day  the  janitor  came  up  (my  recita¬ 
tion  room  was  on  the  third  floor)  and  told  me  that 
Henry  Stovall  was  downstairs  and  wanted  to  see  me. 
He  said  Henry  was  sick  and  could  not  get  up  the 
stairs.  I  went  down  at  once  and  found  him  sitting 
on  the  steps.  He  was  sick,  indeed,  but  he  had  rid¬ 
den  in  a  buggy  sixteen  miles  to  tell  me  about  it.  1 
told  him  he  should  have  written,  but  he  said  he  saw 
from  my  letter  that  I  was  ‘crossed  up  with  him’  and 
he  thought  he  had  better  come  up  and  see  me. 

“I  went  with  him  and  helped  him  into  his  buggy 
and  sent  him  on  home.  As  far  as  I  can  remember 
that  was  the  only  ‘cross’  we  ever  had.  This  occur¬ 
rence  assured  me  that  his  liking  for  me  was  gen¬ 
uine  and  that  he  valued  his  character  for  reliabil¬ 
ity.” 

About  this  time  Henry  took  another  step  forward. 
He  had  built  up  a  character  and  people  all  around 
him  began  to  take  notice  of  that  fact.  Negroes  rec¬ 
ognize  character-building  even  though  they  may  not 
say  much  about  it,  and  Henry’s  neighbors  watched 
his  development. 

“Henry  began  to  impress  the  community  as  being 
a  reliable  man  and  a  forceful  individual.  I  found 
him  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  my  visits  in  charge 
of  a  large  force  of  hands  working  the  public  road. 
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None  of  the  road  hands  was  a  white  man.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  was  largely  made  up  of  colored  people  and 
the  few  white  men  subject  to  road  duty  had  sent 
mules  and  plows.  It  was  a  mark  of  confidence  to 
be  appointed  road  overseer,  it  required  judgment 
and  ability  to  control.  I  didn’t  know  Henry  had 
attained  to  this  distinction.  As  I  walked  up  towards 
the  group,  I  saw  him  giving  directions  and  having 
them  carried  out.  He  was  an  impressive  figure. 
His  great  height  and  size  seemed  to  suit  his  posi¬ 
tion.  I  merely  exchanged  a  few  words  with  him 
and  passed  on.  He  did  this  public  work  with  satis^ 
faction  and  with  modesty.” 

Henry  Stovall  had  now  reached  a  point  in  char¬ 
acter  development  where  he  began  to  think  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  society,  his  duty  to  promote 
peace  and  good  order,  and  to  this  phase  of  his  char¬ 
acter  Chancellor  Barrow  referred  when  he  said: 
‘^He  was  a  fiddler  in  his  young  days,  but  I  never 
heard  of  his  being  engaged  in  brawls.  He  gave  up 
this  acquirement,  or,  if  you  please,  this  accomplish¬ 
ment,  as  he  became  maturer,  playing  the  fiddle  being 
considered  the  extreme  of  vdckedness.  He  also  be¬ 
came  very  careful  in  his  talk,  especially  in  talking 
on  subjects  which  might  cause  trouble.  He  was  at 
times  outspoken  when  he  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  speak  plainly. 

had  a  habit  of  going  down  to  the  plantation 
on  the  train  and  walking  back  to  Athens.  This  in¬ 
volved  a  walk  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  and 
carried  me  well  into  the  night.  I  enjoyed  those 
walks. 

^‘At  one  time  I  seemed  to  have  aroused  somewhat 
of  criticism,  if  not  of  enmity,  in  the  discharge  of  a 
public  duty.  On  one  trip  during  the  period  of  mis¬ 
apprehension,  Henry  walked  about  a  mile  with  me 
on  my  way  home,  and  when  he  turned  back,  said: 
H  speck  you  better  give  up  these  trips.  I’m  feared 
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they  ain’t  safe.’  That  was  all  he  said,  except  to  add 
Ghere’s  talk  goin’  roun.’  I  mention  this  to  show 
how  circumspect  he  was  in  his  speech  as  he  grew 
older.  It  was  some  time  later  before  I  realized  that 
the  situation  was  as  unhappy  as  it  was.  I  think  that 
he  was  a  genuine  friend,  and  such  a  man  is  on  the 
road  to  citizenship.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  always  impressed  upon  the 
negroes  that  the  ownership  of  a  home  was  one  of 
the  greatest  things  in  the  world  for  any  good  citizen, 
and  as  Henry  Stovall  marched  on  in  the  development 
of  character,  he  became  a  landowner. 

have  encouraged  and  aided  a  number  of  ne¬ 
groes  to  buy  land,”  said  the  Chancellor.  ‘Hn  many 
cases  they  do  not  finally  pay  for  the  land  and  it 
goes  back  to  the  seller.  I  rather  think  this  is  to  be 
expected.  It  happens  with  a  good  many  white  peo¬ 
ple.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  in  only  one  case  for 
which  I  am  more  or  less  responsible,  was  the  colored 
individual  injured  in  character  by  becoming  a  land- 
owner.  He  took  his  riches  so  much  to  heart  that  he 
was  nicknamed  ‘Rocky feller.’ 

“I  sold  Henry  a  farm  of  nineteen  acres  at  $12.00 
per  acre.  It  took  him  twelve  years  to  pay  for  it, 
the  total  amount  being  $400.00,  but  all  that  time  he 
was  developing  character.  To  business  men  this 
may  seem  a  slow  process.  The  making  of  a  citizen 
cannot  be  accomplished  overnight.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  man  himself  must  make  the  citizen,  others 
can  only  watch  and  wait.” 

Henry  built  three  houses  on  his  land  and  two  of 
his  sons  and  one  son-in-law  lived  on  his  farm. 
Henry,  himself,  never  moved.  He  said,  “I’d  rather 
stay  at  home.  ’  ’ 

He  bought  an  automobile  when  he  had  reached  a 
considerable  age,  but  he  didn’t  mortgage  his  home 
to  get  it.  He  paid  for  it  out  of  money  he  had  saved. 

Concerning  the  family  life  of  this  negro  citizen. 
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Chancellor  Barrow  said:  ‘‘He  had  ideas  on  family 
life  that  were  patriarchal.  His  Hagar,  however,  was 
not  driven  into  the  wilderness.  By  his  aid  she  own¬ 
ed  and  lived  upon  her  own  little  farm.  I  have  seen 
little  Ishmael  waiting  on  his  Sarah,  who  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  having  him  in  her  home. 

“The  old  negro  came  at  last  to  the  end  of  lifers 
journey.  When  he  was  in  his  last  illness,  I  sat  by 
him  under  the  great  shadows.  He  had  all  the  com¬ 
posure  of  an  established  character. 

“This  incident  occurred,  not  in  my  presence,  but 
it  was  reliably  reported  to  me.  He  asked  for  his  in¬ 
surance  policies.  ‘Where  are  my  polish?’  Those 
around  him  did  not  understand.  After  he  had  made 
repeated  etforts  they  found  out  what  he  wanted  and 
the  policies  were  hunted  and  shown  to  him.  Though 
he  could  not  read,  he  recognized  the  papers  and 
cautioned  his  family  to  be  careful  with  them.  One 
of  those  watching  in  the  room  said,  ‘Here  he  dyin’ 
and  he’s  got  more  sense  dan  all  of  us  put  together.” 

“This  to  me  is  the  story  of  a  fine  death.  This  is 
the  last  word  and  that  word  was  full  of  concern  for 
those  he  left  behind.  Not  a  wail,  his  thought  was 
not  of  himself,  but  of  providing  for  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  rely  on  him.  Compare  it  in  all  its 
commonplace  surroundings  with  all  the  famous  say¬ 
ings  of  famous  men  and  tell  me  how  he  stood  the 
test. 

“I  think  that  a  man  who  calmly  passes  into  the 
great  beyond  with  his  last  thought  and  last  word 
for  those  who  are  dependent  on  him  shows  evidence 
of  fineness  of  character.  ‘Not  for  self  but  for  oth* 
ers’  seems  to  be  a  fine  password  for  the  dark  door. 

“Our  long  and  satisfactory  business  association 
had,  of  course,  placed  this  man  in  a  sure  place  in 
my  estimation.  The  consequences  that  followed  his 
death  raised  him  higher. 

“The  immediate  community  is  largely  made  up 
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of  negroes.  It  was  his  influence  and  his  authority 
that  kept  the  peace  in  that  community.  I  was  not 
fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  influence  until  rather 
recently,  and  it  came  about  in  this  way. 

negro  man  accused  a  young  negro  boy  of 
burning  his  barn.  When  the  case  came  up  for  trial 
it  was  postponed,  but  the  judge,  after  some  inves^ 
tigation,  let  the  boy  out  on  his  own  bond.  The 
judge  evidently  concluded  there  was  no  case. 

‘^My  partner,  who  looked  after  the  case,  made 
this  comment,  ‘There  wouldn’t  have  been  any  of 
this  foolishness  if  Henry  Stovall  had  been  living. 
He  would  have  stopped  it.’  Then  he  added:  ‘I 
hardly  know  a  man  that  is  more  missed  by  his  com¬ 
munity  than  Henry  Stovall.’ 

“This  is  the  evidence  on  which  I  base  my  claim 
for  good  citizenship  in  the  case  of  Henry  Stovall.” 


CHAPTER  L. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  HER  SONS 

When  the  alumni  of  The  University  of  Georgia 
undertook  to  raise  a  fund  of  one  million  dollars,  an 
undertaking  that  was  successful,  Chancellor  Bar- 
row  was  called  upon  to  write  a  number  of  articles 
for  use  in  the  campaign.  This  is  one  of  them : 

*  ^  There  was  once  a  kind  mother  who  had  two  sons 
and  one  of  them  was  named  Multi  and  one  of  them 
was  named  Pauci. 

‘‘This  mother  was  so  wise  and  good  that  she  was 
called  Alma  Mater. 

‘  ‘  She  taught  her  boys  many  wise  and  useful  rules. 
She  had  a  motto  as  so  many  of  her  day  had,  for  she 
belonged  to  an  ancient  and  honorable  family. 

“Her  motto  was  this,  ^et  docere  et  rerum  exquir- 
ere  causas/  and  the  mother  tried  to  live  up  to  the 
motto  in  teaching  her  children  the  rule  and  precepts 
by  which  they  would  succeed  in  life. 

“Now  Multi  and  Pauci  had  gone  out  from  home 
and  were  prospering  in  the  work  which  had  come 
to  them. 

“It  chanced  that  the  number  of  children  at  home 
had  greatly  increased,  and  Alma  Mater  was  put  to 
all  kinds  of  economies  and  shifts  in  order  to  provide 
lodging  and  food  and  teachers,  for  Alma  Mater 
insisted  on  having  her  boys  taught.  And  she  was 
very  sad  when  she  saw  how  much  was  needed. 

“So  Pauci  said  to  Multi,  ‘We  were  greatly  profited 
by  the  instruction  of  Alma  Mater  and  our  life  at  the 
old  home  was  very  joyous.’  ‘Indeed,’  said  Multi, 
‘it  was  most  happy.’ 

“  ‘Still  o’er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes,’  add- 
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ed  Multi,  being  somewhat  poetic  in  his  tempera¬ 
ment. 

‘‘Now  Pauci  was  one  of  the  men  who  believe  in 
helping  the  mother  with  her  many  children  in  her 
time  of  need. 

“  ‘Well,’  said  Pauci,  ‘I  am  going  to  send  some¬ 
what  to  the  old  home,  though  it  be  some  denial  of 
self  to  do  so.’  And  he  did. 

“Now  this  Multi  was  a  good  man  and  useful  cit¬ 
izen,  but  the  word  denial  made  him  think. 

“Note:  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  tell  you  later 
of  the  result  of  Multi’s  reflections.” 


CHAPTER  LI 


RUTH 

In  1903,  Chancellor  Barrow  delivered  the  com¬ 
mencement  address  at  Brenau  College,  Gainesville, 
Georgia.  It  was  a  heart-to-heart  talk  to  the  young- 
women  of  that  institution,  representatives  of  homes 
of  culture  and  refinement,  young  women  whose  im¬ 
press  would  be  left  upon  the  customs,  habits,  con¬ 
duct  and  achievements  of  the  people  of  many  com¬ 
munities. 

He  chose  as  his  subject  ^‘Ruth,’^  and  in  his  own 
inimitable  way  applied  the  lessons  from  that  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  problems  that  confront  womanhood  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

Naomi  and  Ruth  stood  on  the  slopes  of  Moab  and 
looked  across  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  hills  of  Judea. 
To  Naomi  it  was  a  glance  back  to  the  home  of  her 
people,  for  she  was  the  widow  of  Elimelech ;  to  Ruth 
it  was  a  land  of  strange  people  and  strange  customs. 
The  elder  woman  insisted  that  the  younger  stay 
behind  among  her  own  people,  but  Ruth  said :  ‘  ‘  En¬ 
treat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  follow¬ 
ing  after  thee;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go, 
and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge;  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.  So  they 
went  out  of  Moab  to  Bethlehem  at  the  time  of  the 
barley  harvest.’’ 

‘^Now  the  serious  business  of  life  was  before 
them,”  said  Chancellor  Barrow,  ‘^and  young  Ruth 
sets  out  to  earn  her  living  and  that  of  her  mother- 
in-law.  How  meagre  her  equipment,  how  strange 
her  surroundings,  this  daughter  of  Moab  in  the  land 
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of  the  Jews.  Yet  life  must  go  on  and  she  was  stead¬ 
fast  of  mind,  young  and  full  of  courage — and  she 
is  said  to  have  been  a  golden-haired  beauty,  but  of 
this  last  item  I  offer  no  proof.’’ 

A  comparison  of  the  equipment  of  Euth  with  that 
of  the  modern  girl  was  made  by  the  speaker,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  their  environments  also.  ^‘You  go  with 
the  equipment  of  a  modern  education,”  said  Chan¬ 
cellor  Barrow,  ‘‘she  had  only  the  simple  training  of 
a  Moabitish  home,  supplemented  by  the  lofty  ideal¬ 
ism  of  her  Jewish  mother-in-law’s  youth.  You  go 
to  homes  where  plenty  surrounds  and  loving  friends 
welcome;  she  went  to  alien  surroundings  and  dire 
poverty.  The  windows  of  your  souls  have  been 
opened  by  your  education,  the  harmony  of  life  un¬ 
folded  to  you.  You  are  burnished  gold,  indeed,  pol¬ 
ished  with  twentieth  century  skill.  You  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  measure  up.  You  will  be  watched  and 
questioned,  as  the  natives  of  the  old-time  Bethle¬ 
hem  watched  and  questioned  Euth.  Yet  with  all 
our  advance  in  knowledge,  there  are  certain  world- 
old  rules  of  success,  and  perhaps  we  may  learn  from 
this  old-time  idyl,  this  story  of  the  ancestors  of 
David  and  of  Jesus,  somewhat  of  value,  even  after 
more  than  three  milleniums.” 

So  Euth  went  to  work  gleaning  in  the  barley  fields, 
but  she  was  not  above  work,  even  if  it  was  poor  work 
that  was  offered  her.  Thus  she  came  to  work  in 
the  field  of  Boaz,  who  was  of  the  kindred  of  Elim- 
elech.  And  Boaz  leaves  orders  that  the  reapers 
leave  some  handsful  of  barley  for  Euth  to  glean. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  she  goes  to  Naomi  and  with 
pride  shows  the  ephah  of  barley. 

Then,  as  hq  was  wont  to  do  in  all  of  his  lectures. 
Chancellor  Barrow  drove  home  the  lesson. 

“Simple  story  of  hard  work,  you  say?  Not  at 
all.  Character  sketch  of  a  splendid  soul.  Note  how 
with  her  steadfast  nature  she  wrought  steadily 
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through  the  long  day  and  beat  out  and  bore  home 
her  rich  gleanings.  This  steadfastness  of  purpose 
is  too  rare  to  be  lightly  regarded. 

‘‘What  made  Washington  and  our  ancestors  stand 
seven  years  of  hardship  f  Steadfast  purpose.  What 
made  the  heroes  of  the  sixties  endure  four  years  of 
modern  warfare?  Steadfast  purpose.  But  I  need 
not  go  beyond  this  class.  I  dare  say  the  rewards 
have  come  in  greatest  measure  to  those  of  you  who 
have  been  steadfastly-minded.  It  is  the  rich  gift  of 
steadfast  character  which  wins  the  rewards  of  life.  ’  ^ 

Attention  was  called  to  Ruth’s  confiding  to  Boaz 
that  she  was  a  stranger  and  not  like  his  damsels. 
In  other  words  she  approached  her  new  situation 
cautiously,  she  showed  her  loneliness  in  an  alien 
land. 

“Was  she  not  full  of  tact?”  asked  Chancellor 
Barrow.  “Note  the  appeal  in  her  allusion  to  her 
being  a  stranger.  I  do  like  to  see  people  show  tact. 
Some  people  think  it  dishonest  to  drive  a  wedge 
with  edge  in  the  wood.  I  do  not.  I  think  much 
rudeness  is  paraded  under  the  claim  of  honesty, 
and  that  much  stupidity  is  sought  to  be  covered  with 
a  cloak  which  calls  itself  honesty.  It  is  a  woman’s 
place  to  be  tactful,  and  by  her  grace  and  skill  to 
make  the  atfairs  of  life  go  smooth  and  cause  pleas¬ 
ure  and  happiness.” 

One  move  after  another  in  the  life  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  daughter  of  Moab  was  held  up  for  praise  and 
emulation  as  Chancellor  Barrow  proceeded  with  his 
address. 

“How  modest  she  was  withal!  Toward  her,  we 
are  told,  the  rude  laborers  had  been  polite,  for  she 
bore  herself  with  such  reserve  as  to  cause  them  to 
respect  her.  Some  girls  are  always  safe.  They 
invite  no  rude,  familiar  approach.” 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  quality  of  giving 
color  to  life,  the  quality  of  awakening  interest  in 
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one’s  undertakings,  no  matter  how  commonplace 
the  deed  may  be.  ‘  ‘  Opportunity  lies  in  the  spirit  in 
which  we  do  things,”  said  the  Chancellor.  “No  re¬ 
pining  spirit  had  Euth,  no  wailing  for  opportunity. 
She  made  the  dull,  monotonous  task  of  picking  up 
barley  straws  seem  splendid  by  the  interest  she 
gave,  the  high-spirited  style  in  which  she  undertook 
the  work.  Opportunity  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  doer 
more  than  in  the  thing  that  is  being  done.  Color, 
give  color  to  life  by  gleaning  in  a  high-spirited 
way.  ’  ’ 

Chancellor  Barrow  pointed  out  another  lesson 
when  he  said:  “Wagner,  the  author  of  the  simple 
life,  has  written  a  book  which  he  calls  Vaillance — 
courage.  In  his  chapter  on  Work  he  says:  ‘There 
are  certain  cathedrals  whose  windows  from  without 
look  dull  and  unattractive,  but  go  within  and  all  the 
beauty  which  the  great  artists  can  give  comes  forth 
in  the  pictures  on  the  windows.  They  charm  us  with 
their  color  and  their  beauty.  And  thus  it  is  with 
work.  Some  people,  perhaps  most  of  us,  look  on 
our  work  from  without  and  it  is  dull  and  unattrac¬ 
tive.  Some  enter  into  their  work  and  see  its  beauty.  ’ 
Now  Euth  was  one  of  those  people  who  entered  into 
her  work  and  saw  it  from  within.  She  saw  the  won¬ 
derful  paintings  on  the  windows.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  pointed  out  to  his  hearers 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  heredity,  showing  how 
in  David,  the  great-grandson  of  Euth,  was  found 
this  same  quality,  how  as  a  shepherd  lad,  alone  on 
the  Judean  hills,  he  used  his  time  to  acquire  such 
skill  with  sling  and  harp  that  he  conquered  Groliath 
with  one  and  charmed  the  evil  spirit  out  of  Saul 
with  the  other.  “I  repeat,  young  ladies,  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  gleaner.” 

And  then  came  the  story  of  some  match-making, 
engineered  by  Euth’s  mother-in-law  with  her  rela¬ 
tive,  Boaz.  “One  thing  I  like  about  this  story,”  said 
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Chancellor  Barrow,  the  fact  that  it  places  the 
mother-in-law  in  her  true  light.  She  gets  her  just 
dues  here.  No  memory  is  dearer  to  me  than  that 
of  my  mother-in-law.  My  own  mother  died  before 
I  can  remember,  and  the  only  mother  I  have  known 
was  this  sweetest  of  all  characters,  most  patient  and 
most  kind.” 

And  then  Chancellor  Barrow  drew  the  picture  of 
the  home-life  of  Buth,  a  life  in  which  the  flowers 
bloomed  again  as  she  cared  for  her  household  and 
the  little  Obed,  who  later  was  to  be  the  grandfather 
of  David. 

am  glad  this  idyl  is  given  us,”  said  the  Chan¬ 
cellor.  ‘  ^  Not  only  is  it  valuable  as  a  character  study^ 
but  it  stresses  the  value  of  the  home.  If  I  do  not 
weary  you,  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  views  on 
homes.  They  will  be  my  own  conclusions,  the  every¬ 
day  thoughts  of  an  every-day  man. 

‘Mn  some  important  particulars  the  education  ot 
the  home  is  the  most  valuable  which  we  receive,  or 
the  most  harmful.  I  fear  we  are  growing  away 
from  a  proper  appreciation  of  home  life.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  home  made  beautiful 
and  hygienic — but  we  need  to  make  it  spiritual.  Not 
merely  a  pleasant  place  to  the  artistic  eye,  and  sci¬ 
entifically  safe  by  the  physician’s  test,  but  a  place 
where  the  heart  finds  rest  above  all,  this  is  our  de¬ 
sire.  Upon  no  subject,  young  ladies,  could  I  talk 
to  you  which  is  more  important  than  home-making. 

‘Mn  my  young  days,  people  believed  most  of  all 
that  home  life  was  worthwhile,  more  worthwhile 
than  any  advantage  of  gain  or  ease  which  could  be 
offered  for  giving  up  one’s  home.  They  were  willing 
to  endure  a  great  deal  in  order  to  have  a  home. 
Those  old-time  people  were  right.  Home  life  is 
worthwhile.  It  is  worth  paying  for.  Pay  for  it, 
however,  by  plain  living  and  not  by  borrowing 
money.  ’  ’ 

Chancellor  Barrow  presented  another  feature  in 
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the  old-time  civilization,  the  idea  that  prevailed  back 
there  that  the  home  was  to  be  protected.  That  idea 
came  from  our  English  ancestors,  who  believed  that 
a  man’s  home  was  his  castle.  People  were  careful 
of  who  became  intimate  in  their  homes.  He  referred 
to  the  old-time  hospitality  in  the  South,  but  he  said 
that  a  stranger  was  not  taken  into  a  home  on  the 
basis  of  intimacy  without  showing  his  credentials 
and  proving  his  worth. 

Then,  too,  back  in  those  days,  there  seemed  to  be 
government  in  the  home.  ^Ht  was  understood,” 
said  Chancellor  Barrow,  ^^that  authority  was  rec^ 
ognized.  How  else  can  you  have  a  home?  How  else 
can  you  have  any  solid  organization?  If  you  ha''^e 
never  heard  Mrs.  Weden’s  ‘Old  Miss,’  it  is  worch 
while  to  hear  it,  if  you  have  heard  it,  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  it  again.” 

OLD  MISS 

*^You  never  knowed  Ole  Miss,  you  say? 

Well  dat^s  a  pity  shore; 

De  sort  of  quality  she  wuz 
Is  gone — to  come  no  more. 

Her  gracious  word  wuz  like  a  Queen^s, 

So  kine  an^  yit  so  strong; 

We  all  kep*  time  to  her  soft  speech 
Like  mar  chin’  to  a  song. 

A  nigger  didn’t  dare  to  die 
Nor  marry  on  our  place 
Widout  she  give  her  hlessin’  an’ 

Her  ’pinion  on  de  case. 

She  knowed  more  dan  de  doctors,  case 
God  told  her  what  to  give; 

She  knowed  more  dan  de  preachers,  case 
God  told  her  how  to  live. 

Hat  ole  plantation,  hit  was  run 
On  ’rangements  ’hout  like  dis; 

De  place  hit  h ’longed  to  Master,  hut 
Ole  Master  h ’longed  to  Miss.” 
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believe  if  I  were  called  on  to  state  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  old  home,  I  would  say  the  rule 
of  woman.  Where  a  woman  ^s  heart  is  she  is  going 
to  have  her  way.  How  fine,  when  a  woman’s  heart 
is  in  her  home,  because  the  home  is  the  mainspring 
of  our  civilization.  Break  the  home  and  not  much 
is  left.  Put  your  hearts  in  your  homes,  young  ladies, 
rule  in  your  homes,  and  make  them  the  ideal  old 
homes.  Southern  homes.  Make  your  homes  religious 
units.  Let  a  reverent  spirit  hover  over  them.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  took  occasion  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  influences  tending  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  home.  He  thought  economic  conditions  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  not  so  much  as  many 
think. 

^‘Our  educational  leaders  are  talking  about  the 
community  centers.  Community  is  a  great  word 
with  us  nowadays.  I  talk  this,  too,  as  much  as  any 
of  them  who  are  not  paid  to  talk  it.  The  society  cir¬ 
cle  of  one  sort  and  another  seems  to  have  an  ex¬ 
traneous  influence  as  far  as  home  is  concerned,  seems 
to  have  a  tendency  toward  pulling  people  away  from 
home. 

‘‘I  recognize  the  ‘gang’  (I  use  the  word  as  a  pseu¬ 
do-psychologist)  as  a  natural  element  group,  but  I 
do  not  wish  the  ‘gang’  to  infringe  on  the  family 
group.  The  club  life  of  the  day  has  done  much  to 
alienate  our  affections  for  the  home  and  perhaps  has 
harmed  the  home  as  much  as  the  change  in  economic 
conditions. 

“Many  people  are  so  busy  with  social  centers, 
with  community  betterment,  that  the  home  center, 
the  betterment  of  the  home,  is  less  dominant  in 
thought.  What  wonder  that  the  home  is  invaded 
when  the  guardian  of  that  home  is  standing  sentinel 
at  some  outpost. 

“Now  the  club  man  is  just  as  bad  as  and  maybe 
worse  than  the  club  woman.  Nor  am  I  concerned 
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about  the  clubs  except  in  so  far  as  they  exert  alien¬ 
ating  influences  on  homes.  I  am  not  concerned  about 
men  without  homes  having  clubs,  nor  women  without 
homes  having  clubs — let  the  ‘gang’  instinct  work 
its  way  on  unmarried  people.  It  is  not  that  I  value 
gangs  less  but  that  I  value  homes  more.  We  really 
cannot  afford  to  weaken  the  most  potent  sociological 
asset  for  good,  the  family,  by  permitting  other 
worthy  units  to  injure  it.” 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  to  say  this  about 
club  life.  Chancellor  Barrow  had  to  admit  that  he 
had  taken  part  in  promoting  clubs,  the  Boys’  Corn 
Clubs  and  Grirls’  Canning  Clubs,  and  he  said  he 
would  agree  to  any  club  that  didn ’t  alienate  from  the 
home.  He  also  said  that  he  felt  constrained  to  place 
the  progress  and  accomplishments  of  the  Ladies’ 
Memorial  Association  as  equal  to  any  human  influ¬ 
ence. 

“From  the  time,  1900  years  ago,  when  Jesus  de^ 
dared  the  freedom  of  woman,  women  have  been 
growing  in  intelligence  and  power.  In  this  day  of 
higher  education  for  women,  they  are  ever  growing 
and  increasing  in  power.  Will  it  not  be  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  world  if  women,  as  they  grow  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  power,  turn  away  from  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem,  and  ape  the  baser  and  roughter  duties  of  men, 
leaving  the  home  to  break  and  waste  while  they 
seek  to  do  man’s  work?  Let  me  beg  you  not  to  lose 
vision,  not  to  belittle  your  own  problem.  Turn  your 
thoughts  to  home  building,  not  house  building.  Let 
our  land  be  more  than  ever  a  land  of  homes,  safer 
homes,  stronger  homes,  sweeter  homes,  more  cul¬ 
tured  homes,  better  homes.  If  you  do  this,  you  will 
make  our  land  safer,  stronger,  sweeter,  better. 

“Is  not  the  cause  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of 
the  highest  culture?  Would  not  Jesus  approve  and 
consider  that  He  had  not  freed  you  in  vain?  I  think 
so.” 


CHAPTER  LII 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

In  1920  Chancellor  Barrow  wrote  an  article  on 
‘‘How  Colleges  Can  Prepare  to  Aid  in  Law  En¬ 
forcement.’’  It  was  a  plain  statement  of  convic¬ 
tions  that  were  deep-rooted  in  him. 

He  insisted  that  law  enforcement  depended  on 
having  the  people  believe  in  three  truths:  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  the  law,  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and 

our  dependence  on  the  law. 

“If  by  any  circumstance  or  influence,  a  law  is 
made  which  the  majority  of  citizens  consider  un¬ 
wise,  a  situation  will  be  brought  about  which  is 
almost  sure  to  produce  trouble.  There  is  one  of  two 
things  to  be  done  in  this  case — either  the  majority 
should  be  convinced  that  the  law  is  a  good  law  or 
else  the  law  should  be  repealed.  It  is  hard  to  en¬ 
force  legislation  which  does  not  express  the  will^  of 
the  people.  Law  is  presumed  to  be  the  expression 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  and  is  a  reasonable 
rule  of  conduct.  It  follows  that  the  reasonable  thing 

to  do  is  to  uphold  the  law.” 

He  had  little  patience  with  one  who  disobeyed 
the  law.  He  regarded  all  men  as  subjects  of  the 
law  and  considered  a  citizen  who  defied  the  law  as 
a  disloyal  citizen.  He  urged  everybody  to  refrain 
from  minor  infractions  of  the  law,  that  practice 
leading  directly  into  infractions  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  “Respect  for  law,  acknowledgment  that 
the  law  must  be  supreme,  is  the  test  of  loyalty  in 
our  country.  To  the  extent  that  an  individual  is  a 
law-breaker,  to  that  extent  is  the  individual  a  dis¬ 
loyal  citizen.”  That  is  the  way  he  felt  about  up- 
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holding  the  majesty  of  the  law.  ‘  ^  If  a  law  is  passed 
which  you  do  not  like/^  said  he,  ‘‘the  only  loyal 
thing  that  you  can  do  is  to  seek  in  an  open  and  reg¬ 
ular  way  to  have  it  repealed.’^ 

He  was  convinced  that  all  people  are  dependent 
upon  the  law  and  he  constantly  taught  and  urged 
the  most  rigid  observance  of  the  law,  showing  that 
the  possession  of  home,  happiness  and  security  de¬ 
pends  on  such  enforcement. 

Touching  mob  violence,  he  said:  “Where  will  it 
end?  It  is  not  the  protection  of  the  vile  criminal 
which  makes  us  regard  mob  violence  so  seriously, 
it  is  the  protection  of  the  law.  We  feel  that  the 
safety  of  society  is  threatened  when  the  law  is  tram¬ 
pled  underfoot.’’ 

Touching  the  question  of  college  boys  observing 
the  law,  he  said :  ‘  ‘  They  have  exceptional  duties  and 
obligations.  More  than  others  they  should  revere 
the  law,  uphold  its  majesty  and  by  the  law  maintain 
their  rights.” 


CHAPTER  LIII 
THE  OPEN  SALOON 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  throughout  his  life  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  temperance.  He  knew  by  long  observation 
of  young  and  old,  black  and  white,  the  evils  of  strong 
drink.  He  was  opposed  at  all  times  to  the  open 
saloon,  considering  it  one  of  the  giant  evils  of  his 
day. 

In  a  few  lines  he  set  down  his  opinion  of  the  open 
saloon.  Here  is  what  he  had  to  say : 

‘  ‘  The  saloon  is  an  invitation  to  a  practice  of  drink¬ 
ing,  which  leads  to  a  habit  of  drinking,  which  leads 
to  a  disease  of  drinking,  which  ends  in  a  wreck. 

“The  open  saloon,  no  matter  if  the  drink  is  mild, 
is  habit-forming.  Soon  the  mild  drink  will  not  be 
sufficient. 

“I  would  join  in  the  effort  to  stop  the  waste  that 
is  caused  by  the  open  saloon.  It  wastes  money,  it 
wastes  time,  it  weakens  the  body,  it  weakens  the 
vdll,  it  wastes  life.  In  the  name  of  prosperity,  neighs 
borliness,  love  for  our  fellow-man,  let’s  shut  the 
door  of  temptation  now  open  to  His  children. 

“Some  thirty  years  ago  I  stood  with  an  old  man, 
a  sexton  of  a  cemetery.  He  knew  the  histories  of 
many  of  the  sleepers  in  the  silent  city  under  his 
care.  He  pointed  out  one  after  pother  a  number 
of  graves  nearby  and  told  me  of  lives  that  had  been 
cut  off  by  drink.  It  was  a  great  temperance  lesson 
and  made  a  profound  impression  on  me. 

“Better  let  it  alone.  It  never  has  bep  safe,  and 
now  it  is  doubly  dangerous.  Better  let  it  alone. 
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CHAPTER  LIV 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  CHARTER 

The  University  of  Georgia  is  the  oldest  chartered 
state  university  in  the  United  States,  its  charter 
having  been  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia 
in  January,  1785.  Therefore,  to  the  author  of  that 
charter,  Abraham  Baldwin,  must  go  the  credit  of 
having  first  presented  with  legislative  sanction  the 
plan  for  state  support  of  university  education  in 
this  country. 

Baldwin  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  grad- 
uate  of  Yale  University.  He  served  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  and,  after  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  had  been  established,  he  located  in  Savam 
nah,  Georgia,  and  in  a  very  short  time  became  one 
of  the  dominant  figures  in  the  youngest  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  states.  He  was  sent  to  the  legislature  of  Geor¬ 
gia  where  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  its  ablest 
members.  Later  on  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
framing  of  the  federal  constitution  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  served  Georgia  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

While  a  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature  he  in¬ 
troduced  a  measure  that  became  a  law  in  January 
1785.  It  was  the  charter  of  The  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia. 

Chancellor  Barrow  quotes  Dr.  Willis  H.  Bocock, 
a  scholar  of  wide  learning,  as  saying  that  the  first 
sentence  of  this  charter  is  among  the  five  or  six 
great  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  adds 
that  he  never  read  the  charter  without  having  the 
feeling  of  being  uplifted.  The  preamble  to  the  char¬ 
ter,  in  which  Baldwin  gave  briefly  the  general  ideas 
underlying  his  plan  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  Georgia,  is  as  follows : 
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''As  it  is  the  distinguishing  happiness  of  free 
government  that  civil  order  should  be  the  result  of 
choice  and  not  necessity,  and  the  common  wishes  of 
the  people  become  the  law  of  the  land,  their  public 
prosperity,  and  even  existence,  very  much  depends 
upon  suitably  forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their 
citizens.  WTiere  the  minds  of  people  in  general  are 
viciously  disposed  and  unprincipled  and  their  con¬ 
duct  disorderly,  a  free  government  mil  be  attended 
with  greater  confusions  and  with  evils  more  horrid 
than  the  wild,  uncultivated  state  of  nature ;  it  can 
only  be  happy  where  the  public  principles  and  opin¬ 
ions  are  properly  directed  and  their  manners  regu¬ 
lated.  This  is  an  influence  beyond  the  stretch  of 
laws  and  punishments,  and  can  be  claimed  only  by 
religion  and  education. 

"It  should  therefore  be  among  the  first  ob^jects 
of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to 
encourage  and  support  the  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the 
forming  hand  of  society,  that  by  instruction  they 
may  be  moulded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good  or¬ 
der.  Sending  them  abroad  to  other  countries  for 
their  education  will  not  answer  these  purposes ;  it 
is  too  humiliating  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ignor¬ 
ance  or  inferiority  of  our  own,  and  will  always  be 
the  cause  of  so  great  foreign  attachments  that  upon 
principles  of  policy  it  is  not  admissible. 

"This  country,  in  the  times  of  our  common  dan¬ 
ger  and  distress,  found  such  security  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  abilities  which  wise  regulations  had  before 
established  in  the  minds  of  our  countrymen,  that  our 
present  happiness,  joined  to  the  pleasing  prospects, 
should  conspire  to  make  us  feel  ourselves  under  the 
strongest  obligation  to  form  the  youth,  the  rising 
hope  of  our  land,  to  render  the  like  glorious  and  es¬ 
sential  services  to  our  country.’’ 


CHAPTER  LV 


SOME  OF  HIS  SAYINGS 

Chancellor  Barrow  had  a  way  of  crowding  into 
a  few  words  a  great  deal  of  wisdom.  Here  are  some 
of  his  pithy  sayings: 

‘‘The  wise  person  does  not  ask  how  soon  can  I 
finish  my  education,  but  how  long  may  I  continue  to 
grow.  ’  ’ 

“The  slothful  man  sayeth,  ‘The  boll  weevil  is 
abroad,  what^s  the  useF  But  the  diligent  scatter- 
eth  calcium  arsenate  betimes.’^ 

“In  my  opinion  it  is  economically  unwise  and 
morally  wrong  to  drive  negro  citizens  from  their 
homes.’’ 

“The  young  ladies’  finishing  school  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  I  was  fond  of  the  finishing  school  but  I 
kiss  it  goodbye.  The  women  know  this  changed  con¬ 
dition  better  than  the  teachers  know  it.  There  must 
come  adjustments  and  they  will  come.” 

“I  am  not  a  socialist.  I  realize,  however,  that 
there  are  some  things  which  the  country  should  do. 
First,  the!  country  must  educate  its  people,  for  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  life-preserver  in  a  democracy.  Next, 
I  think  the  country  should  look  after  the  health  of 
its  people,  prevention  of  disease,  care  for  the  sick, 
relief  for  the  suffering.” 

“A  brave  and  patient  teacher  may  feel  sorrow  for 
a  child  who  is  guilty  of  wrong-doing,  but  not  anger. 
Let  us  reserve  anger  for  our  equals  in  age  and  ex¬ 
perience.” 

“I  would  rather  feel  that  I  had  been  of  service 
to  the  children  of  Georgia  than  to  hold  any  office 
on  earth.” 
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‘‘These  Confederate  monuments  come  nearer  mak¬ 
ing  me  hold  my  head  high  than  anything  I  know.’" 

“I  dearly  love  the  old-time  spirit  of  individual 
independence.  I  can  stand  an  amount  of  eccentric^ 
ity  along  this  line  more  than  almost  any  other.” 

“I  know  the  state  is  poorer,  because  the  ultimate 
ownership  of  a  Georgia  home  is  in  Detroit.  This  is 
not  a  tirade  against  automobiles,  but  it  is  a  plea  for 
an  economy  that  will  make  Georgia  independent.” 

“The  human  skull  is  the  most  secure  of  all  safety 
deposit  boxes.  Money  put  into  brain  is  not  affected 
by  the  price  of  cotton,  by  financial  panic,  or  even  by 
a  late  frost.  I  have  lost  money  by  all  of  these  and 
by  other  causes,  but  none  of  them  has  affected  my 
store  of  knowledge,  which  the  old-time  copy  book 
informed  me  was  power.” 

“Grown  people  who  would  not  risk  the  judgment 
of  a  child  in  buying  a  calico  dress,  do  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  judgment  of  the  child  on  a  teacher.” 

“When  Adam  made  a  failure  as  a  gentleman  of 
leisure,  the  Lord  very  wisely  put  him  to  work.” 

“Miriam  saved  her  people,  saved  the  life  of  a  great 
future  leader,  the  deliverer  of  her  race,  while  she 
was  minding  off  the  alligators.” 


CHAPTER  LVI 


HIS  LAST  DAYS 

A  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  World  War^ 
Chancellor  Barrow  became  convinced  that  he  should 
give  up  his  office.  He  had  passed  the  seventieth 
milepost,  felt  the  weight  of  years  upon  him  and  be^ 
lieved  that  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Unh 
versity  should  pass  into  younger  and  more  vigorous 
hands.  He  made  known  his  wishes  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  but  that  body  was  unwilling  to  accept  his 
resignation.  The  members  of  his  Faculty  did  not 
wish  him  to  retire  and  the  student  body  urged  the 
trustees  not  to  allow  him  to  give  up  his  position. 

In  spite  of  declining  health  he  continued  at  the 
helm.  His  health  became  more  and  more  impaired 
as  the  months  slipped  by,  until  finally  in  June  1925 
the  trustees  with  great  regret  were  forced  to  yield 
to  his  wishes  and  release  him  from  the  duties  of  the 
chancellorship. 

It  pleased  him  very  much  that  Dean  Charles  M. 
Snelling  was  named  as  Acting  Chancellor  at  that 
time.  There  had  existed  between  them  for  more 
than  thirty-four  years  a  close  and  beautiful  friend¬ 
ship,  and  when  he  came  to  relinquish  his  executive 
duties,  he  could  not  have  been  better  pleased  than 
to  witness  their  transfer  to  Dr.  Snelling.  This 
pleasure  was  increased  a  year  later  when  Dr.  Snell¬ 
ing  was  elected  Chancellor. 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  made  Chancellor  Emer¬ 
itus  for  life,  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with 
such  duties  as  the  Chancellor  might  assign  to  him, 
for  he  abhorred  a  life  of  inactivity  and  could  not 
have  borne  easily  a  life  of  enforced  idleness. 
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He  was  requested  to  continue  his  supervision  of 
the  reli^ous  exercises  at  the  chapel,  and  it  was  fit¬ 
ting  that  his  long  and  useful  life  should  be  rounded 
out  in  that  service  that  was  so  dear  to  him. 

He  took  up  his  office  in  the  old  room  where  he 
had  served  so  many  years  as  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  each  day  was  at  the  same  old  desk  at 
which  he  sat  during  the  years  of  his  young  man¬ 
hood.  There  his  friends  came  to  chat  with  him  and 
students  called  to  gather  inspiration  and  advice. 

And  then  came  the  time  when  he  was  absent  from 
his  accustomed  place,  when  the  sands  in  the  hour¬ 
glass  of  life  were  slowly  running  out.  At  his  home 
on  Bearing  Street  he  lingered  through  the  passing 
weeks  until  January  11,  1929,  when  at  the  coming 
of  the  twilight  hour,  ‘‘God's  finger  touched  him  and 
he  slept. ' ' 

From  every  section  of  the  Union  came  letters  and 
telegrams  of  sympathy,  and,  expressing  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  all  the  people  of  the  state,  the  press  paid 
lofty  tribute  to  his  stainless  life  of  unselfish  ser¬ 
vice,  while  over  the  capitol  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
the  flag  was  lowered  to  half-mast  in  fitting  honor  to 
the  first  citizen  of  the  state. 

It  was  entirely  proper  that  the  funeral  should  be 
held  in  the  historic  old  chapel,  where  each  day  of 
the  week  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  had  come  into 
such  close  contact  with  the  student  body  at  the 
morning  prayer  service.  There  for  three  hours  pre¬ 
ceding  the  funeral  services,  the  body  of  the  beloved 
Chancellor  lay  in  state. 

Several  thousand  alumni,  students  and  friends 
were  in  attendance,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
could  not  be  seated  in  the  chapel  and  who  conse¬ 
quently  went  on  to  the  grave  in  Oconee  cemetery, 
where  the  final  exercises  were  concluded. 

When  the  honorary  escort  formed,  it  consisted 
of  United  States  senators,  ex-governors,  college 
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presidents,  army  officers,  prominent  alumni,  minis¬ 
ters,  church  stewards,  school  board  members  and 
private  citizens  from  every  walk  in  life.  Among 
others  came  a  large  delegation  from  Barrow  coun¬ 
ty,  named  in  his  honor. 

The  campus  flag  was  flying  at  half-mast  and  back 
on  the  chapel  stage  hung  the  service  flag  of  the 
University,  telling  of  the  part  played  in  the  World 
War  by  Georgia  boys  of  whom  the  Chancellor  was 
very  proud. 

Floral  tributes  came  in  large  numbers,  attesting 
the  high  esteem  and  love  in  which  ‘‘Uncle  Dave’’ 
was  held.  From  the  Faculty  was  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  blanket,  made  at  the  College  greenhouse, 
of  begonias,  primroses  and  ferns,  and  showered 
with  lavender,  pink  and  white  ribbons.  Other  beau¬ 
tiful  blankets  made  of  roses,  lilies,  carnations,  were 
from  the  Alumni  Society  and  Barrow  county.  In¬ 
numerable  wreaths  and  sprays  came  from  individ¬ 
uals,  alumni  organizations,  classes  and  business  con¬ 
cerns.  There  was  a  spray  of  boxwood  from  the  old 
Oglethorpe  county  home  place  and  a  bunch  of  vio¬ 
lets  from  the  “Twilight  Club.” 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  in  keeping  with  his  life,  the 
funeral  services  were  those  of  the  Methodist  ritual, 
conducted  by  his  pastor,  Eev.  Lester  Eumble,  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church.  In  addition  to  the 
ritual  Dr.  Eumble  read  two  beautiful  poems 
“Around  the  Bend”  and  “Christ  the  Comforter.’” 
Three  of  the  Chancellor’s  favorite  hymns  were  sung 
by  the  choir  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hugh  Hodg¬ 
son,  at  the  organ.  The  songs  were  “Lead,  Kindly 
Light,”  “Let  Us  Cross  Over  the  Eiver,”  and  “How 
Firm  a  Foundation.” 

As  the  procession  moved  from  the  chapel  to 
Oconee  cemetery,  it  passed  between  files  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  E.  0.  T.  C.,  lined  on  either  side  of  the  street 
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and  standing  at  present  arms.  The  military  unit 
was  also  formed  at  the  grave,  again  acting  as  a  silent 
tribute  to  the  beloved  dead. 

College  and  state  otficials  present  were  Presi¬ 
dent  M.  L.  Brittain  and  Colonel  Pearce,  of  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology;  former  Governor 
Hoke  Smith;  Chief-Justice  Richard  B.  Russell,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia ;  President  Harvey  W. 
Cox  and  Professors  Johnson,  White  and  Stipe,  of 
Emory  University;  President  J.  L.  Beeson,  Dean 
E.  H.  Scott,  Dr.  E.  A.  Tigner,  Dr.  L.  S.  Fowler  and 
Dr.  E.  H.  Webster,  of  the  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women;  President  R.  H.  Powell,  of  the  Georgia 
State  Woman’s  College;  President  John  W.  West, 
of  the  North  Georgia  College;  President  J.  Henry 
Walker,  of  the  Fifth  District  A.  &  M.  School ;  Hon, 
Harold  Hirsch,  president  of  the  Alumni  Society  of 
the  University. 

The  active  pallbearers  were  Chancellor  Charles 
M.  Snelling,  President  Andrew  M.  Soule,  Dean  S. 
V.  Sanford,  Registrar  T.  W.  Reed,  Dr.  Charles  M, 
Strahan,  Dr.  R.  P.  Stephens,  Dr.  J.  H.  T.  McPher¬ 
son,  Dr.  W.  D.  Hooper,  Dr.  W.  H.  Bocock,  Dr.  John 
R.  Fain,  Dr.  R.  C.  Wilson,  Dr.  Sylvanus  Morris, 
Judge  George  F.  Gober,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart. 

Among  the  individuals  and  organizations  sending 
beautiful  offerings  were  the  following : 

Governor  Hardman,  Trustees  of  The  University 
of  Georgia,  Faculty  of  The  University  of  Georgia, 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Georgia  State 
College  for  Women,  Georgia  State  Woman’s  College, 
Alumni  Society  of  The  University  of  Georgia,  At¬ 
lanta  Alumni  Society,  Macon  Alumni  Society,  Stew¬ 
ards  of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  First  Methodist 
Church  Sunday  School,  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Allen  R. 
Fleming  Post  of  the  American  Legion,  Georgia  Med¬ 
ical  College,  Eta  Trust  Association  of  the  Chi  Phi 
fraternity.  Old  College  and  New  College  students. 
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Directors  of  the  Southern  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany,  Barrow  County,  Georgia  Junior  State  College, 
Georgia  Normal  School,  Middle  Georgia  A.  &  M. 
College,  State  Department  of  Education,  Eighth 
District  A.  &  M.  School,  University  of  Georgia  Y.  M, 
C.  A.,  Georgia  Education  Association,  Athens  High 
School,  Barrow  School,  Childs  Street  School,  and 
Chase  Street  School. 

The  mortal  body  of  Chancellor  Barrow  rests  in 
the  family  lot  in  Oconee  cemetery,  while  just  be¬ 
yond  the  waters  of  the  Oconee  ripple  onward.  For 
many  years  he  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  this  cemetery,  carefully  protecting 
and  gradually  beautifying  the  city  of  the  dead.  And 
now  throughout  the  coming  years  other  hands  in 
loving  remembrance  will  come  to  care  for  his  grave 
and  to  place  upon  it  the  immortelles  of  their  affec¬ 
tion. 

A  heavy  slab  of  Georgia  granite  rests  upon  the 
grave  of  Chancellor  Barrow.  At  the  top  is  graven 
a  cross;  at  the  bottom  a  Georgia  seal;  between  the 
two  the  inscription,  expressing  the  simple,  Christian 
faith  in  which  he  lived  and  served  and  died. 


CHAPTER  LVI 


THE  TWILIGHT  CLUB 

The  Twilight  Club  was  an  organization  somewhat 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  in  that  it  had  no 
definite  beginning  and  could  never  reach  the  end. 
Before  there  was  a  beginning  immortal  love  existed 
and  out  yonder  where'  there  never  comes  an  ending 
love  will  still  exist.  And  love  is  the  foundation  on 
which  the  Twilight  Club  was  established. 

The  Twilight  Club  had  only  two  members  and  one 
of  the  provisions  in  its  constitution  was  that  it  could 
never  have  any  other  members.  It  had  several  hon¬ 
orary  members,  but  they  had  no  privilege  of  voting 
and  could  not  hold  office.  They  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  club  only  occasionally. 

This  club  was  probably  the  only  club  in  the  world 
where  the  entire  membership  held  office,  for  one 
member  was  president  and  the  other  was  secretary. 
No  treasurer  was  needed  for  there  were  no  dues  to 
be  paid  and  no  fines  to  be  imposed. 

Chancellor  Barrow  was  president  and  the  writei 
was  secretary.  The  one  had  passed  the  seventieth 
milepost  on  life’s  journey  and  yet  had  much  of  the 
boy  in  him;  the  other  had  turned  the  half-century 
mark  and  yet  at  times  had  much  of  the  old  man  in 
him;  so  together  they  made  a  pair  with  much  in 
common  and  there  never  came  a  ripple  in  the  affairs 
of  the  club. 

These  two  officials  occupied  offices  opposite  each 
other  and  when  the  day’s  work  was  oyer  and  the 
hush  of  twilight  came,  they  got  together  in  the  Chan¬ 
cellor ’s  office  and  held  a  club  session  of  varying 
length  of  time,  sometimes  five  minutes,  sometimes 
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two  hours.  At  some  sessions  during  the  year  there 
would  be  six  sessions  a  week,  at  other  times  fewer, 
but  not  many  days  passed  without  a  club  session. 

The  minutes  of  the  club  were  never  reduced  to 
writing  as  the  president  and  secretary  carried  all 
such  in  their  heads.  The  office  of  secretary  was 
therefore  an  honorary  position.  Just  what  those 
minutes  would  show,  had  they  been  committed  to 
writing,  is  not  to  be  disclosed.  There  was  nothing 
bordering  on  invisible  government,  but  at  times  dis¬ 
cussions  were  too  intimately  personal  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Whenever  the  club  was  in  session  there  were  no 
curtains  between  the  members.  There  being  only 
two  members,  no  action  could  be  taken  except  by 
unanimous  vote.  Law  and  order,  statesmanship, 
government,  religion,  morality,  war,  peace,  civic 
alfairs,  education,  athletics,  agriculture,  labor,  race 
issues,  politics,  club  life,  fashions,  secret  organiza¬ 
tions,  dancing,  singing,  oratory,  literature,  jokes, 
weather,  wit,  pathos,  moving  pictures,  boy  scouts, 
hospitals,  automobiles,  airships,  poetry,  music,  psy¬ 
chology,  ghosts,  spiritualism,  languages,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  hazing,  science, — these  are  just  a  few  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed.  To  be  sure  there  were  many  others. 
There  never  was  a  set  program,  yet  there  was  never 
lacking  a  subject  for  discussion.  The  Twilight  Club 
was  something  of  a  clearing  house  of  the  day’s  work. 
Sometimes  the  total  clearing  was  small  and  some^ 
times  it  was  large.  But  even  when  the  total  was  at 
the  minimum,  the  benefits  to  the  members  were  far 
from  negligible. 

When  the  Master  called  the  president  of  the  Twi¬ 
light  Club  from  his  earthly  labors,  the  secretary  sent 
in  loving  tribute  a  little  bunch  of  violets  that  were 
placed  inside  the  casket  near  to  his  heart  and  pen¬ 
ned  this  humble  tribute  to  his  matchless  life : 

^^From  the  garden  of  memory-land  I  bring  today 
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no  roses  to  lay  in  loving  tribute  upon  the  bier  of  my 
departed  friend  that  in  the  years  now  gone  I  have» 
not  laid  many,  many  times  at  his  feet.  I  weave  today 
no  garlands  of  affection  that  in  the  joyous  days  of 
intimate  association  I  have  not  many,  many  times 
placed  upon  his  royal  head.  It  was  but  as  yesterday 
I  saw  him  as  he  was  passing  onward  to  the  gates  of 
light.  The  same  sweet  smile  glorified  the  face  upon 
which  beamed  the  radiance  celestial,  the  same  warm 
handclasp  as  of  yore,  the  same  gentle  voice  telling 
me  how  glad  he  was  to  see  me,  and  now  as  through  a 
mist  of  tears  I  pen  this  little  tribute  of  affection, 
the  same  gentle  spirit  in  sweet  communion  that  shall 
last  until  I  clasp  his  hand  again  ^just  over  in  the 
morning  land.^ 

count  it  riches  beyond  compare  that  in  an  in¬ 
timate  and  abiding  way  his  life  touched  mine  and 
today  throughout  Georgia  and  the  entire  country 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  who  bear  the 
same  testimony  to  his  matchless  worth. 

‘^In  such  an  hour  as  this  both  tongue  and  pen  fal¬ 
ter  and  the  full  tribute  of  the  hearths  affection  cam 
not  be  spread  upon  the  printed  page.  No  golden 
words  of  eulogy  can  mete  sufficient  praise.  In  one 
all-comprising  statement  may  be  truthfully  said 
of  ‘Uncle  Dave’  what  the  loving  Master  said  of  the 
little  child,  ‘Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.* 
Long  will  we  look  for  one  to  take  the  place  of  David 
C.  Barrow.  As  he  himself  said  of  his  predecessor, 
the  late  Chancellor  Hill,  so  may  we  say  of  him,  ‘Our 
Ulysses  is  gone  and  who  can  bend  his  bowU 

“He  was  a  man  of  faith  in  God.  His  great  in¬ 
tellect  was  never  wasted  in  chasing  the  phantoms  ot 
doubt  and  unbelief.  No  student  ever  heard  from  his 
lips  a  word  or  received  from  him  a  thought  that 
would  turn  his  attention  away  from  ‘the  path  of  the 
just  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.’ 
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stood  as  father  to  the  thousands  of  boys  who 
passed  through  the  University  under  his  tutelage 
and  direction.  He  was  interested  in  their  physical 
development  and  gave  the  strictest  attention  to  their 
mental  uplift,  but  over  and  above  all  that  he  placed 
the  highest  duty  of  the  great  institution  over  which 
he  presided  so  long  and  counted  himself  privileged 
indeed  to  aid  in  moulding  their  characters  after  the 
perfect  pattern  of  the  Man  of  Galilee. 

^^He  was  as  brave  as  a  lion  and  as  gentle  as  a 
woman.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor,  the  enemy  of  all 
sham  and  hypocrisy.  His  life  was  simple  and  unos¬ 
tentatious,  with  no  desire  for  the  limelight.  His 
every  thought  was  for  those  who  needed  his  assist¬ 
ance  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  commandment 
he  went  about,  as  did  the  lowly  Nazar ene,  doing 
good.  He  was  loyal,  faithful,  true. 

^^To  those'  who  transgressed  the  law,  his  reproof 
was  firm  but  his  judgments  were  tempered  with 
mercy ;  to  those  who  were  needy  his  heart  and  hand 
were  open;  to  those  who  were  in  trouble  his  sym¬ 
pathy  was  boundless  and  his  advice  sound  and 
wholesome ;  to  those  who  were  successful  his  praise 
was  sincere  but  not  fulsome.  He  lived  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  brotherly  love,  and,  sinking  self  in  service, 
his  spirit  mounted  to  heights  attained  by  few,  from 
which  he  caught  the  vision  of  the  truest  and  the  best 
in  life. 

^‘His  life  was  one  of  faith  and  hope  and  love,  and 
greater  than  all  his  possessions  that  he  shared  so 
freely  with  all  was  love ;  love  for  his  wife  who  had 
been  his  faithful  and  affectionate  companion  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  love  for  his  children  who  vener¬ 
ated  and  adored  him,  love  for  his  friends,  rich  and 
poor,  great  and  small  alike,  love  for  humanity  in 
-every  land  and  clime. 

‘^He  was  the  best  beloved  Georgian  of  his  day  and 
he  loved  his  State  and  his  people  with  undying  affec- 
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tion.  He  loved  every  inch  of  her  soil  from  where 
the  first  rays  of  morning  kiss  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
majestic  Blue  Bidge  to  where  the  blue  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  lovingly  lave  her  shores.  He  loved  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  God  had  cast  his  lot  and  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  held  them  as  the  best  in  all  the  world. 

‘‘And  Georgia  never  had  a  citizen  who  more  large¬ 
ly  contributed  to  her  upbuilding.  There  are  richer 
fields  and  greater  marts  of  business ;  there  are  better 
men  and  better  women;  there  is  a  greater  Georgia 
now  and  a  still  greater  Georgia  yet  to  be  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  ‘Uncle  Dave’  has  passed  this  way. 

“Nor  can  this  choice  spirit  of  our  day  ever  die. 
His  mortal  frame  will  return  to  dust  among  the  old 
red  hills,  but  his  spirit  will  carry  on  down  the  cen¬ 
turies  to  come.  Out  of  that  dream  that  men  call  life 
he  has  awakened  to  the  glories  of  the  life  indeed. 

“For  true  as  the  everlasting  Gospel  that  he  loved 
it  is,  that  for  such  as  he 

‘There  is  no  death. 

The  stars  go  down  to  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore. ^  ” 


APPENDIX  A 
BOX  BORDERS 

Among  the  many  addresses  made  by  Chancellor 
Barrow  none  excelled  that  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  Box  Borders.  It  dealt  with  the  old-time 
gardens  in  the  South,  and  many  useful  conclusions 
applicable  to  the  men  and  women  of  this  day  were 
drawn  therefrom  for  the  benefit  of  his  hearers.  This 
address  was  first  delivered  at  the  Georgia  State 
Teachers  College,  Athens,  Ga. 

Box  Borders 

Once  more  it  is  my  privilege  to  come  before  you  and 
say  a  word  to  you.  I  have  talked  here  often  and  have 
told  you  many  things.  I  have  given  you  much  standard 
advice.  I  am  quite  sure  the  advice  was  good,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  it  was  practical.  I  adhered  to  the  standards 
and  was  wise  with  the  wisdom  to  which  all  men  agree. 

Today  I  will  speak  at  random,  from  memory  of  old 
days,  will  speak  of  things  that  are  past,  and  yet  are 
present,  and  will  ever  be  present.  I  am  to  speak  of  you 
as  I  see  you,  as  I  wish  to  see  you,  as  I  know  in  my  heart 
you  are. 

My  lady  I  liken  to  a  garden,  as  she  smiles  in  the  sun¬ 
light  and  compels  all  men  to  attend.  He  that  is  surly 
let  him  turn  from  his  surliness;  he  that  is  light  of  heart 
let  him  enjoy  his  happiness,  and  let  the  people  rejoice. 

My  lady  is  an  ideal  of  a  garden,  and  bordered  with 
box  and  evergreen  and  charming,  and  I  will  sing  her 
praise  though  I  be  old  and  dull  and  she  he  young  and 
charming. 

I  grieve  over  the  falling  away  of  lady  gardeners. 
*‘One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  a-kin.^^ 
And  surely  no  touch  of  nature  is  so  universally  cousinly 
as  that  which  comes  from  the  care  of  growing  things. 
I  miss  the  old  time  garden;  and  alas  for  society  when 
such  substitutes  as  bridge  claim  mature  womanhood. 
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My  grandmother  was  a  notable  gardener.  The  ten¬ 
der  early  plants  made  her  even  tenderer,  if  possible,  to 
her  motherless  children. 

Maybe  some  of  you  come  from  homes  where  garden¬ 
ing  as  a  fine  art  is  still  the  fashion.  If  you  do,  I  pray 
you  count  yourself  blessed.  The  weather,  usually  such  a 
worn  and  hackneyed  theme,  is  never  such  with  the  lady 
who  has  the  art  of  gardening.  It  is  no  common-place  of 
conversation  to  discuss  the  temperature  when  one’s  plant 
children  may  die  of  cold.  Many  a  time  have  I  toted  the 
planks  to  protect  the  early  beans,  in  sullen  rebellion  at 
the  labor,  and  yet  withal  learning  a  lesson  of  care  for 
life,  that  I  did  not  understand  I  was  learning.  And  the 
rain,  the  summer  rain,  how  it  made  nature  to  sing  praises 
and  how  the  tender  plants  gave  thanks.  Sometimes  a 
wind  and  hail  came  and  my  grandmother  went  out  after¬ 
ward,  and  bewailed  the  havoc  while  she  rejoiced  in  the 
life. 

To  your  true  gardener,  time  is  full  of  interest  and  ad¬ 
venture.  As  I  have  mentioned,  every  changing  phase  of 
weather  adds  its  phase  of  interest,  and  the  seasons  are 
full  of  vital  attractiveness.  Very  much  of  the  culture 
of  the  old  South  that  you  young  people  hear  of  was 
found  in  the  gardens,  and  the  lady  gardeners.  It  wiU 
come  again,  it  is  coming  again,  it  is  too  splendid  to  lose. 

You  hear  of  the  school  garden  and  its  wonderful  work 
with  children.  Let  me  venture  to  say  that  the  garden 
of  the  old  time  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  school  gar¬ 
den,  that  a  well-ordered  nursery  bears  to  a  kindergarten. 
The  school  garden  is  fine  and  I  am  trying  to  forward  it ; 
the  kindergarten  is  of  God,  I  say  it  reverently,  and  I 
recognize  His  angel  in  the  right-spirited  kindergarten 
teacher,  but  your  nature-loving,  garden-tending  mother 
makes  an  Eden  on  earth. 

In  the  flower  garden,  the  gardener  showed  the  graces 
of  life.  Orderly  was  its  arrangement.  I  have  known 
negroes,  trained  by  these  old  time  gardeners,  who  could 
describe  an  ellipse  with  given  axes,  and  trace  graceful 
curves,  and  lay  out  walks  that  pleased  the  eye  and  charm¬ 
ed  the  feet. 

These  garden  beds  of  flowers  had  their  various  bor- 
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ders.  Everything  had  its  borders.  Brick  borders,  jon- 
quil  borders,  violet  borders,  box  borders.  Of  these  the 
box  seems  to  have  well-nigh  departed  in  this  time.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  say  a  word  of  fond  remembrance,  and 
utter  a  call  for  the  return  of  the  box  border. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  box  border  requires  at  least 
three  generations  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  is  said 
that  at  least  that  much  time  is  required  for  a  gentleman. 
I  remember  that  oft-quoted  saying  that  the  education  of 
the  child  should  begin  with  the  grandfather.  This  far- 
reaching  truth  is  one  lesson  of  the  box  border. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  read  the  story  of  the  rich 
young  American  who  married  an  English  girl.  His  little 
son  Gerald  was  a  year  old.  The  American  wanted  a  foot 
bridge  over  a  ravine  and  told  the  workman  to  make  the 
sills  of  certain  larch  trees,  I  think  it  was.  “Very  well, 
sir,  ’  ’  said  the  English  workman.  ^  ‘  Of  cousre  we  will  build 
it  of  larch  if  you  say  so,  but  it  will  fall  in  before  Master 
Gerald^s  son  be  of  age.’^ 

The  amazed  American  could  only  answer,  “Build  your 
own  way  then.’^  And  the  English  workman  in  stable 
English  fashion  built  a  bridge  which  should  endure. 

We  have  been  torn  up  in  our  country.  We  have  left 
off  our  box  borders.  I  fear  we  are  becoming  tenants  of 
the  land.  We  must  remember  that  we  came  from  the 
soil  and  to  it  we  shall  return. 

I  heard  a  wonderful  story  of  box  on  an  old  island 
home.  The  sea  crept  in  towards  the  house.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  came,  eating  its  way,  until  at  high  tide  it  swept 
over  the  yard  once  splendid  with  flowers  andj  shrubs. 
The  fine  box  borders  alone  survived,  and  when  the  sea  re¬ 
ceded  showed  the  old  marks  of  the  walks.  It  was  as 
great  a  lesson  as  it  was  novel  to  see.  What  a  character 
has  the  box  border!  I  love  the  burial  ground  in  the 
garden.  Maybe  it  is  association,  but  it  says  “Resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  eternal  life.’^  The  other  day  in  the  family  burial 
ground,  at  the  Home  Place,  where  the  box  is  nearly  as 
high  as  my  head,  which  50  years  ago  was  only  waist 
high,  a  negro  man  said,  running  his  hand  through  the 
box,  “God  surely  made  this  stuff  for  sparrows;  they  do 
delight  to  get  in  it  in  Winter  time.’^  And  they  do.  When 
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even  hardy  narcissus,  itself  a  plant  of  sturdiest  charac¬ 
ter,  rests  and  sleeps  in  Winter,  the  box  stands  strong 
and  green.  W hat  a  character  has  the  box  border ! 

It  has  no  flower  of  attractive  color  to  make  it  glorious 
for  the  season  of  blooming,  it  offers  no  fruit  in  its  sea¬ 
son  to  make  it  a  delight,  it  gives  no  reward  in  merchan¬ 
dise  to  appeal  to  our  interest,  it  yields  no  timber  to  house 
mankind,  it  makes  no  thorny  hedge  as  a  protection,  yet 
its  lesson  is  of  character  and  unvariableness,  and  to  me 
it  preaches  the  lessons  best  worth  learning. 

The  old  time  gardener  had  many  herbs  of  great 
medicinal  value,  sage,  horehound,  and  what  not.  She 
had  many  vegetables  and  fruits.  I  remember  the  won¬ 
derful  pear  tree  which  stood  at  the  garden  gate.  On  its 
upper  limbs  it  bore  a  small  pear  which  ripened  early  and 
seemed  so  sweet.  On  its  lower  limbs,  miracle  of  child¬ 
hood,  were  larger  pears  which  ripened  later.  Sage  tea 
and  horehound  candy  were  given  us  for  trivial  sicknesses, 
and  whiskey  steeped  with  garlic,  served  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  making  us  despise  the  whiskey  and  be  healthy. 
These  were  the  applications  of  skill  in  gardening.  I  re¬ 
call  them  through  the  years  with  thoughts  which  are 
softening.  I  remember  so  well  the  unfruitful,  non- 
medicinal  box,  and  now  it  is  most  powerful  of  all.  The 
character  of  it! 

Every  life  must  have  its  borders.  Indeed,  every  dress 
must  have  its  borders.  Fortunate  the  person  who  recog¬ 
nizes  this  and  plans  for  it.  Your  life  touches  so  many 
lives.  You  alone  may  know  its  fruits  and  flowers,  but 
others  touch  it  from  without.  Is  the  life  to  be  perma¬ 
nent?  It  should  be.  Are  you  a  tenant?  If  so  are  you 
interested  in  those  who  come  after  you?  Here  is  one 
great  trouble,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  my  life,  with  so 
many  lives.  TV^e  are  mere  tenants  and  not  interested  in 

flowers. 

We  have  wasted  and  spent.  The  Civil  War  which 
swept  desolation  over  our  sun-blessed  land,  inevitably 
impressed  on  people  of  my  age,  the  difficulty,  not  to  call 
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it  futility,  of  efforts  at  permanence.  We  let  even  the 
solid  earth  wash  off.  Lanier’s  lovely  lines 

*'Old  hill!  old  hill!  thou  gashed  and  hoary  Lear 
Whom  the  divine  Cordelia  of  the  year 
E'en  pitying  Spring  will  vainly  try  to  cheer. 

King  that  no  subject  man  nor  beast  may  own, 
Discrowned,  undaughtered  and  alone 
Yet  shall  the  great  God  turn  thy  fate 
And  bring  thee  back  into  thy  monarch  state 
And  majesty,  immaculate." 

show  how  we  wasted  her. 

One  year  I  drove  to  my  farms  every  week.  I  offered 
prizes  for  greatest  improvement  in  the  farms  of  various 
tenants.  The  old  place  began  to  smile  and  was  a  delight 
to  me.  In  the  crowd  of  duties  it  has  fallen  behind  again. 

There  is  not  abroad  the  thought  of  permanence.  Yet 
this  is  the  characteristic  which  makes  a  country.  Next 
to  its  people,  and  largely,  very  largely  affecting  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  people,  is  the  effort  to  attain  stability.  Build 
to  the  soil.  Plant  box  borders. 

Do  not  imagine,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  am  cen¬ 
suring  those  of  us  who  grew  up  and  lived  in  the  time  of 
overthrow  and  desolation,  when  our  entire  system  of  life 
was  overturned,  because  we  were  forced  to  leave  tem¬ 
porarily  our  box  borders  of  permanency.  We  were  forced 
to  live.  It  is  necessary  to  live  in  order  to  accomplish. 

I  think,  now,  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  need 
not  longer  look  to  temporary  hand  to  mouth  expediency, 
but  should  grow  again  to  the  soil.  This  school  and  the 
mother  school  are  both  establishing  their  borders  and 
looking  to  permanence.  We  have  planned  for  the  future, 
we  have  planted  our  box  and  we  will  wait  with  patient 
waiting  the  fulfillment.  A  century  is  longer  than  the 
life  of  the  body,  but  it  is  a  short  time  in  the  history  of 
a  life  influence,  a  brief  interval  in  the  growth  of  a  people. 
Education  is  the  blessing  which  uplifts  humanity.  To  it 
we  owe  our  growth.  To  it  we  owe  that  here  today  this 
school  gives  you  its  advantages.  Make  it  permanent. 
Plan  it  wisely.  Give  it  character. 

The  days  of  the  years  of  our  lives  are  three  score  years 
and  ten  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  four  score, 
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how  short  is  the  time.  This  is  the  utterance  of  sadness. 
The  days  of  the  years  of  our  lives  are  eternal  in  their 
influence. 

My  young  friends,  in  planning  your  lives  plan  them 
for  eternity.  Make  enduring  preparation.  Make  your 
life  a  garden  spot  in  the  land  in  which  you  live.  Above 
all  make  it  permanent.  Mark  its  walks  with  box  and 
leave  it  a  blessing  to  those  who  follow. 

The  non-essentials  are  most  essential.  You  cannot  eat 
beauty,  you  cannot  wear  goodness.  You  may  live  in 
ugliness  and  wickedness,  but  this  is  not  the  best  life.  1 
plead  today  for  culture.  Culture  which  leaves  its  im¬ 
press  on  the  land  and  on  the  people  who  follow. 

If  you,  having  the  advantages  which  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind  fail  to  receive,  do  not  see  further  and  plan 
more  wisely,  why  receive  the  advantage?  Why  these 
buildings?  Why  the  patient  work  of  teachers?  Why  all 
this  expense  of  money,  time  and  effort  if  our  eyes  be  not 
opened  to  finer  and  more  enduring  things  of  life?  It  is 
the  educator  who  is  practical.  It  is  the  seer  who  brings 
things  to  pass.  It  is  the  thing  which  endures  that  adds 
to  the  sum  of  the  world’s  riches. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  how  those  old-time  ladies 
trimmed  their  box  borders.  How  neat  and  orderly  they 
were.  How  essentially  lady-like  they  were. 

“ffer  voice  had  a  softness,  her  movements  a  grace, 

You  turned  from  the  fairest  to  look  on  her  face.’’ 

And  so  the  unpretentious  beauty  and  trimness  of  the 
box  border  oftimes  made  one  forget  even  the  royal  beauty 
of  the  rose.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  tree,  meant  by  nature 
to  show  strength,  all  hacked  and  hewed,  and  shaped  in 
fantastic  unreality.  But  a  border  is  a  border  and  we 
should  be  bordered. 

No  one  believes  more  and  practices  less  than  I,  the 
principle  that  the  good  farmer  keeps  his  fence  corners 
clean.  It  is  essential  that  a  life,  an  educated  life  espe¬ 
cially,  should  do  this  same  thing. 

It  is  a  real  distress  to  the  old  fogy,  that  we  do  not 
observe  the  conventions  of  life  as  he  did.  I  know  that 
times  have  changed  and  that  we  change  with  the  times, 
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but  I  think  that  we  should  grow  finer  and  more  courteous. 
Respect  for  ladies  is  the  mark  of  manhood.  Respect  from 
men  is  the  just  demand  of  womanliness  and  its  due. 

Along  with  our  box  borders  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
that  fine  finish  to  life  which  makes  it  valuable.  There 
is  the  greatest  possible  protection  to  genuine  respect  and 
admiration  in  well-defined  and  properlj^  marked  border* 
ing  in  the  relations  of  young  people.  Trim  box  borders 
of  social  life.  I  know  that  this  is  often  misunderstood 
by  young  people.  The  popular  idea  is  that  the  girl  and 
boy  should  be  rather  more  free  apd  easy  than  I  have  in¬ 
dicated.  It  is  a  mistake.  A  far-reaching  mistake. 

Familiarity  breeds  contempt  is  an  old  and  worn  say¬ 
ing  but  surely  it  is  true.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  1 
know  that  there  are  careless  appearing  young  people 
of  deepest  character. 

I  know,  however,  that  in  the  long  run,  and  maybe  in 
the  short  run,  the  amenities  of  life  add  much  to  our  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  a  trim  box-bordered  manner  is  invaluable. 
To  see  a  man  riding  around  town  with  a  lady,  and  smok¬ 
ing  as  he  rides,  to  see  a  girl  loud  and  boisterous,  vio¬ 
lates  my  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  It  is  not  box- 
bordered. 

Men  have  left  off  vests.  They  are  talking  of  leaving 
off  coats.  I  may  become  accustomed  to  this  and  reach 
the  point  where  it  will  not  seem  strange.  Up  to  date, 
however,  I  am  box-bordered  on  this  subject.  I  will  not 
linger  here. 

There  is  a  repose  in  box  that  is  fine.  You  are  not  going 
to  hurry  its  movements.  The  repose  that  marks  the  class 
of  Vere  de  Vere  is  seen  in  your  box.  Do  not  imitate 
Miss  Somebody,  but  just  be  as  serene  as  you  can  in  your 
own  way.  Think  of  the  things  that  are  with  patience, 
think  of  the  things  to  come  with  hope,  and  remember 
that  all  things  have  their  limitations.  If  you  can  be  the 
same  in  sunshine  and  rain,  in  summer  and  winter,  in 
joys  and  sorrows,  in  ease  and  in  difficulty,  you  will  have 
attained  unto  serenity.  If  in  addition  to  this  you  are 
evergreen,  you  have  reached  this  excellence  of  the  box 
border. 

I  have  seen  it  trimmed  with  snow,  I  have  seen  it  fresh- 
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leaved  in  spring,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  the  heat  and  dust 
of  summer  and  always  self-respecting  and  calm. 

What  an  ideal  for  a  teacher!  I  know  somewhat  of 
the  teacher^s  life.  It  is  not  the  prominent  life.  It  marks 
out  other  lives.  People  will  not  pay  for  it.  They  do  not 
bestow  flowers  on  it.  It  has  not  its  changes  and  its 
great  recognitions.  Yet  I  say  to  my  children  of  the  Lay 
Ministry,  that  on  you  depends  the  character  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  And  as  we  often  see  the  box  enduring,  your  work 
will  endure. 


APPENDIX  B 


MY  GRANDMOTHER’S  KEY  BASKET 

On  Graduation  Day,  June  1916,  at  Agnes  Scott 
College,  Decatur,  Ga.,  Chancellor  Barrow  made  the 
commencement  address  to  the  young  ladies  of  that 
institution. 

He  spoke  from  the  memories  of  his  grandmother, 
a  typical  daughter  of  the  ante-bellum  South,  and 
the  address  was  devoted  largely  to  the  presentation 
of  the  chief  features  of  that  splendid  civilization, 
especially  those  that  touched  and  glorified  the  lives 
of  the  Southern  women  of  those  days. 

Mr  Grandmother Key  Basket 

‘‘Still  o’er  these  scenes  my  mem’ry  wakes, 

And  fondly  hroods  with  miser  care; 

Time  hut  the  impression  stronger  makes 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.” 

One  day  in  January  of  this  year,  I  found  out  that  1 
was  a  pioneer.  It  was  a  most  pleasant  discovery.  I 
have  always  had  a  great  admiration  for  pioneers.  As 
far  as  I  know  and  believe  all  of  my  ancestors  were 
pioneers,  or  at  least  came  along  in  pioneer  times.  Cer- 
taiinly  some  of  them  found  Virginia  too  old  for  them 
before  1800  and  moved  westward.  I  wanted  to  be  a 
pioneer,  too.  I  reckon  it  was  born  in  me  to  want  to  be 
a  pioneer. 

All  along  I  have  been  thinking  I  was  just  a  re-builder. 
Indeed  I  have  grown  up  in  a  time  when  we  were  building^ 
building,  building.  I  discovered  in  January  of  this  year 
that  this  building  had  been  a^long  such  new  lines  that 
really  we  were  pioneers.  Sometimes  when  you  look  back, 
ward  you  see  things  in  a  new  light.  I  wonder  if  my 
grandparents  just  went  on  working  out  and  never  thought 
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of  being  pioneers.  Any  way,  I  am  glad  I  am,  or  was,  a 
pioneer. 

As  all  pioneers  love  to  talk  about  the  country  from 
which  they  ca^me,  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  today  about 
that  good  land  from  which  I  came,  and  which  I  remember 
as  a  small  boy  remembers.  Of  course  the  recollections 
of  a  small  boy  are  largely  concerned  with  the  house  and 
yard.  I  have  called  this  effort  My  Grandmother^s  Key 
Basket  because  so  many  memories  seem  to  hang  around 
the  Key  Basket.  It  is  an  emblem  of  my  memories.  Like 
the  totem  of  the  Indians  it  was  significant  of  many  things. 
If  I  were  asked  to  name  an  appropriate  coat  of  arms  for 
the  ladies  who  made  the  Old  South  (the  land  from  which 
I  came),  what  it  was — and  it  was  a  great  country — ^I 
would  say,  make  it  a  Key  Basket,  gold  on  a  blue  field 
with  an  open  hand  above. 

I  am  going  to  give  a  simple  narrative  of  the  things  1 
remember.  My  grandmother  was  Lucy  Hopson  Lumpkin, 
a  daughter  of  Wilson  Lumpkin  and  Elizabeth  Walker. 
She  married  Middleton  Pope.  My  mother  was  her  only 
child.  I  was  so  young  when  my  mother  went  to  Heaven 
that  I  do  not  remember  her.  My  grandmother  was  a 
widow  at  the  time,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  all  of  her 
interest  centered  in  her  grandchildren.  There  were  nine 
of  us,  and  I  was  the  eighth.  I  mention  this  to  show  that 
I  was  not  in  any  danger  of  being  spoiled. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  property  and  Mr.  Pope  was 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  several  counties.  I  go  into 
these  details  in  order  to  show  that  the  habit  of  my  grand' 
mother^s  life  was  founded  on  principle  rather  than  on 
necessity.  She  wa^g  as  strong  intellectually  as  any  one  I 
have  ever  met.  I  have  beard  her  recite  poems  she  learned 
as  a  school  girl.  Her  judgment  was  like  an  oracle.  If 
any  one  had  a  right  to  be  called  a  typical  Georgian,  the 
daughter  of  Wilson  Lumpkin  and  the  grand-daughter 
of  Rev.  Sanders  Walker  might  well  be  allowed  to  share 
in  that  claim. 

Grandma  told  me  that  when  Mr.  Pope  was  taking  her 
home  the  morning  of  the  wedding,  they  were  riding  in 
a  gig,  some  one,  for  mischief,  built  a  fence  across  the 
road.  When  Mr.  Pope  got  out  of  the  gig  to  remove  the 
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obstruction,  they  heard  a  laaigh  from  the  bushes,  and  her 
uncle  Joe,  not  many  years  her  senior,  and  another  young 
man  came  up  and  relieved  Mr.  Pope  from  any  further 
trouble  on  account  of  their  harmless  prank.  This  uncle, 
Joe  was  afterward  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su^ 
preme  Court  of  Georgia. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Barrow  if  she  thought  people  would  think 
I  w^s  trying  to  brag,  if  I  talked  about  my  grandmother, 
and  she  said,  “No,  but  what  if  they  do?  Rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed.’’ 

We  lived  at  the  old  Pope  Place,  in  Wolfskin  District  of 
Oglethorpe  county.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
state  that  Bishop  Asbury  stopped  quite  often  at  this  place 
with  my  great-grandparents. 

The  place  was  originally  called  Poplar  Level.  My 
father  changed  the  name  to  “Avenel,”  in  honor  of  my 
mother  who  was  the  “White  Lady  of  Avenel.”  The  name 
has  been  changed  again,  and  now  for  many  years  has 
been  called  the  Home  Place.  When  I  was  a  lad  it  con¬ 
tained  4,500  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Pope,  and  afterwards 
my  father,  like  other  planters,  would  now  and  then  buy 
the  piece  of  land  that  joined  them.  There  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  or  forty  negroes  on  the  place.  We 
never  called  them  slaves.  I  can  remember  that  I  resented 
the  word  slave,  as  applied  to  our  “black  folks.”  I  have 
never  gotten  over  this  prejudice  against  the  word  slave. 
There  were  other  plantations  and  other  negroes.  I  have 
heard  that  there  were  between  450  and  500  of  them  in 
all.  I  did  not  hear  this  from  either  my  father  or  grand¬ 
mother.  So  much  for  the  setting  of  my  memories,  my 
early  environment. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  misconception  has  gone  out 
regarding  the  ladies  of  the  old  South  and  being,  as  I 
trust,  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
tell  what  I  know.  They  were  not  content 

"To[  sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew  a  fine  seam 
And  feed  on  strawberries,  sugar  and  cream.” 

It  has  seemed  strange  to  me  that  such  a  misconception 
should  have  arisen.  How  could  such  a  people  come  from 
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mothers  who  were  idlers  and  dawdlers?  But  I  am  here 
today  as  witness  and  not  as  advocajte. 

My  grandmother  was  an  early  riser.  Sunrise  was  not 
a  rare  spectacle  to  her,  but  it  was  a  lovely  one.  I  wish 
you  could  see  the  sun  rise  at  the  Home  Place.  The  east¬ 
ern  horizon  with  its  circle  of  woods  has  been  preserved. 
Nea^rby,  the  front  yard  and  the  orchard  are  gone,  but 
the  rim  is  unchanged  and  you  can  see  in  it  the  wonders  of 
the  sun  coming  up  just  as  it  was  in  the  lovely  long  ago. 

Yes,  grandmother  was  up  with  the  first.  When  the 
stars  fell  she  rushed  into  the  room  where  my  grandfather 
was  asleep — and  exclaimed  with  all  the  emphasis  which 
that  wonderful  phenomenon  called  for,  “Mr.  Pope,  Mr. 
Pope,  the  stars  are  falling,  the  stars  are  falling!”  To 
which  he  drowsily  replied,  “Well,  old  lady,  let  ’em  fall.” 

When  she  arose  in  the  morning  it  was  not  to  see  the 
sun  rise,  but  it  was  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a 
varied  and  busy  day.  She  had  a  number  of  house  ser¬ 
vants  and  they  had  been  trained  in  domestic  arts  but 
she  carried  her  own  keys,  and  she  saw  to  it  that  each  one 
was  busy  with  appointed  duties.  She  has  quoted  to  me 
often  a  saying  of  my  grandfather,  “One  of  my  eyes  is 
worth  both  of  my  hands.”  I  can  say  with  exact  truth¬ 
fulness  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  heard  her 
speak  in  a  loud  voice  to  a  servant  or  to  any  one  else. 

Of  course  the  first  duty  of  the  day  was  to  see  that 
breakfast  was  prepared.  I  remember  the  care  and  exact¬ 
ness  she  used  in  ‘giving  out  breakfast.’  There  was,  as 
one  would  expect,  bountiful  provision  for  the  large  fam¬ 
ily;  but  there  was  care  exercised  all  the  time.  Her  key- 
basket  meant  something  in  this  matter.  She  had  good 
cooks  but  she  had  taught  them  to  cook.  She  had  good 
seamstresses.  I  remember  that  one  of  the  seamstresses 
told  me,  some  years  after  she  had  been  freed,  and  when 
I  was  a  half-grown  boy,  that  at  my  grandfather’s  death 
she,  then  a  girl,  had  been  appraised  at  $1,500  on  account 
of  her  skill  with  the  needle.  This  seamstress  was  born 
and  reared  on  the  place  and  whatsoever  skill  she  had, 
and  she  was  skilfull,  she  had  learned  on  the  plantation. 

All  during  the  day  there  was  work  of  various  kinds 
going  on.  There  were  the  weavers,  whose  business  it 
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was  to  weave  cloth.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the 
women  had  weaving  for  a  regular  work,  but  I  remember 
perfectly  that  Aunt  Clarissa,  “Aunt  Classy,”  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  weaving.  You  know  how  things  stick  in 
your  memory,  and  this  old  woman^s  songs,  and  the  way 
she  kept  time  with  her  shuttle  as  she  sang  are  clear  in 
my  memory. 

"'My  mother  got  religion 
While  she  was  young 
While  she  was  young 
My  mother  got  religion 
While  she  was  young 
You  had  'better  be  a-praying 
Stid  of  waiting  any  longer 
My  mother  got  religion 
While  she  was  young. 

Then  her  father  got  religion,  and  her  sister,  and  brother^ 
etc.  Another  of  “An^  Classy’s”  songs  “Climbing  Jacob’s 
Ladder.”  That’s  a  good  weaving  song,  too.  I  remember 
“An’  Classy”  because  she  was  Bob’s  adopted  mother  and 
Bob  belonged  to  me,  the  only  negro  I  ever  owned.  It 
came  about  this  way: 

A  negro  trader  came  along  and  among  others  he  had 
a  small  boy  named  Bob,  who  was  an  orphan.  Bob  was 
about  my  age,  maybe  a  year  older.  My  father  bought 
him,  I  expect  out  of  pity,  and  gave  him  to  me.  He  also 
gave  him  to  “An’  Classy,”  who  was  a  childless  woman. 
I  believe  Bob  was  given  to  me  and  “An’  Classy”  in  order 
that  he  might  be  eared  for — I  don’t  think  that  my  brother 
Ben,  next  older,  or  my  brother  Henry,  next  younger, 
ever  owned  a  negro.  They  were  both  more  interested  in 
books  and  such  things  than  I. 

Bob  was  made  the  cow  boy  and  I  was  permitted  to  go 
with  him  after  the  cows.  On  a  big  plantation  sometimes 
the  cows  were  carried  to  one  pasture  and  sometimes  to 
another.  We  used  to  get  grand-daddy-long-legs  to  find 
the  cows  for  us.  You  know  a  grand-daddy-long-legs  will 
point  one  of  his  longest  legs  in  the  direction  of  the  lost 
cows.  I  remember,  well,  one  afternoon  when  we  had 
some  trouble  in  finding  the  cows  and  were  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  lot  when  we  found  them.  A  heavy  cloud  had 
come  up,  and  a  rain,  and  we  broke  rules  by  running  the 
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cows.  Of  course  we  got  soaked.  We  had  to  cross  a  creek 
and  we  went  right  on  through  it,  both  of  us,  Bob  and  I, 
as  miserable  as  you  can  imagine,  and  crying,  fairly  bawl¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  our  lungs.  It  never  occurred  to  either 
of  us  to  desert  the  cows  and  seek  shelter.  We  had  gone 
for  the  cows  and  we  got  and  brought  the  cows. 

One  of  my  grandmother’s  daily  cares  was  to  see  that 
the  little  children  of  the  negroes  were  looked  after.  Often 
their  parents  were  either  too  ignorant  or  too  indifferent 
to  give  proper  care,  and  then,  besides,  the  parents  would 
be  busy  in  the  fields.  I  am  not  quite  sure  in  my  memory 
of  the  caretaker;  it  was  either  An’  Long  Lize  or  An’ 
Black  Lize.  Both  of  these  aged  women  are  distinct 
memories,  and  pleasant  memories.  Perhaps  both  of  them 
shared  in  this  care.  A  note  on  plantation  nomenclature 
may  be  interesting:  I  recall  Black  Peter,  Yellow  Peter, 
Big  Peter.  Also,  Unk  Lewis,  Little  Lewis,  Boner  Lewis, 
Butcher  Lewis,  link  Lewis’  Lewis. 

The  small  children  were  called  up  and  given  their 
food.  Most  of  them  were  supervised  by  the  caretaker 
while  eating;  but  I  recall  distinctly  seeing  certain  chil¬ 
dren  getting  their  meals  and  carrying  them  off  to  their 
homes.  I  expect  they  were  children  of  the  more  careful 
parents.  What  I  remember  most  distinctly  is  the  way 
these  little  darkies  were  called  up.  The  rallying  cry 
was,  “All  eat,  all  eat,”  pronounced  ‘leat  all,  leat  all.” 
I  presume  that  on  the  other  plantations  the  same  pro¬ 
gram  was  followed.  My  grandmother  could  very  well 
have  left  this  to  some  one  else,  and  indeed,  others  were 
in  direct  charge  but  she  knew  that  it  was  carried  out 
whether  she  was  bodily  present  or  not.  I  suppose  it 
was  primarily  the  duty  of  the  overseer,  or  his  wife  to 
look  after  this  detail,  but  the  owner  of  the  key-basket 
knew  all  that  went  on  within  the  curtilage. 

She  was  very  much  interested  in  her  garden.  She 
would  have  a  chair  brought  out  and  sit  in  the  garden 
and  watch  the  planting.  I  remember  particularly  the 
planting  of  the  Irish  potatoes,  because  I  was  allowed  to 
take  part  in  this.  She  would  have  a  small  stick  cut  the 
length  of  the  space  between  the  pieces  of  potato.  I  was 
given  a  basket  and  told  to  place  a  piece  of  potato  at  the 
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end  of  my  stick  measures.  It  may  have  been  a  waste 
of  time  to  have  a  small  boy,  quite  a  small  boy,  labor¬ 
iously  planting  and  planting,  “being  sure  the  eye  is  up,” 
but  I  imagine  she  wished  me  to  learn  care,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  I  learned  it.  She  was  very  particular  about 
saving  seed  for  the  next  year.  Captain  John  A.  Cobb 
has,  now,  okra  in  his  garden,  the  seed  of  which  he  got 
fifty  years  ago  from  “Ole  Miss.”  Goodness  only  knows 
how  long  she  had  that  same  okra  seed  before  that.  Her 
garden  was  just  about  one  acre  and  it  was  as  well  kept  as 
any  acre  in  the  state. 

We  always  had  a  great  deal  of  fruit.  I  suppose  there 
were  short  fruit  years,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  short¬ 
age  in  fruit.  We  had  great  stores  of  preserves,  partic¬ 
ularly  pear  and  quince  preserves.  I  think  preserved 
quinces  are  the  best  of  all  preserves,  and  blackberry  jam 
comes  next.  To  the  matter  of  making  preserves  she  gave 
special  attention,  and  her  pantry  shelves  were  stacked 
with  gallons  of  preserves.  We  used  also  to  dry  a  lot  of 
peaches. 

One  of  my  most  vivid  recollections  is  of  the  cider  mak¬ 
ing.  We  were  allowed  cider  to  drink,  in  moderation, 
even  then  sometimes  painful  consequences  followed,  but 
it  was  a  great  time.  Grandma  always  had  plenty  of  vine¬ 
gar  of  her  own  making.  I  know  just  where  the  press 
stood;  and  near  it  the  large  trough  “dug”  from  a  tree 
of  the  woods  in  which  the  apples  were  beaten  before 
being  pressed.  Crude,  you  say,  well  it  didn^t  cost  any¬ 
thing.  It  was  economical.  I  remember  the  cider-beating 
song: 

'*Chicker  de  J)um,  cider  come 
Massa  give  poor  nigger  some.** 

over  and  over  again.  I  also  remember  the  churning  song : 

‘*Come  butter  come,  come  butter  come, 

Massa*s  in  the  parlor  waiting  for  the  butter-milk 
Come  butter  come,** 

How  much  of  the  work  of  the  negro  is  associated  in  my 
mind  with  their  songs.  I  wonder  if  they  were  so  very  un- 
happy.  I  would  not  say  that  my  memory  of  them  pic¬ 
tures  unhappiness — on  the  contrary. 
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I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  well-worn  theme  of  the 
faithfulness  of  the  negroes  during  the  war  and  indeed, 
after  war,  for  a  period.  The  singing  negroes  of  the  old 
plantation  showed  their  gratitude  in  trying  times.  That 
we  had  no  such  uprising  as  were  had  in  other  countries 
must  have  had  some  reason  behind  it.  I  am  naturally 
inclined  to  think  that  the  plantation  life  in  our  country 
made  a  different  and  better  man  of  the  African  than  the 
treatment  he  received  elsewhere  made  of  him.  Profes¬ 
sor  Gildersleeve  has  a  paragraph  so  in  accord  with  my 
thought,  that  I  will  quote  it  even  though  it  should  make 
my  own  words  sound  more  commonplace. 

“As  the  war  went  on,  and  the  Abolitionist  saw  ^the 
glory  of  the  Lord’  revealed  in  a  way  he  had  never  hoped 
for,  he  saw  at  the  time,  or  rather  ought  to  have  seen, 
that  the  order  he  had  lived  to  destroy  could  not  have  been 
a  system  of  hellish  wrong  and  fiendish  cruelty:  else  the 
prophetic  vision  of  the  liberators  would  have  been  ful¬ 
filled,  and  the  horrors  of  San  Domingo  would  have  pol¬ 
luted  this  fair  land.  For  the  negro  race  does  not  de¬ 
serve  undivided  praise  for  its  conduct  during  the  war. 
Let  some  small  part  of  the  credit  be  given  to  the  masters, 
not  all  to  the  finer  qualities  of  their  ‘brothers  in  black.’ 
The  school  in  which  the  training  was  given  is  closed,  and 
who  wishes  to  open  it?  Its  methods  were  old-fashioned 
and  sadly  behind  the  times,  but  the  old  school  masters 
turned  out  scholars  who,  in  certain  branches  of  moral 
philosophy,  were  not  inferior  to  the  graduates  of  the  new 
university.” 

Thank  you.  Professor  Gildersleeve,  scholar  and  gen¬ 
tleman — for  this  statement,  and  for  printing  it  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  long  ago.  But  I  am  not  to  be  led  off 
into  the  discussion  of  a  by-product,  my  purpose  today  is 
to  read  you  a  rumination  over  my  reminiscences  as  re¬ 
lated  to  a  Key  Basket,  which  my  grandmother  used. 

I  recall  one  thing  my  grandmother  did  with  her  own 
hands,  cutting  out  garments  for  the  negroes.  I  have 
seen  her  do  this  herself,  days  at  a  time.  The  older  chil¬ 
dren  would  sometimes  remark  on  the  outcome,  but  the 
fit  suited  the  darkies.  (As  bearing  on  cloth,  many  of 
the  sheep  on  the  place  were  black  sheep.  This  was  a 
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method  of  providing  for  the  dye  question.)  I  never  knew 
why  she  did  this  cutting  out,  because,  as  I  have  said,  she 
had  skilled  seamstresses.  “Ole  Miss’  Shears”  are  in  ex¬ 
istence  somewhere  now.  The  last  time  I  saw  them  a  large 
part  of  the  blades  had  been  worn  off  in  sharpening  them. 

She  was  always  knitting  when  she  was  not  busy  other¬ 
wise.  She  would  sometimes  walk  around  with  her  knit¬ 
ting  in  her  hand.  I  never  wore  any  bought  socks  until 
after  her  death.  She  died  long  after  I  was  grown.  I 
have  never  found  anyone  who  could  knit  such  socks  and 
no  machine  could  touch  them. 

I  have  gone  thus  far  into  the  things  my  grandmother 
did.  I  think  it  not  inappropriate  to  make  a  short  note 
of  the  things  she  did  not  do.  She  took  no  hand  in  the 
matters  beyond  the  house  and  yard.  In  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  planting  and  growing  crops  I  do  not  recall  that 
she  ever  in  any  way  interfered.  It  was  her  work  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  home  and  this  she  did.  I  think  this  division 
of  duties  was  carried  out  with  as  much  exactness  as  was 
possible.  I  have  thought  steadily  and  no  case  comes  to 
memory  when  even  in  my  father’s  absence,  she  gave  di¬ 
rection  to  the  overseer,  or  to  the  bodies  of  hands.  To 
use  a  homely  phrase  which  I  like — she  did  not  meddle 
with  the  men’s  work,  but  attended  her  own.  I  expect 
there  were  wasters  among  the  women  of  the  old  South, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  meddlers  in  the  affairs 
which  seemed  more  naturally  masculine,  but  I  expect 
my  grandmother  was  near  the  characteristic  type. 

How  homely  all  of  this  must  seem  to  you  here  in  this 
great  school  for  women,  with  the  capital  of  the  great 
state  just  yonder,  and  this  hall  crowded  with  its  fashion 
and  beauty.  I  fear  I  have  gone  astray  or  rather  that  my 
effort  may  fail.  I  trust  not.  I  pray  that  you  may  not  con¬ 
sider  I  am  a  critic  of  the  present.  How  can  I  be  a  critic 
of  the  present?  One  cannot  criticise  rightly  what  he 
does  not  understand  and,  candidly,  modern  life  is  quite 
beyond  my  comprehension.  You  must  remember  that  I 
left  this  goodly  country  of  which  I  am  writing  when  I 
was  quite  young,  and  came  suddenly  into  a  scarred  and 
reconstructed  land  and  in  this  land  I  grew  up.  How¬ 
ever,  I  pray  me  to  desist  and  return  to  my  theme. 
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As  I  have  said  my  grandmother’s  life  was  wrapped  up 
in  us,  her  child’s  children.  These  other  things  were  of 
value  to  her  only  because  she  hoped  they  might  be  of 
benefit  to  us.  How  much  I  learned  from  her  I  would  find 
it  hard  to  say. 

1.  She  taught  us  that  it  was  a  sin  to  waste.  “Don’t 
throw  your  crumbs  in  the  fire,  throw  them  out  of  doors 
where  the  birds  and  chickens  can  get  them.”  I  wonder 
why  I  remember  this.  I  was  a  hearty  little  boy  and  to 
this  day  I  am  crumby,  and  I  suppose  this  is  the  reason 
I  had  this  particular  admonition  impressed  on  me,  but 
I  know  she  was  opposed  to  waste.  One  result  was  that 
she  always  had  something  to  give.  I  really  have  never 
known  anyone  who  took  so  much  pleasure  in  making 
gifts  to  people,  and  who  always  had  something  so  appro¬ 
priate  to  give.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  these  things 
go  together,  that  is,  people,  who  are  careful  because  it  is 
a  sin  to  waste,  are  always  having  something  to  give  and 
always  giving.  It  is  so  entirely  different  from  selfish¬ 
ness  that  selfish  people  can  hardly  understand  it. 

2.  I  was  given  some  daily  task  to  do.  She  thought  that 
responsibility  for  a  portion  of  work  was  good  for  a  child. 
I  remember  sweeping  yards  for  one  thing.  I  had  my 
little  broom  of  tough  brush,  usually  dogwood,  and  my 
portion  of  the  yard  to  sweep.  I  seem  to  remember  rather 
wondering  why  I  should  do  this  with  a  plantation  full  of 
little  negroes.  As  I  look  back  on  my  memories  of  those 
days,  I  wonder  there  was  not  a  hole  in  the  earth  at  the 
Home  Place  yard.  She  has  told  me  that  I  would  enjoy 
playing  better,  after  my  work  was  done.  Even  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  after  I  was  large  enough  to  go  to  school,  she 
gave  us  some  task  before  we  went  off  on  the  day’s  hunt¬ 
ing  or  fishing  or  whatever  was  before  us. 

3.  I  was  constantly  warned  against  losing  things  or 
throwing  them  away.  I  was  welcome  to  give  but  not  to 
lose.  I  remember  that  I  was  particularly  unfortunate  with 
pocket  knives.  An  effort  was  made  to  help  this  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  plantation  blacksmith  bore  a  hole  through  the 
handle  of  the  knife  and  run  a  string  through  and  hang 
the  knife  around  my  neck.  One  day  I  was  hunting  rab¬ 
bits  and  took  the  string  in  my  hand  and  commenced  to 
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whirl  the  knife  around,  as  I  was  walking  through  the 
broom  sage — the  string  broke  and  I  never  did  find  that 
knife.  I  went  without  a  knife  for  a  good  while.  Grand¬ 
ma  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  consequence. 

4.  She  encouraged  me  to  have  some  small  business  of 
my  own.  I  recall  a  cotton  patch.  I  also  recall  ventures 
in  chickens.  I  even  remember  individual  chickens  which 
I  owned.  I  have  a  recollection  of  one  chicken  which  I 
will  give.  An  older  brother  took  me  to  ride  on  a  wagon 
of  rocks.  Some  hands  were  building  some  kind  of  a 
rock  structure.  Grandma  was  afraid  I  would  get  hurt, 
but  he  persuaded  her  to  let  me  go.  Sure  enough  the 
middle  finger  of  my  right  hand  was  badly  mashed.  From 
the  scar  and  shape  of  the  nail  I  think  the  end  was  mashed 
off.  The  overseer's  daughter.  Miss  Jane  Smith,  patched 
it  up  and  doctored  it  up  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
because  I  was  “such  a  little  man”  she  gave  me  a  chicken 
with  top  knot  feathers. 

From  the  first  I  was  in  favor,  strongly  so,  of  the  boys’ 
corn  clubs  and  the  girls’  canning  clubs.  It  means  so 
much  in  the  education  of  a  child  to  give  him  a  chance 
at  a  business  venture  of  his  own.  Not  only  the  earning 
but  the  enterprise.  Even  if  I  were  rich  I  would  like  to 
have  my  child  seriously  undertake  a  small  business  en¬ 
terprise.  I  believe  it  means  more  to  the  girls  than  to 
the  boys.  Last  fall,  I  stood  by  a  small  girl,  one  of  the 
canning  club  girls,  and  she  told  me  she  had  sold  $76.00 
worth  of  tomatoes  from  her  patch,  or  is  plat  the  correct 
word?  I  was  amazed  and  in  pride  displayed  her  before 
the  legislature.  I  was  almost  sorry  afterward  that  I  had 
done  this,  because  her  achievement  was  great  enough 
without  being  heralded. 

5.  It  was  borne  in  on  me  by  precept  and  example  not 
to  buy  anything  which  I  could  make  for  myself.  I  have 
made  many  a  wagon,  little  wagons — and  larger  wagons. 
I  have  made  bats  and  even  balls,  traps,  kites  and  what 
not.  My  father  found  on  one  of  the  lower  plantations  a 
very  ingenious  boy,  “Little  Wes,”  so  called  to  distinguish 
him  from  “Unk  Big  Wesley.”  He  brought  this  boy  up 
home  and  made  him  a  house  boy,  because  of  his  skill  in 
making  things.  We  certainly  enjoyed  Wes.  He  could 
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make  such  wonderful  things.  He  went  off  to  the  army 
with  one  of  my  brothers,  came  home  with  him,  went  with 
him  to  south  Georgia  and  is  a  prosperous  well-to-do  man. 
I  have  been  told  that  after  he  became  prosperous,  he 
gave  his  children  education  and  always  drove  a  fine 
horse.  You  know  it  seems  to  me  that  in  these  days, 
people  who  have  a  valuable  possession  like  Wes  certainly 
was,  would  sell  and  buy  their  children  store  toys.  That's 
why  I  say  I  can't  understand  the  life  of  today.  I  think 
I  can  prove  that  some  of  them  have  sold  their  homes 
for  a  stylish  ride.  I  don't  meau  anybody  here  has  done 
that.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  habit  of  life  of  anyone 
in  this  audience,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  this  writing  I  do 
not  even  know  that  I  will  have  much  audience  left  when 
I  have  read  this  far. 

6.  She  was  so  careful  of  our  health.  All  nine  of  us 
lived  to  be  grown.  We  were  never  permitted  to  go  bare¬ 
footed  until  the  china-berries  bloomed.  That's  a  pretty 
good  rule,  too.  Any  one  interested  may  use  it.  I  remem- 
her  the  fly-trap  we  had  on  the  plantation.  It  was  a 
cylindrical  affair,  running  by  clock  work — the  flies  lighted 
on  the  slowly  revolving  cylinder — and  were  caught  in  a 
box  below.  It  was  a  success.  This  was  55  years  ago. 

The  spring — a  bold  one — was  walled  in  and  the  water 
came  out  of  two  iron  spouts.  Woe  to  any  child,  white 
or  black,  who  meddled  with  the  water  supply. 

7.  Persistence  was  with  her  a  cardinal  virtue.  I  was 
taught  to  try  and  keep  on  trying.  She  would  illustrate 
in  simple  ways  the  value  of  keeping  on  trying.  I  do  not 
remember  that  she  was  ever  severe  on  failure,  it  was  the 
recompense  of  success  which  she  held  up  to  us.  One  hard 
thing  for  a  small  boy  to  make  is  a  kite.  I  believe  children 
buy  their  kites  now-a-days.  I  was  encouraged  to  try 
and  try  until  I  became  a  fairly  good  kite  maker.  I  re¬ 
member  the  first  time  I  was  successful  in  catching  a  rab¬ 
bit.  I  was  so  small  that  when  I  brought  the  rabbit  home 
it  was  hard  to  hold  him  up  high  enough  to  keep  him 
from  dragging  on  the  ground.  I  remember  just  when  I 
met  my  grandmother,  the  sun  in  the  west  was  about 
going  down  and  its  light  came  through  the  windows, 
and  fell  on  her  face.  She  told  me  I  was  getting  to  be  a 
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man,  and  I  felt  that  a  greater  hunter  than  Nimrod  was 
before  her.  She  knew  so  well  how  to  recognize  with 
praise  that  which  we  regarded  as  success. 

8.  She  taught  us  proper  pride.  Independence  and 
self-respect.  I  think  nothing  short  of  sin  would  have 
hurt  her  more  in  one  of  us,  her  grandchildren,  than  to 
feel  that  we  would  be  dependent  on  anyone.  She  did 
not  have  much  patience  with  a  “sponge,”  though  she 
would  not  have  used  that  word. 

9.  She  was  anxious  to  have  us  good.  Especially  did 
she  grieve  over  untruthfulness.  If  any  punishment  was 
given  for  any  act  of  wrong  doing,  it  was  always  enforced 
in  sorrow,  and  even  as  little  children  we  knew  that  to 
tell  the  truth  gave  her  gratification,  even  if  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  inflicted.  I  call  it  punishment,  but  even  the 
switchings  she  gave  us  were  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
moral  than  a  corporeal  correction.  She  always  peeled 
her  peachtree  switch  for  fear  that  the  buds  on  the  bark 
would  bruise  us. 

10.  My  grandmother  was  very  strict  about  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath.  Of  course  little  out-of-doors 
boys,  taught  to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  largely  iso^ 
lated,  became  hunters  and  trappers.  Every  Saturday 
afternoon  we  were  sent  out  to  throw  our  traps  in  order 
that  we  might  not  carry  on  this  pursuit,  if  the  word  pur¬ 
suit  may  be  used  about  traps,  on  Sunday. 

In  this  rather  drawn  out  and  detailed  account  set  down 
from  memory,  I  hope  I  have  not  seemed  trivial.  There 
was  nothing  further  from  the  women  of  that  country 
from  which  I  came.  God,  home,  children,  independence, 
service  are  not  trivial  things.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
were  wasters  and  spenders  but  waste  and  spending  were 
not  the  characteristics  of  the  women  who  made  the  coun¬ 
try.  Casual  observers  note  the  butterfly  who  flits  above 
the  flower  and  fail  to  note  the  honey  bee  who  is  on  that 
same  flower. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pass  judgment  on  present  day  life. 
I  do  not  understand  it.  How  can  I  understand  the  rapid 
moving,  highly-illustrated  life  of  this  day?  I  would 
not  have  you  believe  that  my  grandmother’s  life  was 
dull  and  uninteresting.  She  was  busy  with  the  great 
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enterprise — Life.  She  was  genuinely  interested  in  life 
and  right  living. 

Consider  what  she  taught  me — ^these  lessons  that  stand 
out  after  so  many  years.  Lessons  of  Care,  Thrift,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Self-reliance,  Persistence,  Truthfulness,  Rever¬ 
ence.  Taught  in  modern  up  to  date  manner,  where  one 
learns  by  doing. 

What  a  race  inhabited  the  land  I  came  from!  And 
though  the  social  environment  has  been  changed  we  have 
the  inheritance  of  race  left.  Let  me  appeal  again  through 
Burns,  the  poet  of  men: 

“0  Scotia!  my  dear,  my  native  soil 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent. 

Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health  and  peace,  and  sweet  content! 

And  0!  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile! 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  he  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 

And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  loved  isle." 

We  also  have  the  same  climate  and  soil  and  these  are 
mighty  factors. 

"The  red  old  hills  of  Georgia! 

My  heart  is  on  them  now; 

Where  fed  from  golden  streamlets, 

Oconee's  water  flow! 

I  love  them  with  devotion 

Though  washed  so  bleak  and  bare; — 

How  can  my  spirit  e'er  forget 
The  warm  hearts  dwelling  there?" 

The  hills  are  not  so  bare  as  they  were  and  every  year 
brings  better  crops  with  greater  plenty  to  our  people. 

The  same  sunshine  still  warms  the  hearts  of  Georgians 
people  and  the  showers  refresh  them. 

My  confidence  in  our  people  is  great.  I  look  some¬ 
times  with  apprehension  on  what  seems  to  me  the  pace 
that  kills ;  and  then  comes  the  reflection,  we  live  in  Geor¬ 
gia  land  and  we  are  descendants  of  the  pioneers  and  all 
will  be  well. 
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Young  ladies  of  the  graduating  class  of  Agnes  Scott,  1 
have  written  this  account  for  you.  It  need  have  no  for¬ 
mal  lessons  drawn  from  it,  for  a  life  is  better  than  a  plat¬ 
itude.  I  wish  to  add  one  thing  more — the  War  Between 
the  States  swept  away  my  grandmother’s  property,  one 
of  her  grandsons  fell  in  battle,  it  changed  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  her  environment,  but  it  did  not  change  her.  She 
lived  for  years  after  the  war,  but  she  was  just  the  same 
as  she  had  ever  been.  Truly,  young  ladies,  there  is  life 
which  circumstances  cannot  reach.  Truly,  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  from  within. 


APPENDIX  C 

A  GEOEGIA  CORN  SHUCKING 

[An  article  written  by  David  Crenshaw  Barrow  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Century  Magazine,  October,  1882.  The  permis¬ 
sion  to  reprint  this  article  is  deeply  appreciated]. 

The  first  work  toward  gathering  the  corn  crop  in 
Georgia  is  to  strip  the  stalks  of  their  blades,  i.  e.,  “pull 
the  fodder,”  which  is  done  in  August  and  September. 
This  work  is  done  by  hand,  the  laborer  stripping  the 
blades  from  stalk  after  stalk  until  he  gets  his  hands  full, 
and  then  tying  them  together  with  a  few  blades  of  the 
same;  and  this  constitutes  a  “hand.”  These  hands  are 
hung  on  the  stalks  of  corn  a  day  or  two  until  they 
are  “cured,”  after  which  they  are  tied  up,  three  or  four 
together,  in  bundles,  and  these  bundles  are  stacked  in  the 
fields,  or  hauled  up  to  the  stables  and  thrown  into  the 
fodder-loft.  The  corn  is  thus  left  on  the  naked  stalk  until 
some  time  in  October  or  November,  by  which  time  it 
will  have  become  hard  and  dry.  If  Georgians,  like  the 
Western  farmers,  had  nothing  to  gather  in  the  fall  but 
the  corn,  we  might  spend  the  whole  fall  gathering  it ;  but, 
on  any  farm  where  cotton  is  cultivated  to  any  consider¬ 
able  extent,  most  of  this  season  of  the  year  must  be  de¬ 
voted  to  gathering  and  preparing  it  for  market.  King 
Cotton  is  a  great  tyrant,  and  unless  you  are  a  willing  and 
ready  subject,  he  will  make  you  suffer. 

It  will  appear,  then,  that  the  corn  must  be  disposed  of 
in  the  quickest  manner.  Now,  if  the  corn  were  thrown 
in  the  crib  with  the  shuck  on  it,  it  would  probably  be 
eaten  by  vermin,  and,  besides,  the  farmer  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  use  of  his  shucks,  which  form  the  chief 
item  of  food  for  his  cattle  during  the  winter.  If  we  had 
large  barns,  we  might  throw  the  corn  in  them  and  shuck 
it  at  our  leisure;  but  we  have  no  barns — at  least,  very 
few — in  Georgia. 

Out  of  these  conditions  has  sprung  the  corn-shucking, 
and  it  has  grown  into  importance,  even  more  as  a  social 
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than  as  an  economic  feature  among  our  farming  people. 
It  is  peculiarly  suited  to  negro  genius.  Among  no  other 
people  could  it  flourish  and  reach  the  perfection  which 
it  here  attains. 

The  farmer  who  proposes  to  give  a  corn-shucking  se¬ 
lects  a  level  spot  in  his  lot,  conveniently  near  the  crib, 
rakes  away  all  trash,  and  sweeps  the  place  clean  with  a 
brush  broom.  The  corn  is  then  pulled  ofl  the  stalks, 
thrown  into  wagons,  hauled  to  the  lot,  and  thrown  out  on 
the  spot  selected,  all  in  one  pile.  If  it  has  been  pre^ 
viously  “norated’’  through  the  neighborhood  that  there 
is  to  be  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  at  the  corn-shucking,  and 
if  the  night  is  auspicious,  there  will  certainly  be  a  crowd. 
Soon  after  dark  the  negroes  begin  to  come  in,  and  before 
long  the  place  willj  be  alive  with  them, — men,  women,  and 
children.  After  the  crowd  has  gathered  and  been  mod- 
erately  warmed  up,  two  ^‘gin’r’ls”  are  chosen  from  among 
the  most  famous  corn-shuckers  on  the  ground,  and  these 
proceed  to  divide  the  shuckers  into  two  parties,  later 
comers  reporting  alternately  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so 
as  to  keep  the  forces  equally  divided.  The  next  step, 
which  is  one  of  great  importance,  is  to  divide  the  corn^ 
pile.  This  is  done  by  laying  a  fence  rail  across  the  top 
of  the  corn-pile,  so  that  the  vertical  plane,  passing  through 
the  rail,  will  divide  the  pile  into  two  equal  portions. 
Laying  the  rail  is  of  great  importance,  since  upon  this 
depends  the  accuracy  of  the  division;  it  is  accompanied 
with  much  argument,  not  to  say  wrangling.  The  position 
of  the  rail  being  determined,  the  two  generals  mount 
the  corn-pile,  and  the  work  begins.  The  necessity  for 
the  “gin’r’ls”  to  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  position 
accessible,  from  which  to  cheer  their  followers,  is  one 
reason  why  they  get  up  on  top  of  the  corn;  but  there  is 
another,  equally  important,  which  is  to  keep  the  rail 
from  being  moved,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  for  one 
side  to  change  the  position  of  the  rail,  and  thus  throw 
an  undue  portion  of  the  work  upon  their  adversaries. 
The  position  of  “ginVfl’’  in  a  corn-shucking  differs  from 
that  of  the  soldier  in  that  the  former  is  in  greater  dan¬ 
ger  than  any  of  his  followers;  for  the  chances  are  that, 
should  his  side  seem  to  be  gaining,  one  of  their  opponents 
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will  knock  the  leader  off  the  corn-pile,  and  thus  cause  a 
momentary  panic,  which  is  eagerly  taken  advantage  of. 
This  proceeding,  however,  is  considered  fair  only  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases,  and  not  unfrequently  leads  to  a  general  row. 
If  it  is  possible,  imagine  a  negro  man  standing  up  on  a 
pile  of  corn,  holding  in  his  hand  an  ear  of  corn  and 
shouting  the  words  on  the  next  page,  and  you  will  have 
pictured  the  “  corn-gin 'r  T.  ”  It  is  a  prime  requisite  that 
he  should  be  ready  in  his  improvisations  and  have  a  good 
voice,  so  that  he  may  lead  in  the  corn-song.  The  corn- 
song  is  almost  always  a  song  with  a  chorus,  or,  to  use 
the  language  of  corn-shuckers,  the  “gin’rTs  give  out,” 
and  the  shuckers  “drone.”  These  songs  are  kept  up  con¬ 
tinuously  during  the  entire  time  the  work  is  going  on, 
and  though  extremely  simple,  yet,  when  sung  by  Mty 
pairs  of  lusty  lungs,  there  are  few  things  more  stirring. 

The  most  common  form  is  for  the  generals  to  improvise 
words,  which  they  half  sing,  half  recite,  all  joining  in 
the  chorus.  As  specimen  of  this  style  of  corn-song,  the 
following  will  answer: 


First  Gen.:  ^^Here  is  yer  corn-shucker.” 
All  Hands:  ho  ho  ho  ho/^ 

Second  Gen. :  ‘^Here  is  yer  nigger  ruler.*^ 
All  Hands:  ‘^Oh  ho  ho  ho  ho.” 

Both  Gens.:  ^^Oh  ho  ho  ho  ho.” 

First  Gen.:  ^^DonH  yer  hyer  me  holler?” 
All  Hands;  ‘^Oh  ho  ho  ho  ho.” 

Second  Gen. :  *‘DonH  yer  hyer  me  lumber?” 
All  Hands:  ^^Oh  ho  ho  ho  ho,”  etc. 
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In  this  the  generals  frequently  recount  their  adven. 
tures,  travels  and  experiences.  The  writer  knew  of  a 
negro  who  went  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned,  carried  by  storm  a  corn-shucking  of  which  he 
was  general,  with  the  words:  ^T’ve  bin  ter  de  ilund.” 

Of  course  “Brer  Rabbit”  must  come  in  for  his  share 
of  the  honor,  as  he  does  in  the  following  song,  which  is 
illustrative  of  the  negroes  appreciation  of  rabbit  cun¬ 
ning.  It  is  sung  just  as  the  other  was,  the  generals  and 
shuckers  alternating  : 

Gen.:  “Rahhit  in  de  gyardin/^ 

Cho. :  Rabbit  hi 
Gen.:  *^Dog  canH  ketch 
Cho.:  Rabbit  hi  oh.^^ 

Gen.:  ^^Gun  canH  shoot 
Cho.:  ^‘Rabbit  hi  oh.^* 

Gen.:  ^^Man  can^t  skin  um.*^ 

Cho.:  Rabbit  hi  oh.^^ 

Gen.:  ^*Cook  canH  cook 
Cho.:  *^Rabbit  hi  oh.^^ 

Gen.:  Folks  canH  eat  um.** 

Cho.:  Rabbit  hi  oh/^  etc. 

Any  reader  who  has  followed  so  far,  may  by  courtesy  be 
called  a  corn  general,  and  is  therefore  at  liberty  to  add 
indefinitely  to  the  verses,  or  repeat  them  as  he  pleases. 
Any  words  at  all  may  be  taken  and  twisted  into  a  chorus, 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  following: 

Gen.:  ^^Slip  shuck  corn  little  while/ ^ 

Cho.:  Little  while,  little  while/ ^ 

Gen.:  *^Slip  shuck  corn  little  while/^ 

Cho.:  Little  while,  I  say/* 

Gen.:  gwine  home  in  little  while,**  etc. 


The  finest  corn-song  of  them  all  is  one  in  which  the 
chorus  is  ‘‘Ho  mer  Riley  ho.”  The  words  here  given 
were  some  of  them  picked  up  in  Southwest  Georgia,  and 
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some  in  other  portions  of  the  state.  Competent  judges  say 
there  is  really  music  in  this  song. 

** Little  Billy  Woodcock  lived  o^er  de  mountin, 

Ho  mer  Riley,  ho. 

In  er  mighty  huildin^  lived  Billy  Woodcock, 

Ho  mer  Riley,  ho. 

Little  Billy  Woodcock  got  er  mighty  long  hill. 

Ho  mer  Riley,  ho. 

He  stuck  it  through  de  mountin  and  clinch  it  on  tother 
side. 

Ho  mer  Riley,  ho. 

^Possum  up  de  gum  stump,  raccoon  in  de  holler. 

Ho  mer  Riley,  ho. 

Rahhit  in  de  ole  feel  fat  ez  he  kin  waller. 

Ho  mer  Riley,  ho. 

Nigger  in  de  wood-pile  canH  count  seh^n. 

Ho  mer  Riley,  ho. 

Put  him  in  de  fedder  bed  he  thought  he  wuz  in  Heh^n. 

Ho  mer  Riley,  ho. 

*‘Did  yer  ever  see  er  gin  sling  made  outer  brandy? 

Ho  mer  Riley,  ho. 

Hid  you  ever  see  er  yaller  gal  licB  ^lasses  candy? 

Ho  mer  Riley,  ho!^^ 

There  is  one  more  very  short  song  which  is  sung  by 
all  hands.  The  work  of  finishing  the  shucking  of  the 
last  few  ears  is  called  “rounding  up”  the  corn-pile,  and 
is  almost  invariably  in  the  following  words: 

Round  up,  dubble  up,  round  up  corn; 

Round  up,  nubbins  up,  round  up  corn.*^ 

These  words  are  repeated,  over  and  over,  until  the  last 
of  the  corn  is  shucked,  and  the  work  finished. 

An  amount  of  work  which  would  astonish  the  shuck- 
ers  themselves,  and  which,  if  demanded  of  them  in  the 
day-time  would  be  declared  impossible,  is  accomplished 
under  the  excitement  of  the  corn-song.  They  shuck  the 
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corn  by  hand,  sometimes  using  a  sharp  stick  to  split  open 
the  shucks,  but  most  commonly  tearing  them  open  with 
the  fingers.  As  the  feeling  of  rivalry  grows  more  and 
more  intense,  they  work  faster  and  faster,  stripping  the 
shucks  from  the  ears  so  fast  that  they  seem  to  fly  almost 
constantly  from  their  hands. 

A  staid  New  England  farmer  and  his  friends,  gather 
ed  in  a  comfortable,  well-lighted  farm,  quietly  doing  the 
laborious  part  of  his  “husking-bee,’’  would  think  they 
had  been  transferred  to  pandemonium  if  they  could  be 
conveyed  to  a  Georgia  corn-shucking  and  see  how  our 
colored  farmers  do  the  same  work;  and  I  imagine  the 
social  gathering  which  follows  the  husking-bee,  and  the 
frolic  which  is  the  afterpiece  of  the  corn-shucking,  re¬ 
semble  each  other  as  little  as  do  their  methods  of  work, 

It  is  no  rare  occurrence  for  a  corn-shucking  to  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  row  instead  of  a  frolic.  If  one  side  is  badly 
beaten,  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  some  charge  of  fraud; 
either  that  the  rail  has  been  moved,  or  part  of  the  corn 
of  the  successful  party  thrown  over  on  the  other  side 
‘‘unbeknownst’’  to  them,  or  some  such  charge.  These 
offenses  are  common  occurrences,  and  are  aided  by  the 
dimness  of  the  light.  If  any  of  these  charges  can  be 
proved,  a  first-class  row  ensues,  in  which  ears  of  corn 
fly  thick  and  fast,  and  sometimes  more  dangerous  weapons 
are  used.  The  owner  of  the  premises  can  always  stop 
them,  and  does  so.  Negroes  have  great  respect  for  pro¬ 
prietorship,  and  yield  whenever  it  is  asserted.  It  is  most 
often  the  case,  however,  that  the  race  has  been  about  an 
equal  one,,  and  that  good  humor  prevails  amid  the  great 
excitement. 

The  first  thing  in  order  is  to  express  thanks  for  the 
entertainment,  which  is  done  by  taking  the  host,  putting 
him  on  the  shoulders  of  two  strong  men,  and  then  march¬ 
ing  around,  while  all  hands  split  their  throats  to  a  tune, 
the  chorus  of  which  is  “Walk  away,  walk  away!”  This 
honor,  though  of  questionable  comfort,  or  rather  most  un¬ 
questionable  discomfort,  must  be  undergone,  for  a  re¬ 
fusal  is  considered  most  churlish,  and  a  retreat  gives  too 
much  license  to  the  guests.  The  general  feeling  that 
most  handsome  behavior  has  been  shown  toward  the 
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host  raises  the  opinion  the  ^ests  entertain  for  them^ 
selves,  and  they  are  prepared  to  begin  in  earnest  the 
sports  of  the  occasion.  The  fun  usually  begins  by  some 
one  who  is  a  famous  wrestler  (pronounced  “rasler’')  of¬ 
fering  to  throw  down  anybody  on  the  ground,  accom¬ 
panying  the  boast  by  throwing  aside  his  coat  and  swag¬ 
gering  round,  sometimes  making  a  ring  and  inviting  “eny 
gemman  ez  wants  ter  git  his  picter  tuk  on  de  groun , 
to  come  in.  The  challenge  is  promptly  accepted,  and  the 
spectators  gather  around,  forming  a  ring,  so  that  they 
may  be  in  a  position  to  watch,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
encourage  and  advise  their  friends.  They  keep  up  a 
continual  stream  of  talk  during  the  whole  time,  and  not 
unfrequently  come  to  blows  over  the  merits  of  the 
wrestlers. 

The  '‘rasler’s”  account  of  his  performance  is  as  much 
unlike  his  real  conduct  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
fellow  who  swaggers  around  boastfully  at  the  shucking 
will  make  himself  out  the  most  modest  person  in  the 
world,  in  recounting  his  adventures  next  day.  There  is 
a  famous  corn-shucker  and  wrestler  who  is  a  tenant  of 
the  writer,  named  Nathan  Mitchell,  more  'commonly 
known  in  the  neighborhood  as  “An’  Fran’s  Nath.”  He 
loves  to  go  over  his  adventures  generally  in  about  these 
words:  “Mars  Dave,  yer  know  dis  hyer  Ike  Jones  whar 
live  down  Mr.  Britt  els’?  Well,  sir,  I  went  down  ter 
Miss  Marfy  Moore’s  night  erfore  las’.  Dey  had  er  little 
corn-shuckin’  down  dar,  en  arter  we  got  done  wid  de 
shuckin’,  Ike  he  kerminced  cuttin’  up  his  shines,  lowed 
he  cud  fling  down  enything  ter  his  inches  on  de  ground, 
en  ef  dey  didn’t  b’lieve  it,  all  dey  had  ter  do  wuz  ^ter 
toe  de  mark.  De  boys  dey  all  wanted  me  fer  ter  try  im, 
but  I  wouldn’t  do  it,  kas  I  knowed  p’intedly  ef  I  tuk  holt 
er  dat  nigger  he  wuz  bound  ter  git  hurt.  When  he  seed 
me  sorter  hol’in’  back,  he  got  wusser  en  wusser,  twell 
finerly  I  sed:  ‘Beenst  how  yer  so  manish.  I’ll  take  one 
fall  wid  yer,  just  ter  give  yer  sattisfacshun.’  Wal,  sir, 
I  flung  dat  nigger  so  hard  I  got  oneasy  ’bout  him;  I 
wuz  nattally  feared  I  had  kilt  him,  and  I  ain't  here  ef 
he  didn’t  git  up  en  swor  it  wuz  er  dog-fall.*  Gemimi! 


•I.  e.,  a  drawn  battle,  both  striking  the  ground  at  the  same  moment. 
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den  I  got  mer  blood  up.  I  sed,  I  did:  ‘Jest  buckle 
round  me.^  En  no  sooner  en  he  tuck  his  holt,  en  gin 
de  word  ter  cut  mer  patchin,  den  I  tuk  him  up  wid  de 
old  hist,  en  flung  him  clean  over  mer  shoulder,  right 
squar  on  top  of  his  hed.  De  wust  uv  it  wuz,  arter  dat 
he  wanted  ter  go  fite  An^  Kallin^s  little  Jim,  kas  he  sed : 
‘Dat  jarred  de  gemman.’  I  tole  him  ef  he  toch  dat  chile, 
I  gim  de  wust  whippin’  ever  he  toted.  I  don’t  like  dat 
nigger,  nohow.” 

I  happened  to  hear  this  same  man  telling  one  of  his 
companions  about  some  corn  “gin’r’l,”  who  “got  up  on 
de  corn-pile  en  kep’  singin’  en  gwine  on  twell  I  got 
tired,  en  took  him  berhine  de  year  wid  er  year  er  corn  an 
axed  him  down;”  from  which  I  inferred  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  misconduct  of  throwing  at  the  generals, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  which  he  was 
sufficiently  ashamed  of  to  try  and  hide  from  me. 

A  corn-shucking  which  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  finished  performance  should  end  with  a  dance.  Of 
late  years,  colored  farmers  who  are  “members”  frequently 
give  corn-shuckings  where  no  dancing  is  allowed,  but  it 
is  common  for  the  party  to  have  a  dance  before  they 
disperse.  The  dances  take  place  either  in  one  of  the 
houses,  or  else  out  of  doors  on  the  ground.  The  dance 
of  late  years  is  a  modification  of  the  cotillion,  the  old 
time  jig  having  given  place  to  this,  just  as  in  the  cities 
the  German  and  the  others  have  ousted  the  old-time 
dances.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  jig-dancing  in  these 
cotillions,  and  the  man  who  cannot  “cut  the  pigeon  wing” 
is  considered  a  sorry  dancer  indeed;  but  still  it  purports 
to  be  a  cotillion.  Endurance  is  a  strong  point  in  the  list 
of  accomplishments  of  the  dancer,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  dancer  who  can  hold  out  the  longest  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best.  The  music  is  commonly  made  by  a 
fiddler  and  a  straw-beater,  the  fiddle  being  far  more 
common  than  th^  banjo,  in  spite  of  tradition  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  fiddler  is  the  man  of  most  importance  on 
the  ground.  He  always  comes  late,  must  have  an  extra 
share  of  whiskey,  is  the  best-dressed  man  in  the  crowd, 
and  unless  every  honor  is  shown  him  he  will  not  play. 
He  will  play  you  a  dozen  different  pieces,  which  are 
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carefully  distinguished  by  names,  but  not  by  tunes.  The 
most  skilled  judge  of  music  will  be  unable  to  detect  any 
difference  between  “Run,  Nigger,  Run,”  “Arkansas  Trav- 
eler,”  “Forky  Deer,”  or  any  other  tune.  He  is  never  of¬ 
fended  at  a  mistake  which  you  make  as  to  what  piece 
he  is  playing;  he  only  feels  a  trifle  contemptuous  toward 
you  as  a  person  utterly  devoid  of  musical  knowledge. 
The  straw-beater  is  a  musician,  the  description  of  whose 
performances  the  writer  has  never  “read  or  heard  re¬ 
peated.”  No  preliminary  training  is  necessary  in  this 
branch  of  music;  any  one  can  succeed,  with  proper  cau¬ 
tion,  the  first  time  he  tries.  The  performer  provides  him¬ 
self  with  a  pair  of  straws  about  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
and  stout  enough  to  stand  a  good  smart  blow.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  strawbeater  will  be  very  careful  in  selecting 
his  straws,  which  he  does  from  the  sedge-broom;  this 
gives  him  an  importance  he  could  not  otherwise  have, 
on  account  of  the  commonness  of  his  accomplishment. 
These  straws  are  used  after  the  manner  of  drum-sticks, 
that  portion  of  the  fiddle-strings  between  the  fiddler’s 
bow  and  his  left  hand  serving  as  a  drum.  One  of  the 
first  sounds  which  you  hear  on  approaching  the  dancing 
party  is  the  turn  tee  turn  of  the  straws,  and  after  the 
dance  begins,  when  the  shuffling  of  feet  destroys  the 
other  sounds  of  the  fiddle,  this  noise  can  still  be  heard. 

With  the  cotillion  a  new  and  very  important  office, 
that  of  ^‘caller-out,”  though  of  less  importance  than  the 
fiddler,  is  second  to  no  other.  He  not  only  calls  out  the 
figures,  but  explains  them  at  length  to  the  ignorant, 
sometimes  accompanying  them  through  the  performance. 
He  is  never  at  a  loss,  “Gemmen  to  de  right !”  being  suf¬ 
ficient  refuge  in  case  of  embarrassment,  since  this  always 
calls  forth  a  full  display  of  the  dancers’  agility,  and 
gives  much  time. 

The  corn-shucking  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  old 
plantations  which  has  flourished  and  expanded  since 
negroes  were  freed.  With  the  larger  liberty  they  enjoy 
there  has  come  increased  social  intercourse,  and  this 
has  tended  to  encourage  social  gatherings  of  all  kinds. 
Then,  too,  the  great  number  of  small  farmers  who  have 
sprung  up  in  the  South  since  the  war  necessitates  mutual 
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aid  in  larger  undertakings,  so  that  at  this  time  the  corn- 
shucking,  as  an  institution,  is  most  flourishing.  No  doubt 
with  improved  culture  its  features  will  be  changed,  and, 
in  time,  destroyed.  Indeed,  already  it  is  becoming  mod¬ 
ified,  and  the  great  improvement  which  the  negro  race 
is  continually  manifesting  indicates  that  in  time  their 
simple  songs  and  rough  sports  must  yield  to  higher  de¬ 
mands. 
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